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PEEFACE 


The great war which has clouded the dawn of the twentieth 
century serves to remind the nations of the world that inter- 
national life, like all life, is a struggle to which there is no 
truce, and that it may at any moment take the form of an 
appeal to arms. The study of history not only gives the 
best education to the men whose business it will be to strike 
for their country, but it also helps every elector in a demo- 
cratic state to understand the serious nature of war, the 
conditions essential to waging it successfully, and the best 
means of avoiding it. 

It is with the hope of increasing, if ever so little, the 
interest in military history which recent great events have 
awakened, and of adding a concise account of the most 
critical phase of the great Civil War to the literature which 
already exists, that the author has ventured to offer his book 
to the public. Though far from professing to be a complete 
history of the downfall of the military power of the Southern 
States, it aims at placing before the reader in manageable 
form an account of the principal events which brought it 
about. 

The history of the American Civil War still remains the 
most important theme for the student and the statesman 
because it was waged between adversaries of the highest in- 
telligence and courage, who fought by land and sea over an 
enormous area with every device within the reach of human 
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ingenuity, and who had to create every organisation needed 
for the purpose after the struggle had begun. The admiration 
which the valour of the Confederate soldiers fighting against 
superior numbers and resources excited in Europe, the 
daz zlin g genius of some of the Confederate generals, and in 
some measure jealousy at the power of the United States, 
have ranged the sympathies of the world during the war and 
ever since in a large degree on the side of the vanquished. 
Justice has hardly been done to the armies which arose 
time and again from sanguinary repulses, and from disasters 
more demoralising than any repulse in the field, because they 
were caused by political and military incapacity in high 
places, to redeem which the soldiers freely shed their blood 
as it seemed in vain . If the heroic endurance of the Southern 
people and the fiery valour of the Southern armies thrill us 
to-day with wonder and admiration, the stubborn tenacity 
and courage which succeeded in preserving intact the heritage 
of the American nation, and which triumphed over foes so 
formidable, are not less worthy of praise and imitation. The 
Americans still hold the world’s record for hard fighting. 

To criticise the work of the great masters of military art, 
of Lee and Grant, Sherman and Jackson, with the best maps 
on the table in the quiet of a library and with information 
available which in many instances was wanting to the 
commanders in the field, is not to assert that one could have 
done better oneself. Every commander, however brilliant, 
made mistakes either from lack of correct information, from 
want of knowledge which subsequent experiments on the 
battlefield have placed within the reach of every subaltern, 
and very often from bodily pain and exhaustion which the 
prolonged strain of commanding an army in war not seldom 
inflicts. No sort of education in troop-leading is more valu- 
able than a close consideration of the mistakes and failures 
of great generals, together with an attempt to form the 
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mental picture which presented itself to them and on which 
they acted at the time. More often than not it will be found 
that the course of action which turned out unfortunately hs/d 
every reasonable appearance of being the best, perhaps of 
being the only, course which promised good results. The 
chief whose intuition is most seldom at fault under these 
circumstances is the one who has the right to be called 
a genius. 

Important as the close study of military history is to a 
correct judgment of military affairs both for the soldier and 
civilian, the study of the map and the grasp of the principal 
natural and artificial features of the scene of a campaign is 
just as essential ; since to read the history of a war without 
the map is waste of time, the author respectfully requests 
all who do him the honour to read his book to follow the 
events narrated with the map before them. 

To the industry of many previous writers and to the 
kind assistance of some who took a distinguished part in the 
great war the author desires to express his gratitude and 
obligation. In particular he availed himself of the Comte 
de Paris’ impartial history, of the Memoirs of Lee by Colonel 
Long, the Campaigns of Stuart’s Cavalry by McClellan, and 
General A. A. Humphreys’ Campaign in Virginia 1864, and 
sought inspiration from the pages of Henderson’s Life of 
Stonewall Jackson. It has been his endeavour to carry 
on' the thread of the story which closed with the death 
of the great Virginian through the doubtful struggle on 
Northern soil and the desperate contest in the Wilderness 
which inaugurated the final campaigns in defence of Bich- 
mond ; but in order to expose the true situation of the con- 
tending forces, it has been found necessary to give a very short 
sketch of the war and in particular a brief summary of the 
difficult campaign which placed the keys of the Mississippi 
Valley in Northern power and which brought to the front 
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the dominating personality of Grant. The narrative of 
the ChanceUorsville campaign, the Confederate attack on 
Hooker’s army, Jackson’s famous flank march and fatal 
wound, painted by Henderson with a more subtle hand, 
could not be omitted without dislocating the coherence of 
the story ; but no one is more aware than the author how 
unskilful his work will appear in comparison, and how much 
he stands in need of the reader’s indulgent good-will. 


London : January 1906. 
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CHAPTEE I 

THE ROAD TO RICHMOND 

Beginning of the Struggle — The first Campaign — The Battle of Bull Bun — 
George McClellan — The Anaconda Scheme — Battle of Seven Pines — Jackson 
in the Shenandoah Valley — Lincoln’s hunt of Stonewall Jackson — Stuart’s 
first great Bald — Jackson and Lee combine — Beaver’s Dam and Gaines’ 
MUl~-Lee’s pursuit of McClellan — Malvern Hill — Pope’s Campaign in 
Northern Virginia — The Battle of Cedar Mountain — McClellan recalled 
from the James : Lee quits Bichmond — The Battles of Groveton and 
Manassas — The Campaign in Maryland : September 1862 — Harper’s Ferry 
— The Federals storm the Passes of the South Mountain : September 14 - 
Battle of Sharpsburg, on the Antietam : September 17 —McClellan super- 
seded : Burnside appointed to command the Federal army — The Battle of 
Fredericsburg : December 13, 1862. 

The causes of great wars and the motives of the men who 
declared them are not always the same as popular history 
Beginning records. Personal feelings and the dangerous gusts 
of the of passion or jealousy which sometimes electrify a 
struggle. nation have been accountable for some of 

the most sanguinary contests, and especially for the great 
civil wars which have decimated and divided the English 
race. 

The savage enmity which sustained the Wars of the Boses 
for so many years was due to the envy and hatred of new 
men under the haughty rule of an ancient and undis- 
ciplined aristocracy rather than to any other political issue. 

B 
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The war between King Charles and the Parliament, though 
fanned by religious bigotry, was essentially a struggle 
between the noble families who owned the land and their 
adherents against a rising class of rich men, who, having 
recently acquired wealth, were determined to have political 
power and to exact vengeance for years of petty oppression 
and insults more rankling than greater wrongs. 

The secession of the American colonies, at that time the 
fairest heritage of the British Crown, can be traced to the 
misunderstandings created by stupidity rather than wicked- 
ness, by pompous adherence to the letter of the law in 
defiance of common sense, and by an official attitude of 
supercilious intolerance more galling and contemptible than 
strong tyranny. 

It is no part of our task to investigate the causes of the 
war between the Northern and Southern States, except so far 
as to remind the resider that a quarrel so bitter, fought to a 
finish so stem and long delayed, was provoked by feelings 
deeper and more exciting than the enmity of political strife 
or even the rivalry for material wealth. The people of the 
North and South had got to hate one another before the 
trial of strength was removed from the ballot-box to the 
battlefield. When once the latent combativeness of a 
manly people flows in the channel of hatred against another, 
war is likely to be the consequence ; a fact which should be 
remembered by those who, for personal and political reasons, 
in the press and on the platform, with criminal ignorance of 
the nature of war, do their best to bring it about. 

Whatever blame should be attached to the American 
statesmen and politicians who were responsible for the 
rupture between the North and South, it does not affect the 
officers and soldiers who heroically followed the flags of 
their native states, and whose blood, poured out like water, 
has more firmly cemented the union of the nation than any 
other sacrifice could have done. In reading of their exploits 
and devotion we have no other feeling than admiration for the 
brave, and in the pursuit of military science the desire to 
profit by a trathful analysis of the vicissitudes in the mighty 
contest. 
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At the birth of the yeax 1861 the danger of civil war 
loomed large before the people of America. It broke out in 
the spring, and in the course of twelve months had assumed 
dimensions and excited passions which prevented its ending 
otherwise than in the complete overthrow of one party or 
the other. The real turning point of the war was reached 
on May 7, 1863, when the Army of Northern Virginia 
was triumphantly re-entering its cantonments, after over- 
throwing in the Wilderness the great army of invasion 
for the fifth time directed against it. Had the Confederates 
then promptly concentrated their whole resources and 
instantly followed up the victories on the Rappahannock by 
an invasion of the Northern States before their moral effect 
had subsided, it is more than likely that the Southern cause 
would have triumphed. Southern fortresses still barred the 
Mississippi, sufficient resources of men and material were 
still available for the prosecution of the war on approxi- 
mately even terms with the giant adversary, and the spirit 
of the Southern people was elated by victory. But the 
opportunity, hke all great chances, was likely to be of very 
short duration. In the valley of the Mississippi the Fede- 
rals had accumulated superior forces to the Confederates; 
Tennessee had been overrun and New Orleans snatched 
from the Southern Republic. Right along the coast the 
Federal navy had established its superiority, and by its 
strict blockade had most seriously reduced the fighting 
power of the Southern armies and the military resources of 
the nation. On the northern frontier of Virginia alone had 
the Confederates gained repeated and decisive victories, and 
it was just at this point of the theatre of war that fatal 
blows could most easily and effectively be dealt at the 
Northern Power. 

In order to comprehend the strategic situation which 
had arisen when the Army of the Potomac regained the lines 
of Falmouth after Hooker’s defeat, a short sketch of the 
principal events of the war up to that date may be found 
useful. 

In the summer of 1861 fighting more or less desultory 
took place all along the frontier line of the contending 
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states; in Virginia alone the struggle took the form of a 
campaign between organised armies. President Lincoln 
had originally called for the services of only seventy-five 
The first thousand volunteers to defend the Union, but a 
Campaign, much greater number had been enrolled, and when 
McDowell advanced with a well-equipped but undisciplined 
army of about forty thousand men to capture Richmond 
in the middle of July, there were about seventy thousand 
Federals in arms on the Potomac, in the Shenandoah 
Valley and at Fortress Monroe, besides a strong corps 
under McClellan in the mountains of Western Virginia. 
They were opposed by about sixty thousand Confederates, of 
whom nearly half had been raised by General Lee in 
Virginia. These forces were distributed as follows : twenty 
thousand under Beauregard were quartered around Manassas 
Junction, barring the railways which connected Washington 
with Virginia ; fifteen thousand, under General J. E. John- 
ston, defended the Shenandoah Valley, and five thousand tried 
to make head against McClellan in Western Virginia. The 
remainder were posted on the York and James rivers to 
defend the coast. 

At the beginning of the war both sides were anxious to 
avoid the reproach of aggression, yet the North had no 
choice but to attack, and the most fatal error of the Southern 
leaders was not to follow suit when they got the opportunity. 
It was feared that an attack on Northern territory would 
arouse to fever-heat the patriotism of the United States and 
close the ranks of all parties ; for a large section of people 
north of the Potomac sympathised with slavery and hated 
coercing the South. Determination to preserve the Union 
kept the Northern Democrats loyal to the Federal Govern- 
ment, in spite of a minority to whom the events of the war 
at times gave a following, and who were in favour of 
permitting the secession. In the South it was erroneously 
believed that this minority was a factor to reckon with, 
and it was thought that the volunteers who thronged to 
Washington had come chiefiy to defend the national capital; 
having repudiated the Union themselves, the Southern rulers 
and people failed to realise until it was too late the intense 
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devotion with which the integrity of the great American 
commonwealth was regarded in the North. 

When McDoweirs army marched from the camp at 
Washington, where it had been collected and organised, on 
The Battle Eichmond the troops believed that they 

of Bull had an easy task in front of them to ‘whip the 
rebels,* to inflict a little salutary discipline on the 
rebellious sisters, and then to return in triumph to enjoy the 
fame of victory. The weather was hot and the short march 
to the banks of the Bull Eun severely tried the powers of 
the young Federal army. McDowell’s plan of campaign had 
been for a simultaneous offensive by all the Federal forces 
in Virginia, nor did he then realise the difficulty of co- 
ordinating the efforts of raw levies so far apart. On the 
contrary. General J. Johnston, who commanded the Con- 
federates in the Shenandoah Valley, gave his opponent the 
slip and united the bulk of his forces with Beauregard’s on 
the Bull Eun in time to meet McDowell’s attack. The 
Confederate troops, having taken the call to arms more 
seriously, were at this period superior to the Federals, and so 
Johnston’s corps was able to respond to his skilful direction 
and perform the rapid march through the mountains. The 
battle which followed, however, was by no means an easy 
victory for the South. The untrained Federal volunteers 
threw themselves with great bravery against the defenders’ 
line, pierced it, and nearly succeeded in rolling it up, but the 
personal influence of the Southern generals and the steady 
conduct of Jackson’s brigade, which stood like a ‘stonewall ’ 
in the confused mfelee, turned the scale. The Northern 
troops, spent and disorganised by their efforts, fell back in 
great confusion ; retreat soon degenerated into rout, and the 
whole army fled incontinently into Washington, throwing 
away their arms and equipment by the way. After the 
battle the avenues of the city were full of soldiers who were 
making no effort to find their regiments, but who were ready 
to describe in every drinking saloon to all who cared to 
listen, the adventures they had met with in the brief and 
luckless expedition. Panic reigned in the public offices and 
in the money market ; in truth, for several days nothing 
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could have prevented the capture of the city by the enemy 
if he had chosen to attempt it. The Confederate forces, 
however, were also much shaken by the fight, and they had 
no chief far-sighted enough to perceive how great would be 
the advantage of capturing Washington, or strong enough 
to rally the dislocated brigades for a great offensive stroke. 
The occasion soon passed away. The Federal divisions 
were reconstructed and reinforced, and a chain of forts was 
thrown up to cover the approaches of the capital. 

In Western Virginia a short campaign took place in 
August between Lee and McClellan, in which the former 
was worsted. The victory was the sole consolation of the 
North at this period, and it greatly raised the credit of the 
successful general, to whom was entrusted at once the task 
of reorganising the Army of the Potomac. For a brief period 
he was given supreme command of the forces of the United 
States, then Lincoln thought better of it, and reduced his 
authority to the command of the army at Washington ; in 
the meanwhile Joseph Johnston with thirty thousand troops 
remained entrenched at Centreville, close to the field of Bull 
Eun. 

While the first battle had been in progress the wildest 
excitement had reigned in both capitals. From Washington 
senators and other magnates had driven out towards Man- 
assas with a carriage and pair as if to the races, in order to 
enjoy the spectacle. Crowds besieged the telegraph offices, 
and as conflicting messages arrived announcing alternately 
success and disaster, the masses of excited men and weeping 
women went from one paroxysm of emotion to the opposite 
pole. Sharp are the lessons of adversity, and well it is for 
those who know how to profit by them. The autumn and 
winter of 1861 were employed by the North in energetic pre- 
paration for the struggle, whose magnitude was now dimly 
discerned, but in the South a strange apathy followed the 
too easy victory. No serious effort was made to take 
advantage of it, nor yet to concentrate forces in Virginia 
commensurate with the menacing activity of the enemy. 
On March 13, 1862, Lee became * military adviser * to the 
Southern President, and about the same date more serious 
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measures were taken to concentrate an adequate force in 
the forthcoming contest. 

George McClellan, the man on whom Mr. Lincoln’s 
choice fell as commanding general, had been the managing 
George director of a railway company, where his great 
McClellan, talents for organisation had been developed. He 
had served in the Engineer corps of the old army and had 
reached the rank of captain when he resigned. Of all the 
great men of America McClellan has been the object of most 
hatred and obloquy, yet it is the almost universally accepted 
opinion of foreigners who are acquainted with his history 
that he was unjustly dealt with. The complete ignorance 
of the meaning of war on the part of the Government, 
press and people rendered his task a very heavy one. He 
was impulsive and given to writing ill-considered despatches 
at critical times ; he had no diplomatic skill and utterly 
failed to manage Lincoln and his Cabinet, even if he tried 
to, which is not certain ; his eyes magnified difficulties rather 
than saw through them, and he ever leaned to the fault of 
excessive caution. Such were his faults, and at the begin- 
ning of the war he had little or no technical skill in leading 
troops, which was not to be wondered at, considering his 
previous career ; but he showed great aptitude for learning, 
and was well aware of his own limitations and of the weak 
points of his own army and its command arrangements. 
McClellan soon gained and ever kept the affectionate con- 
fidence of his soldiers. He excelled as a strategist in the 
Cabinet, and as an organiser of victory he stands very high 
in the list of great military statesmen. He was but thirty- 
seven years of age when appointed to the most responsible 
post in the Federal army, and, in spite of his failings, it is 
probably true that he shares equally with Lincoln and Grant 
the glory of having done more by his individual work to 
preserve the Union than any other of his contemporaries. 

Bight through the autumn, winter and spring he laboured 
incessantly to bring the army op to a level which would en- 
able it to renew the invasion with a fair prospect of success. 
He steadily resisted the pressure brought to bear by poli- 
ticians and journalists to begin before he was ready, so that 
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by the end of March 1862 the camps round Washington 
held over one hundred thousand well-drilled and perfectly 
equipped infantry, with a powerful artillery. Cavalry and 
trained staff were still wanting, nor did McClellan at that 
time appreciate the importance of the mounted arm. He 
was soon to learn it by costly experience. 

The general plan of operations which McClellan recom- 
mended was an enfolding attack by land and sea upon the 
enemy's territories. Its very magnitude pleased 
Anaconda the Vanity of the American public, who likened it 
Scheme. crushing coils of a serpent round its prey 

and christened it the ‘ Anaconda Scheme.' But the most 
important part of the plan, which McClellan kept to himself 
as long as possible, was the concentration of an overwhelm- 
ingly strong army in the peninsula between the York and 
James rivers where it could be supplied by sea, in order 
to attack the capital of the Confederacy. It was a later 
development of this plan to transport the army by water to 
the south bank of the James in order to cut Eichmond's 
railway communication with the South. The plan of land- 
ing in the peninsula was not particularly brilliant, but it 
had the merit of utilising the Federal navy ; if it had been 
supported by all the forces originally destined for the purpose, 
it would probably have resulted in the capture of Richmond. 
Whether the Federals would have been able to hold the city 
or follow up their advantage is far more doubtful. 

Lincoln and his ministers soon began to distrust and 
dislike their new general. There is no question but that the 
President, at any rate, meant to give loyal support, his 
military education, however, had not at that time reached the 
stage which enabled him to comprehend the intricate problem 
presented by the war. He was utterly unable to grasp the 
fact that strength in defence, but still more in offence, 
depends on concentration of force, not on dispersion ; and 
that, in order to concentrate, some risks must be run, some 
minor considerations must be temporarily neglected. We 
have not space to record here the bickerings and misunder- 
standings which ensued. As is usual in such cases, blame 
attached to both parties and the public service suffered. 
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Some idea may be formed, however, of Lincoln’s strategy from 
the order which he issued at the beginning of February for 
all commanders of the forces of the United States, military 
and naval, without regard to climate, locality or other circum- 
stances, to attack the enemy on Washington’s birthday, 
February 22. 

The month of May found the Army of the Potomac 
investing Eichmond on the east and north-east. The Federal 
outposts were established only six miles from the city, whose 
spires and domes could be seen with tantalising clearness, 
and whose church bells could be heard in the Federal 
bivouacs. The progress of the army from York Town, where 
the surrender of the British forces under Cornwallis had 
taken place in 1781, to the neighbourhood of the capital had 
been slow and painful. McClellan’s want of cavalry had 
made it almost impossible for him to obtain information of 
any value in the enemy’s country. Every spy and negro 
exaggerated the strength of the Confederate forces, the 
swampy nature of the country induced much sickness, and 
the damp heat of the climate enervated the Northern soldiers. 
The Chickahominy, swollen by rain unprecedentedly heavy at 
that time of year, divided the wings of the army, which was 
entrenched across the branch railway from Eichmond to 
White House on the Pamunkey, McClellan’s great supply 
depot. The necessity for stretching a hand to McDowell’s 
corps, whose advance from Fredericsburg to unite with the 
army before Eichmond was daily expected, greatly weakened 
the Federals by unduly extending their positions. In the 
meanwhile a powerful Confederate army had at length been 
collected round Eichmond under the command of Joseph 
Johnston, who determined to concentrate against the wing 
of McClellan’s army on the right bank of the Chickahominy, 
while half the Federal forces were vainly waiting to join 
hands with McDowell on the left bank. 

On May 31 this attack took place. The Confederate 
troops marched through Eichmond cheered by the inhabi- 
tants, of whom the vast majority were women and children, 
and accompanied as far as the battlefield itself by members 
of the Government and of Congress. Every carriage and 
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omnibus that could be horsed followed the army to bring 
back the wounded; the rain fell in torrents, but that did 
of prevent a crowd of spectators thrusting itself 
Seven right on to the field, where newsboys were hawk- 
Pines. -jjg tjjgij. journals. 

Directly they assumed the offensive rfile the Confederates 
foimd the diffic^ties of handling large masses of raw troops 
with untrained leaders. The corps of Dongstreet, Smith and 
Huger, advancing by different roads, were to attack simul- 
taneously ; but one column waited on another, and eventually 
they became engaged one at a time after several hours’ delay. 
The waters of the Chickahominy swept over the banks in 
a tawny flood, carried away one trestle bridge, and threatened 
to cut off all communication between the Federal wings. If 
the Confederate divisions had succeeded in making their 
attack in concert, it must have gone hard with the Federal 
left. McClellan from his headquarters could follow by the 
lines of smoke the progress of the struggle, but he did not 
take the energetic measures which the situation demanded. 
In the course of the afternoon General Johnston was severely 
wounded, and the command of the Confederates devolved on 
Smith, who was ill. The fighting was sanguinary but in- 
decisive ; the Federal divisions on the left bank were tardily 
despatched to help their troops on the other side of the 
stream. A single bridge connected the two wings and over 
it the flooded river almost flowed. When at last the passage 
was accomplished, it was found impossible to get the artillery 
through the deep mire to which the tracks through the 
woods were all reduced. The Federal generals hesitated to 
engage the enemy vrithout guns, and so threw away the best 
chance they had of inflicting a disastrous repulse. Artillery 
has unquestionably played a great rdle in the wars of the 
nineteenth century, but the circumstances required to develop 
its full force are more rarely obtained than for the use of 
cavalry, which is generally neglected except by first-rate 
commanders. Artillery always exercises a powerful moral 
effect : it can also be used to inflict severe material loss if 
the ground favours its action and if it is handled by officers 
who are skilful tacticians with thorough knowledge of how 
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to assist the other arms. The last condition is the hardest 
to find ; and it is certain that many a fight has been lost by 
depending too much on the effect of artillery fire, which has 
in many cases done nothing except batter the hostile guns. 
On June 1 the Southern troops fell back to Bichmond, 
leaving the Federals in possession of the field ; their enter- 
prise had failed from want of concerted action, but it had 
shown how precarious was the position of the Federal 
army. 

The promise of uniting McDowell’s corps with the rest 

of the army under McClellan’s command had compelled the 

Jack on in extend his right flank so as to effect a 

the shen- junction north of Bichmond with the expected 

andoab reinforcements ; but, since McDowell’s march had 
Valley 

been countermanded, the sacrifice was made in 
vain. In order to understand the motives which actuated 
the Government in withholding the repeatedly promised 
reinforcements we must turn to another part of the theatre of 
war. When Johnston brought his army back from Manassas 
Junction to defend Bichmond, he detached about fifteen 
thousand men under the command of Stonewall Jackson 
into the Shenandoah Valley, with instructions to defend it as 
far as possible, and to keep the Federal forces on the Potomac 
from reinforcing McClellan by stirring up trouble for them 
elsewhere. Since General Smith was too ill to serve, Lee 
succeeded Johnston in the command of the army on the 
morrow of Seven Pines. Jackson had by this time 
acquitted himself so well of his task that Lee formed the 
daring plan of bringing his army corps to Bichmond for a 
decisive attack on McClellan. For another three weeks, 
however, Jackson was busy in the Valley fighting the three 
Federal divisions with which Lincoln attempted to surround 
him, and which were directed by telegraph from the White 
House at Washington. The forces employed were greatly 
superior to Jackson’s corps, but, operating from distant 
points with no supreme commander present in the field, they 
suffered defeat one after the other at the hands of their 
slippery antagonist, who marched and countermarched his 
command from Staunton to Winchester, striking first at one 
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and then at another of the separate Federal colunams, so that 
each was led to believe itself to be the prime objective. 

The Valley of Virginia which played such an important 
part in the strategy of the war is a fertile province averaging 
thirty miles in width, bounded by the Potomac on the north 
and by a rampart of mountains on the other three sides. 
The Blue Bidge divides it for a length of one hundred and 
seventy miles from the plain of Virginia. The scene of 
Jackson’s memorable campaign was the northern half of this 
province, whose rich pastures, deep ravines and forest-clad 
slopes provided a most admirable arena for skilful manoeuvres, 
while the ample resources of the country enabled the Con- 
federates to dispense with supply trains in a great measure, 
thus increasing their mobility ; the friendly disposition of the 
inhabitants kept them well informed of the movements of 
the enemy. A small but active force of cavalry formed part 
of the Valley army under command of Colonel Ashby, whose 
skilful tactics greatly contributed to its victories, though the 
want of discipline of his men sometimes lost fair opportuni- 
ties. Unfortunately for the South, Ashby was killed before 
Jackson left the Shenandoah. 

The situation in the Valley was an ideal chance for a 
young commander to show his skill, and in Jackson the 
Confederate Government had found one of the greatest 
artists who ever had the chance of displaying genius by 
commanding troops in war. He was at this time thirty- 
seven years old, and had served in the regular artillery before 
he joined the Virginian forces at the outbreak of the war. 
For several years he had been a professor of tactics and 
military history at the Cadet College of Lexington. At first 
he was very unpopular in the army ; his stern enforcement 
of discipline among the young Republican levies was im- 
patiently borne, but his thorough devotion to the cause of 
his country and sincere love of his profession gained the 
respect of the troops, which rapidly developed into enthusi- 
astic affection as they shared his glorious exploits. 

Throughout the month of June, Lee and his troops 
successfully deceived the Federal forces and their cautious 
leader as to the real strength of the defending army. 
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Constant skirmishes gave the impression that the Southerners 
were able to dispute every yard of ground ; wherever the 
Federal outposts were known to be most vigilant and where 
field-glasses most often searched their lines, the Confederate 
soldiers made a great show of entrenching and raising breast- 
works. The month of June was an anxious time for the 
South. The unchecked advance of the Federal troops in 
the West, the enormous host threatening the capital on the 
soil of Virginia, and the reaction and disappointment after 
the unsuccessful battle of Seven Pines, had spread dismay 
among the people and shaken the faith of the army. Lee 
did not then possess the trust which had been accorded to 
Joseph Johnston; he was best known as the commander 
who had failed against McClellan in Western Virginia, and 
his appointment to the chief command of the Army of 
Northern Virginia, which he was destined to lead through 
so glorious a career both of victory and disaster, was con- 
sidered at the time to be due entirely to the friendship of 
Jefferson Davis. Never did a ruler exercise a wiser choice. 
It was characteristic of Lee’s bold strategy that as soon as 
he had taken over command he resisted the pressure brought 
to bear on him to withdraw his lines nearer to Richmond 
because any contraction of the Confederate posts would 
have greatly facilitated McClellan’s task by reducing the 
wide extent of front over which his army was stretched. 
Lee was already maturing the audacious stroke by which in 
concert with Jackson he defeated the Army of the Potomac 
and raised the siege of Richmond. 

By one of those lucky coincidences which, however, only 
befall good managers, Jackson chased Banks’ division before 
j , him into Winchester on May 24, the very same 

hunT^of ^ day that Lincoln visited McDowell at Frederics- 
burg, where final arrangements were made to march 
thence on Richmond with forty thousand men and 
one hundred guns. If this measure had been carried out, 
and followed up by a general advance of the united forces 
under McClellan, it is not improbable that Richmond would 
have fallen ; but on his return to Washington the President 
was met by the news that Stonewall Jackson had swept the 
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Valley and was about to cross the Potomac with his 
victorious army. The Government instantly cancelled 
McDowell’s instructions, and directed the best part of his 
troops to assist in a campaign against Jackson. This 
decision was fatal to the original plan of capturing Bich- 
mond. If, however, it had succeeded in capturing Jackson, 
the result would have been almost as solid an advantage for 
the North ; but, owing in great measure to the method of its 
execution, to want of cavalry, and to the absence of any 
supreme commander of the widely separated corps designated 
to join in the hunt, Lincoln’s campaign on the Shenandoah 
failed as signally as McClellan’s on the Chickahominy. 
The Federal troops were used up by forced marches and 
sharp rearguard actions, but failed to close on the small 
Confederate army, which slipped away from them in the 
middle of June, leaving its bewildered and exhausted pur- 
suers to expect a repetition of its enterprises in the same 
region. 

Lee in the meanwhile had conquered the hearts of his 
soldiers, who had worked with a will in fortifying their lines. 
Stuart’s Stuart with a brigade of cavalry 

first great to make an extended reconnaissance round the 
enemy’s right, which was only guarded by a few 
squadrons of the weak Federal cavalry division. These 
squadrons belonged to Stuart’s old regiment the 2nd United 
States Cavalry ; they were quickly driven away, and the 
reconnaissance was carried out with complete success. 
Stuart swept right round the Federal army, using bridle 
roads through the woods with which his men were well 
acquainted. He destroyed much material, gathered im- 
portant information, and, after crossing the Chickahominy 
below the Federal positions, reappeared in Eichmond from 
the south. This raid made the reputation of the ad- 
venturous cavalry leader and proved to demonstration how 
pitiable is the situation of a huge mass of infantry without 
cavalry protection. Lee profited by the information thus 
obtained and by the consternation created both at Wash- 
ington and at McClellan’s headquarters to complete his 
arrangements for taking the offensive. 
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No axtifice was neglected to deceive the Federal 
authorities ; newspapers, prisoners and spies all conspired to 
acquaint the enemy that Jackson’s army was being heavily 
reinforced for a grand stroke at Washington. A division 
of infantry was actually sent by train to reinforce him, 
and great was the indignant surprise in the Bichmond press 
because the careless mismanagement of the railway authori- 
ties had allowed the trains convejdng this division to be 
blocked in broad daylight within sight of a camp of Federal 
prisoners about to be exchanged who would spread the news 
in the North. The men had hardly got out of the cars than 
they were re-embarked by night, and the whole of Jackson’s 
army, less a small detachment, was brought across Virginia, 
a distance of one hundred miles, to attack the Army of the 
Potomac. This was the second time the Confederates had 
executed the same stroke of strategy, Johnston having 
slipped through Manassas Gap in time to join Beauregard 
at Bull Bun, eleven months earlier. 

On May 25, as the first rosy flush of dawn spread across 
the eastern sky and slowly lit up the seven hills of the 
Jackson beleaguered city, a single travel-stained rider came 
and Lee in between the forts and dismounted at the door of 
combine. Rouse, The commander-in-chief was imme- 

diately roused to confer with the new-comer, who an hour 
later was making his way back through the streets, where it 
is said he was recognised as the already famous victor of the 
Shenandoah campaign. The same night the Valley troops 
halted at Ashland Station, twenty miles north of Bichmond ; 
the following day they were marching south-west so as to 
strike at the right flank and rear of the single Federal corps 
with which McClellan still clung to the left bank of the 
Chickahominy. At the same time Lee personally took com- 
mand of a powerful column which bore down against the 
front of the enemy. At night the vault of the sky was 
again ruddy with the glare of hostile watch-fires, but the 
agony of Bichmond was over for the present ; the next few 
days were to witness her signal deliverance. 

The right wing of the Unionist army was commanded by 
FitzJohn Porter, then accounted one of the best of the 
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Federal generals. The first Confederate attack fell upon 
McCall’s division of ‘ Pennsylvania Beserves,’ strongly en- 
Beaver’s trenched on a small creek flowing into the Ghicka- 
hominy called Beaver’s Dam. The assault was 
Mill. made without proper reconnaissance against a very 
strong position held with cool courage by its sturdy defenders, 
who flung back one storming column after another vrith de- 
structive loss until darkness put an end to the fight. On the 
follovping day the Confederate army resumed its advance in 
three columns, Longstreet, on the right, marched down the 
river bank, A. P. Hill in the centre and Jackson on the left, 
covered by Stuart’s cavalry division. The Federals had 
withdrawn from Beaver’s Dam and were concentrated on the 
Gaines’ Mill plateau covering the bridges of the Chicka- 
hominy. McClellan, being now aware of Lee’s intentions, 
had reinforced his right vnng to forty thousand men, who 
were attacked by fifty-five thousand Confederates. The 
advance of the latter was delayed owing to Jackson’s troops 
taking a wrong road and crossing the front of the centre 
column under A. P. Hill. To rectify the mistake took 
several hours, and thus the right wing of Lee’s army was 
engaged to the hilt before the left had deployed for action. 
Jackson’s attack though tardy was decisive, and Porter’s 
army corps was swept in confusion from its position. Dark- 
ness and the sturdy resistance of a rearguard of regular 
infantry saved the Federals from annihilation, but the victory 
was complete, and McClellan’s communication with his 
supply depot at White House was cut. He had already 
resolved to move his army to the left bank of the James and 
had made every preparation for his * strategic movement,’ as 
he called it. Lee was at a loss for several hours, nor did he 
divine the intentions of his adversary until the latter had 
gained a start in the race to the James which was decisive. 

On June 29 Lee began the pursuit. He ordered Jackson 
Lee’s pur- ^ press on the rear of the retreating army, while 
suit of Longstreet attacked it in flank and Magruder en- 

° ^ deavoured to head it off. These dispositions did not 

succeed. Jackson was held up first on the Chickahominy and 
then at the passage of the White Oak Swamp, a morass 
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through which trickles a sluggish stream parallel with the 
Chickahominy. Longstreet’s flank attack was repulsed at 
Frayzer’s Farm, and McClellan’s army, having successfully 
executed its most difficult manoeuvre of retreating in the 
teeth of a victorious enemy, reached the plateau called 
Malvern Hill, which overlooked the dark forest on the north 
and east, and which was protected by the waters of the James 
glittering in the midsummer sun on the west and south, 
and by little creeks on both Banks. Across this plateau 
the Federal army formed for battle on July 1, with an open 
space of about half a mile between its position and the 
sombre curtain of woods which hid the approach of the 
enemy. The infantry had time to partially entrench them- 
selves, and the guns placed in a wide semicircle swept the 
narrow valley and formed a second tier of deadly fire over the 
heads of the riflemen. 

The distance which the Federal host had traversed in the 
three days was not great, fifteen mileshaving been the average 
Malvern length of the whole march ; but the ninety thousand 

soldiers had formed the escort of a huge convoy 
which moved by a single narrow road through the woods 
and stretched from the point of departure to the bank of the 
James. The nine regiments which composed the Confede- 
rate cavalry force under Stuart had been lured into pursuing 
the Federal cavalry down the Chickahominy, which was at 
first believed to be McClellan’s line of retreat, consequently 
they were unable to take part in the pursuit of the main 
army. Not only was cavalry needed to harass the enemy’s 
retreating column, and to seize the heights on the river bank 
in order to cut off its escape, but nine regiments of cavalry, 
say three thousand riders, would not have been too many to 
patrol the Confederate front, to explore the many tracks 
through the plantations and woods, and to link the marching 
columns so that they might deliver their assault together. 

From the Chickahominy to the James the line of march 
had been strewn with d6bris of all sorts. The wounded of 
two hard fights and many thousand stragglers filled the 
woods ; every yard of the road the pursuers found arms, 
ammunition and warlike stores abandoned, a state of things 

c 
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which spread the delusion that the Federal army had lost all 
power of resistance. It was unavoidable that &e Confede- 
rate infantry columns fell into considerable confusion, and 
reached the edge of the woods before Malvern Hill at differ- 
ent times in the afternoon of the 1st, while the Federal 
troops had been resting themselves and preparing the position 
since ten o'clock. McClellan had so little fear of its being 
captured that he went on board a Federal gunboat to super- 
intend the supplying of his forces and their next move to 
Harrison’s Landing, leaving FitzJohn Porter once again in 
command. His enemies in the North have not failed to 
remark on his absence from the battlefield on the critical 
days of Seven Pines, Gaines’ Mill and Malvern Hill, and not 
without some show of reason. 

At 3 P.M., before the position had been carefully recon- 
noitred, the battle began by a series of fierce but badly 
directed assaults from the Confederate right wing under 
Magruder. Without artillery preparation he attempted to 
rush his infantry in successive detachments across the seven 
hundred yards of open ground which lay in front of the 
Federal line. The Southern soldiers fought heroically; 
their killed and wounded covered the hill-side, but they were 
unable to make any serious impression on the well-posted 
enemy. D. Hill commanded the Confederate division which 
next came up into line on Magruder’s left ; he did his best 
to assist the right wing, but with like result. The disjointed 
attacks, again and again repeated, were met by a smashing 
storm of gun and rifle fire. The Federal left was protected 
by the gunboats on the river which threw big shells into 
the woods where the Confederates attempted to mass their 
brigades preparatory to the attack. Of Jackson’s corps only 
the advanced guard was engaged, and Longstreet was still 
behind him when the sun set on a field blurred with smoke 
and blood. 

The Confederate army lost seventeen thousand men 
killed and wounded from June 25 to the night of July 1, 
of whom more than four thousand fell in the vain assault on 
Malvern Hill. Some five thousand men had straggled in the 
woods who afterwards rejoined the colours. The severe work 
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in the hottest period of the Virginian summer, long hours 
on the march and costly fights each day had greatly exhausted 
both armies. During the night of July 1 the sultry sky 
became overclouded and tropical rain descended which pene- 
trated the thick foliage of the trees and soaked the men who 
slept exhausted beneath them, while the wounded on the hill- 
side were exposed to the full fury of the storm. Under cover 
of the pitch-dark night and heavy rain McClellan withdrew 
his troops from the position they had defended so well, in 
order to rejoin their trains at Harrison’s Landing. The 
exhaustion of the night’s march on the top of all their 
previous exertions and following the long battle on Malvern 
Hill completely wrecked the army for several hours. The 
different regiments staggered into their new bivouacs with- 
out strength to defend themselves if they had been attacked. 
Fortunately for them the bulk of the enemy’s forces were 
hardly less used up ; the bloody repulse on the 1st and the 
strength of the position at Harrison’s Landing saved the 
Federal army from being attacked again ; for Lee, satisfied 
with having raised the siege of Bichmond, had determined to 
ask no further sacrifice of his army for the present, though it 
is said that Jackson was most reluctant to give up the chase. 

The situation of the two armies on the night of July 1 
is worth remembering. Both had suffered very severely, 
physically and morally, but the Confederate commander had 
the whole of his left wing under Jackson and Longstreet 
comparatively fresh, since they had not been engaged on 
the 1st. The destruction of McClellan’s army was of para- 
mount importance, and so fair a chance of decisive victory 
was not likely to recur at frequent intervals. It can now be 
said that Lee missed a grand opportunity in the midst of 
the hurricane which hid the retreat of his enemy. Having 
failed to storm their position by a frontal attack with his 
right wing, he should have closed on the enemy with a chain 
of outposts while the divisions of the Confederate left 
should have slept on their arms for a few hours ready to 
attack with the first streak of daylight. These dispositions 
would probably have given warning of the retreat in time 
to fall upon the enemy in the very act. They could hardly 
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have failed to enable such a leader as Jackson to make 
an effective swoop on the rearguard and to capture a rich 
prize. It should never be forgotten that when your own 
forces are apparently at their last gasp your enemy is very 
likely in a yet more stricken condition. 

Prom Malvern Hill the victorious army of the South 
returned triumphant to the capital which it had saved, to re- 
Pope’s ceive the praises of the beautiful women of Virginia, 
campw^ Some ten thousand brave men had been killed or 

m North- 
ern Vir- permanently disabled, the city was a vast hospital 

8“^®- crammed to overflowing with the wounded of both 

armies, but the people were becoming inured to such 

horrors, and their joy was boundless at being able to sleep 

of a night without hearing through their slumber the 

menacing snarl of McClellan’s guns. The month of July 

passed while both armies rested and refitted, but in the 

interval the Washington Government had initiated a new 

campaign which was destined to be even more disastrous to 

it than the last. Lincoln had learned from Jackson the 

folly of trying to direct the movement of distant armies 

from his ofl&ce in Washington; dazzled by the Federal 

successes on the Mississippi, and unable to appreciate the 

greater difficulty of McClellan’s task, he had sent for two 

generals from the West to carry on the war against Virginia. 

Halleck was named commander-in-chief of the Federal 

armies ; to Pope was given the command of the field army 

concentrated in the northern counties of the State, which 

was made up of the corps formerly led independently by 

Fremont, Banks and McDowell. In the first week in 

August this army numbered fifty thousand fighting men. 

Pope will ever be notorious for the odious and boastful 
proclamations with which he inaugurated his inglorious 
campaign. The plan which he communicated to the 
‘ Committee of Congress on the Conduct of the War,’ a sort 
of political inquisition sitting at Washington with power to 
report on the generals in the field, was to ‘ lie off the flank 
of the rebels,’ to press upon their rearward communications 
if they neglected him, and to draw them away into the 
Shenandoah Valley if they pressed him. Without being 
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brilliant, the scheme thus quaintly expressed was not un- 
sound; the essential condition for success, however, was 
perfect harmony of action between McClellan’s army on 
the James and Pope’s detachment on the Bappahannock, 
and this harmony was entirely wanting from the beginning. 

As soon as Lee became convinced that the dissensions 
known to exist between McClellan and his Government 
would prevent a vigorous offensive against Eichmond from 
that quarter, he granted Jackson’s urgent request to turn 
upon Pope, and placed three divisions at his disposal, shortly 
followed by a fourth. With these troops Jackson hastily 
occupied Gordonsville and Orange Court House so as to 
block the further advance of the enemy along the Orange 
and Alexandria Eailway, the trunk line of Virginia which 
was connected with the line from Eichmond to Frederics- 
burg by a branch from Gordonsville to Hanover Court 
House, called the Virginia Central. Pope was on unusually 
bad terms with the people of the country, nor was his local 
supply service good enough to collect its meagre resources, 
so that he depended almost entirely on the railway for the 
food and ammunition necessary to keep his army in the 
field. His principal supply depot was at Manassas Junction, 
then considered to be so safe from hostile raids that no 
proper measures were taken to guard this precious line of 
railway by which alone the army drew the means of life. 

On August 7 Jackson, who had until then remained on 
the defensive, marched northwards to gain touch with the 
enemy. On the 8th he crossed the Eapidan, and 
Battle of on the 9th at Cedar Mountain fought a severe and 
MmmtaiD action with Banks’ corps, which was on 

its mettle to answer the sneers of the general from 
the West. Both sides suffered about fifteen hundred 
casualties, and Jackson fell back across the Eapidan, leaving 
to Banks the credit of having successfully withstood him. 
But the terror of his name induced the Washington Cabinet 
to interpret his movements as the prelude of an advance in 
force upon the Potomac. Instead of seeking to prevent this 
plan by a vigorous offensive vnth McClellan’s large army 
in front of Eichmond, which must quickly have put a term 
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to Confederate adventures, Halleck persuaded the President 
to recall the Army of the Potomac and to add it to the army 
of Pope. So little did he imderstand the magnitude of this 
operation that he seems to have believed seven days would 
suffice to place McClellan’s regiments in line of battle by 
the side of Pope’s, and to this day Pope’s friends assert that 
the scheme failed through the disloyal conduct of McClellan 
in purposely delaying the move. In point of fact, it was 
executed with surprising smoothness and rapidity, but long 
ere it was possible for the two Federal armies to unite, Lee 
had concentrated his main strength against Pope. 

On August 13 Lee learnt from Mosby, who arrived that 
day in Bichmond among a batch of prisoners exchanged 
McClellan Federals, that Burnside’s troops had 

recalled Sailed from Hampton Boads for Acquia Creek on 
the Potomac, and immediately the northward 
march of the Confederate army was resolved upon. 
We shall here endeavour to give in main outline 
a short account of the events which followed, 
considered from the standpoint of their strategic importance. 
The famous campaign has inspired many an interesting 
theme and will furnish the material for many more. Who- 
ever wishes to study the tactical details of the hardly 
disputed battles by the Potomac will find in Henderson’s 
eloquent pages a thrilling and picturesque narrative of this 
period of the war. 

To continue our story ; on August 20 the Confederates 
crossed the Bapidan, but Pope hastily retreated behind the 
Bappahannock. Want of sufficient cavalry had caused 
Lee’s plan of surprising Pope on the Bapidan to fail. It 
had b^n necessary to post Stuart’s division on the Lower 
Bappahannock, while the infantry division there under 
D. H. Hill concentrated, and before Stuart’s command could 
rejoin the army a captured letter had warned Pope of Lee’s 
gathering forces. On the 21st the Confederate army under 
Lee, sixty-five thousand strong and divided into two army 
corps of which Jackson’s formed the left and Longstreet’s 
the right wing, faced the Federals along the Bappahannock ; 
both armies held on to the railway. Lee had three altema- 
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tives: to force the passage of the river and attack Pope in 
front, to turn his right or left flank. He finally resolved on 
turning the enemy’s right, trusting to the wooded spurs of 
the Bull Bun Mountains to conceal the movements of the 
outflanking column, which had to do its work quickly before 
the Army of the Potomac could reinforce Pope. On the 
22nd Jackson began his flank march with three divisions of 
infantry, while Stuart’s cavalry covered his exposed flank 
and Longstreet did his best by extending his troops to mask 
Jackson’s departure. The movement, however, soon became 
known to Pope, who had been on the look out for it. He 
telegraphed to Halleck that he should relinquish the line of 
the river and conform to the movements of the detached 
Confederate wing in order to crush it. During the 22nd, 
however, he changed his mind and issued orders that night 
to his corps commanders to concentrate for an attack upon 
Longstreet. The same evening torrents of rain filled the 
river and made the fords impassable. Early’s division of 
Jackson’s corps which had crossed was cut off, and Pope 
renouncing his plan of assailing Longstreet, sent out fresh 
orders to turn upon Jackson, as he had originally intended. 

Bather than run any risks a great preponderance of 
strength was directed to surround Early’s division, with the 
result that the whole of August 23 was spent in concen- 
trating the Federal army, while the Confederate soldiers 
constructed a trestle bridge over which Early’s troops 
recrossed. Consequently the four Federal corps marched all 
day only to find their prey had escaped In the midst of the 
storm on the night of the 22nd Stuart had reached the rail- 
way in rear of Pope’s army with a regiment of horse and 
captured Pope’s private baggage and official papers, the 
contents of which greatly assisted Lee in his next move. 
August 24 was passed by the opposing forces on the Bappa- 
hannock with the amusement of a distant and desultory 
cannonade, while Jackson pursued his march round Pope’s 
right flank; the corps of Porter and Heintzelman of 
McClellan’s army having reached Acquia Creek and Alexan- 
dria respectively were hurrying to Pope’s assistance. Stuart’s 
raid had upset the Federal railway communication and a 
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quarrel between Pope and the railway director named Hangst 
brought the confusion to a climax. The Federal cavalry 
and infantry continued to march, but food and forage had 
become very scarce in their bivouacs, the horses and men 
were knocked up and the fighting strength of the army was 
greatly reduced by straggling. The varying destinations 
given by Pope to the reinforcements marching towards him 
as he changed his plans had had the effect of scattering 
the Federal forces in hopeless confusion across Northern 
Virginia. Halleck lost count of the position of the different 
corps and was obliged to confess to McClellan that he knew 
neither where to find Pope nor the enemy. 

While this chaos of command reigned in the Federal 
army Jackson early on the 25th disappeared among the 
woods which clothe the spurs of the Blue Ridge, and leaving 
every cart behind which he could dispense with pressed 
rapidly forward. About midnight he reached Salem, at the 
western end of the pass called Thoroughfare Gap ; after a 
few hours’ rest the column resumed its march through the 
hills still covered by Stuart’s horsemen, who crossed the 
ridge single file by a mountain path. Soon after noon on 
August 26 the Confederates were in possession of the rail- 
way at Bristow Station, and had cut the telegraph wires while 
the Federal troops with Pope were preparing once again to 
attack Lee on the Rappahannock. The same evening a small 
detachment under Stuart seized the great Federal depot at 
Manassas Junction, whither Jackson repaired with his whole 
corps next day. Having rested and fed his weary and 
hungry ‘ Foot Cavalry,’ as his wonderful infantry were called 
from their feats of marching, he set fire to the immense mass 
of stores collected for the use of the Federal army ; it was 
the sinister glare of this conflagration which announced to 
the enemy that their communications were effectually cut. 
Pope had no choice but to reopen them by force, and with 
that purpose he once again set his troops on the march with 
the intention of surrounding Jackson’s audacious corps. 

On August 26 Lee had moved the Confederate army to 
its left leaving a line of outposts on the river, and on the 
27th he marched rapidly towards Thoroughfaire Gap by the 
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same road Jackson had followed two days before. If Pope 
was to profit by the separation of the enemy’s wings he 
The little time to spare, and at any cost he 

GrovetoBf delay the column marching to Jackson’s assis- 

and Man- tance. The fact that this column must pass through 
assas. the defiles of the Bull Eun Mountains greatly 
simplified the task of checking it with a detachment while the 
main body fell upon Jackson, who retired northward on the 
28th, striking sharply at a Federal division he encountered on 
the Warrenton road. With incredible lack of judgment Pope 
decided to abandon the pass and to call up McDowell’s corps 
which guarded it to join in the attack on Jackson. A skirmish, 
however, took place at Thoroughfare Gap on the 28th 
between Lee’s advanced guard and a division of McDowell’s 
corps, and the firing was heard by Jackson’s troops, who thus 
became aware that their comrades had come within hail. 
The distance from Manassas Junction to Eappahannock 
Station on the river is twenty-six miles, but the route 
followed by the Confederate army entailed a march of fifty 
miles. The object of the detour for Jackson’s corps was to 
demoralise the enemy by seizing his magazines, and Lee’s 
object in following the same route was to fight with his 
whole army united, by which alone decisive results could 
be hoped for. Both plans succeeded to perfection. On 
August 29 Pope having at length concentrated about half 
his scattered army attacked J ackson’s corps. It was strongly 
posted on the right bank of the Bull Eun, which protected 
the left, while an old railway cutting ran along the front and 
gave excellent cover to riflemen. At the same time Pope, 
realising all too late the fatal error he had made in letting 
Longstreet’s corps pass the Gap, took tardy steps to keep 
the Confederate wings apart. The Federal generals, how- 
ever, confused by contradictory orders do not seem to have 
supported his plan with proper energy, for no serious resis- 
tance was offered to Longstreet, who came into line with 
Jackson by noon on the 29th, just as the Federal corps 
employed in the attack all the morning withdrew from 
Jackson’s front shattered and demoralised. The village of 
Groveton gave its name to the battle of the 29th to distinguish 
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it from the more important straggle on the 30th called the 
second Manassas. 

Davm of August 30 saw both armies united and drawn 
up in presence of one another. The woods concealed the 
troops of Longstreet’s corps, so that Pope was induced to 
believe he had still time to crush Jackson’s command, which 
had lost severely in the battle of the 29th. Accordingly he 
concentrated his reinforcements against the Confederate left 
and renewed the attacks, which were uniformly repulsed 
with severe loss. Fresh troops were brought into action, 
and it seemed as if mere weight of numbers must break the 
thin line of Grey, which still clung with desperate tenacity 
to the position, when just as a great dark column of infantry 
strode forward to deliver a stunning blow at the Confederate 
centre, Longstreet slipped the leash and his infantry threw 
themselves with savage yeUs of triumph upon the Federal 
left. A general advance of the Southern army then took 
place. Longstreet swept the opposing troops before him, 
and the survivors of Jackson’s ragged regiments joined in 
the chase. It was just such a manoeuvre as Wellington and 
Blucher successfully executed on the field of Waterloo. 
There were only wanting the ten thousand cavalry who 
flooded the Belgian plain, spread confusion right though 
the Grand Army, and prevented it from rallying. Had 
such a force been under Lee’s hand the annihilation of 
the Federal army must have followed. As it was, a rear- 
guard of Pennsylvanian and regular infantry gallantly 
stemmed the torrent and enabled the defeated troops to 
cross the Bull Eun on their way to Centreville. 

Heavy rain fell after the battle, which doubtless checked 
the ardour of the pursuit, but it also added to the misery 
and demoralisation of the retreating Federals. Lee once 
again divided his forces. Jackson on the Slst reached 
Chantilly on the turnpike road from Alexandria to Aldie, 
thus threatening to cut off from the Potomac Pope’s army, 
which had gained the Centreville entrenchments, while 
Longstreet’s outposts were extended across the Warrenton 
road. On September 1 there was another sharp fight on 
the Aldie turnpike close to Chantilly, in which Jackson’s 
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men were again victorious ; but Pope’s game was up, and 
September 2 saw the masses of the Federal army thrown 
back upon Washington, where McClellan once again took 
command, and by his personal influence restored order and 
confidence in a very short time. 

On the field of Manassas and in the marches which had 
preceded the collision Pope’s incapacity had placed his army 
The earn- at a hopeless disadvantage in spite of its numerical 
Ma^land troops on both sides had dis- 

— s^tem- played a power of marching and manoeuvring, and 
her 1862. g, contempt of death in the fight, which proved how 
far they had travelled on the way of becoming perfect 
machines of war. Nearly ten thousand men had been 
lost in action by Lee and about fifteen thousand by Pope ; 
the country was sown broadcast with stragglers, the great 
majority of whom rejoined their colours. Great was the 
triumph at Eichmond when it was announced that the mighty 
host so lately thundering at her gates had been chased 
ignominiously into Washington, which now stood in like 
predicament. Great was the consternation throughout the 
North, for it was rightly conjectured that the Southern 
generals were not men to let such victories go without 
profiting by them. If the Southern Government had pos- 
sessed the same insight as Lee and Jackson, Manassas 
would not improbably have been followed byan invasion of the 
North with the concentrated forces of the Confederacy, drawn 
from every part of the Southern States for the purpose ; but 
no such wise counsel prevailed and the chance was lost. 

Loss in battle, but much more the straggling of men who 
could not follow their regiments on the forced marches 
which had carried their standards from the James to the 
Potomac, had reduced Lee’s army to less than fifty thousand 
men in spite of reinforcements. A great number of his 
infantry had worn out their boots, and even the spoils 
captured on the field of Manassas had not sufficed to renew 
their equipment ; gims and rifles indeed there were, but 
boots, clothes and blankets were terribly deficient. Another 
fifty thousand men from Eichmond and from the Southern 
and Central States were required for an advance into 
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Northern territory, which was certain to draw aU the 
Federal forces once more into the field. Almost any sacri- 
fice of territory for the time being would have been a small 
price to pay in order to strengthen Lee’s hand with 
adequate numbers. Nothing was done, however, to help 
him, and he resolved to cross the Potomac with what troops 
he had in anticipation of the consent of his Government 
reluctantly wrung from it. 

The military situation on the Potomac was singular 
enough. The two Federal armies which had lately mustered 
170,000 troops, and which still included 100,000 fit for duty, 
organised in eight army corps, lay within the forts of Wash- 
ington. At Harper’s Ferry twelve thousand men garrisoned 
another entrenched camp which, besides guarding the 
passage of the Potomac at this point fifty miles above 
Washington, contained a vast amount of warlike stores. 
There were no other organised Federal forces in this part of 
the theatre of war, but the militia were available in unlimited 
number for garrisons and local defence, while volunteers were 
enrolling in every State of the Union to repel the invasion. 
Between Harper’s Ferry and the capital Lee’s little army 
crossed the Potomac and occupied Frederic City in Maryland, 
while Stuart’s cavalry ranged the country. It was hoped 
that the appearance of the Confederate army in the border 
State would rally its inhabitants to the cause of Secession, 
but this hope proved vain. In western Maryland the 
sympathy of the people was Unionist or indifferent, and 
although from Frederic the Confederate army could easily 
reach Baltimore, which was disaffected to the Union, yet such 
a move would have been fatal unless Lee was capable of 
defeating McClellan’s numerous host, which now cautiously 
issued from the shelter of the forts. 

The Confederate commander resolved to attempt the 
capture of Harper’s Ferry ; he therefore fell back west of the 
Harper’s South Mountain, which he resolved on holding 
Ferry. against McClellan’s troops while Jackson reduced 
the fortress. An order was sent in duplicate to General 
D. H. Hill at Frederic informing him of the scheme and 
directing him to hold the pass at Turner’s Gap by which the 
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road from Frederic is carried westward through the hills. 
One copy of this order was left about and picked up by a 
Federal soldier after the Confederates had retreated from 
Frederic. The result of this careless accident was very 
unfortunate to the South, for McClellan immediately realised 
the danger to Harper’s Ferry and saw through his enemy’s 
whole scheme. The slow movements of the Army of the 
Potomac in its advance from Washington to Frederic gave 
place to more energetic measures for the relief of Harper’s 
Ferry, and for forcing Lee to give battle before he could con- 
centrate his army. 

In the meanwhile Jackson and McLaws had converged 
on the doomed fortress from opposite directions. Jackson 
had crossed the Potomac above the place, while McLaws 
had seized the Maryland heights which command it on the 
right bank of the river. On the 1 4th the investment was 
completed by the punctual arrival of the Confederate divisions 
at their rendezvous. On September 15 it surrendered with all 
its material, and McLaws had time to turn and inflict a 
smart check upon Franklin’s corps sent to relieve the place 
before he followed Jackson across the stream at Harper’s 
Ferry, and thence up the right bank to gain Sharpsburg on 
the left bank, where the Southern army was concentrating. 
The capture of this fortress was a fine stroke of audacious 
strategy, but it must be admitted that after the loss of the 
despatch fortune singularly favoured the bold adventure, 
which could hardly have been accomplished had the Federals 
displayed more intelhgence and activity. 

Not less than ninety thousand men were advancing on 
September 13 to crush Lee’s small army, which, including 
The the detachments assailing Harper’s Ferry, hardly 
^tom^the forty-five thousand soldiers. On Septem- 

passes of ber 14 the Federals forced the passes of the South 
Moimtain after a sanguinary fight. On the 15th 

September Lee took his stand at Sharpsburg, on the hills over- 
ly* looking the Antietam, a small tributary of the 
Potomac. McClellan’s army had been somewhat dislocated 
by the rough fighting of the previous day, and was not easy 
to handle in the face of the enemy, for the same familiar 
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canses, i.e. want of cavalry and scarcity of trained staff 
officers. Lee might therefore have fallen back into Virginia, 
where McClellan must have followed him, to give battle 
under circumstances which were more likely to be favourable 
to the South ; but he seems to have counted on the high 
spirit of his soldiers elated by their recent splendid victories, 
and he was loth to abandon his enterprise without a battle. 
There is little doubt too that he underrated at this time the 
fighting power of his enemies. 

While Lee was taking post along the Antietam, and 
Jackson’s corps was hurrying to join him, the great Federal 
army continued its cautious advance. On the 16th the two 
armies were in contact and some sharp skirmishes took 
place between them. During the day Jackson’s division 
arrived, followed by McLaws. A. P. Hill’s division had been 
left to dispose of the valuable booty and prisoners captured 
at Harper’s Ferry ; it could not therefore reach Sharpsburg 
until the next day. The day was spent by the Federal 
columns in closing up and forming for action. In the after- 
noon a river mist deepened into a fog which might have 
facilitated the plans of the assailant had his masses been 
more mobile ; as it was the obscurity hindered their move- 
ments, and nothing very important was attempted until the 
rising sun of the 17th pierced the mists and inaugurated the 
splendour of a bright September day. 

The battle which followed was the sternest and most 
bloody which had yet been fought. McClellan intended to 
Battle of great numerical superiority to crush both 

Sharps- Confederate wings at the same time, but he failed 
co-ordinate his attacks. They took place one 
etam, Sep- after another on his right, while his left wing, led 
tember 17. |^y Bumside delayed its advance for reasons never 
satisfactorily explained, until the afternoon had brought 
A. P. Hill’s division to fill the gap in Longstreet’s corps left 
by troops which had been drawn off to assist Jackson. 
Jackson’s defence was a repetition of his magnificent per- 
formance at Groveton and Manassas. Nothing but death 
itself could make his matchless infantry yield their ground, 
and just when his corps was worn to a shadow by the enemy’s 
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repeated attacks, he chose the occasion to deliver the fierce 
counter-stroke which flung the Federals back in confusion. 
A cool autumn evening followed the heat of the sunny day, and 
as the night approached the firing stopped between the hostile 
armies, but not before the Blue legions had ceased to attack 
in earnest, so heavy had been their losses and so complete the 
exhaustion of moral and material force. September 18 
passed without more fighting ; when evening shrouded the 
Valley of the Potomac, the Confederate army, having sent on 
its wounded and baggage, recrossed the river and fell back 
slowly towards Winchester. An attempt to pursue was 
sharply checked by Jackson in command of the rearguard. 

The Comte de Paris gives the loss of the Federal army 
as 2,010 killed on the field ; 9,416 wounded and 1,043 taken 
prisoners. He estimates the Confederate losses at the passes 
of the South Mountain and on the Antietam at fourteen 
thousand, of whom three thousand five hundred were 
captured. In the four days’ struggle including Harper’s Ferry 
the Federal army was diminished by not less than twenty-five 
thousand soldiers, but they could bear the loss far easier than 
their enemy. The lack of troops to follow up the great 
victory at Manassas should have warned the Confederate 
leader how precious the lives of his men were ; nothing but 
decisive success was worth his while to fight for. It is said 
of Jackson that when Lee sent him a straggler who had 
been pillaging for trial and execution the day before the 
battle, he grimly replied that he would leave that task to the 
enemy ; the culprit was put in the front line, where he 
fought hard all the next day, and unlike most of his comrades 
emerged from the combat unwounded. 

With this stubborn battle ended the expedition into 
Maryland. It had collected a certain amount of spoil 
besides the capture of Harper’s Ferry ; it had caused in the 
North great alarm, but had reaped no other solid result. 
The Confederate soldier returned with even more complete 
confidence in himself and his leaders, dearly purchased at 
the loss of so many precious lives. For some weeks active 
hostilities ceased and both armies used the respite thus 
accorded in preparing for another trial of strength. 
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Even if it be conceded that McClellan displayed excess 
of caution in not forcing his shattered army to renew the 
battle on the Antietam on September 18, there can be no 
doubt that he was wise to pause before he tried to follow 
Lee’s army into Virginia. Against an enemy so mobile and 
so resourceful, horses for the cavalry and transport service 
were as essential instruments of war as men and rifles, but 
of horses fit for duty the Army of the Potomac had scarcely 
any left. There was no particular advantage to be gained 
by renewing the struggle at once, and the heavy losses, 
particularly in superior officers, which had been sustained at 
Manassas and Sharpsburg made a certain delay for the re- 
cuperation of the army advisable. The Government at 
Washington, backed by the press and public of the Northern 
cities, was just as unreasonably impatient as it had been 
before, and McClellan, disgusted with this ungrateful treat- 
ment, was at no particular pains to conciliate. He had, 
however, determined on an advance along the Orange 
and Alexandria Eailway, and when his preparations were 
complete he crossed the Potomac at Harper’s Ferry ; on 
November 5 he had reoccupied Warrenton and Warrenton 
Junction, while his patrols watched the passes of the Bull 
Eun hills and the course of the Upper Eappahannock. He 
had in fact resumed with concentrated forces the menacing 
position held by Pope in the middle of August from which 
the swift campaign of Manassas had dislodged the Federal 
army. 

A month’s rest had likewise been a great blessing to the 
Confederate soldiers. The failure of the Maryland expedi- 
McClellan following on such brilliant successes had 

super- stirred the Southern Government and people to 
BurMide efforts for the equipment of the army, 

appointed Boots and clothes had been in a measure provided 
m^dUie muster-rolls of the regiments were filled 

Federal with convalescents, exchanged prisoners and ab- 
sentees returning to the colours. At the head of 
more than sixty-thousand veterans Lee was ready once more 
to give battle. He watched the course of the Eappahannock 
with Longstreet’s corps, while Jackson’s lay in wait west of 
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the Blue Eidge for a chance of repeating its previous 
exploits. Suddenly, and without any particular pretext, 
McClellan was dismissed from the command of the army, 
which was turned over to Burnside, a brave olfficer, but one 
who had demonstrated on the Antietam how little capacity 
he had for the most difficult task of controlling a great army 
in the field. Burnside at once gave up McClellan’s line of 
invasion and endeavoured to anticipate the Confederates 
south of the Eappahannock by crossing below the fords at 
Fredericsburg. Delay in the arrival of the necessary pon- 
toon equipment frustrated this scheme, so that Lee had 
ample time to concentrate his army opposite the enemy on 
the right bank of the river. Every likely point of crossing 
was carefully watched, and the troops lay at convenient 
distances ready to repel any attempt to force a passage. 

Nearly a month passed ; the two armies prepared what 
accommodation they could for the winter, and Burnside’s 
engineers sought in vain to simplify the task of transferring 
the Northern army across the stream. Finally the general 
resolved on taking the bull by the horns and tried to open 
the way to Eichmond by brute force. 

The position held by the Confederate army was ex- 
ceedingly strong. A line of hills encircle the town of 
Fredericsburg and the meadows south of it which 
Battle of fringe the river bank. These hills were well 
j^edencB- Yirith woods whose black stems and withered 

December brown leaves still effectually concealed the defend- 
18, 1862. troops. Artificial batteries and rifle-pits 

crowned the heights, a stone wall ran along their base, and 
a canal formed a wet ditch to the left of the position. A 
sunken road gave good shelter to the infantry in the centre, 
and afforded a second tier of fire. The right occupied by 
Jackson’s corps was the least strong part of the line. On 
December 11 the Federals bridged the river and sent over 
two army corps. On the 12th, after being repulsed by 
Barksdale’s brigade of Mississippi riflemen in an attempt to 
clear the town, the Northern batteries which crowned the 
Stafford heights bombarded the place, destroyed much 
private property and killed a few civilians. The Southern 

D 
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troops then evacuated the town, through which two more 
army corps pushed their way. 

December 13 broke in a thick fog off the river which 
as at Shaipsburg delayed the Federal preparations. When 
at length the fog rose the defenders of the position beheld 
an imposing spectacle. Eighty thousand Federal soldiers 
with three hundred guns were drawn up in the valley below 
them ready to attack; fire was promptly opened by the 
Confederate batteries and returned from below. Covered by 
the smoke, the Federal infantry marched against Jackson’s 
corps, pierced his first line and engaged his second line 
in the woods. Prompt help might have established the 
Blue infantry in possession, but Meade’s division was not 
sufficiently supported. Jackson’s reserves swarmed to the 
rescue, Sbnd hurled the intruding column vnth the loss of half 
its strength back into the valley. 

The attempt of the Federal right wing under Sumner to 
storm Marye’s Hill, which stood out like a buttress from the 
centre of the position, overlooking the town at a distance 
of less than half a mile, was defeated with murderous loss. 
The right of Longstreet’s corps rested on this hill; his 
riflemen and gunners from secure cover phed the broad 
target presented by the Federal lines with shot which 
mowed them down like com before the reaper. The 
Northern infantry behaved with splendid valour and re- 
turned again and again to the impossible task. The light of 
the short winter’s day was beginning to wane when 
Burnside relinquished the attempt, and commanded his 
generals to rally their troops in the valley, leaving twelve 
thousand of their comrades stiff in death or writhing in 
agony on the fatal slopes. On the Confederate side five 
thousand men were reported to have been killed or injured, 
a loss that was considered trifling in those days and which 
was certainly small in comparison with the havoc wrought 
in the ranks of the enemy. Then Lee let slip the best 
opportunity he had yet been given of dealing a death-blow 
to the Army of the Potomac. 

At a given moment in a great battle it is difficult if not 
impossible for the general-in-chief of the victorious side to 
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know how comparatively small are his own losses nor how 
great are his enemy’s. His own men lie mangled on the 
ground at his feet; the enemy’s wounded even with the 
short-range weapons of 1862 lay thickest several hundred 
yards from the position and further still from the post of 
the commanding general. Every report through the long 
anxious hours tells of doubtful struggles, of attacks driven 
home and repelled with difidculty ; the tendency of each sub- 
ordinate commander is to exaggerate his own danger and 
the enemy’s strength. Add to these, which are the ordinary 
conditions of all defensive fighting, the fact that Liee had 
been obliged to extend his fifty-two thousand infantry on a 
front of nearly six miles in order to secure his left flank and 
hold the chain of heights dominating the valley, then the 
immense risk and difficulty of forming a reserve force to strike 
back at the enemy will be appreciated. The darkness was 
fast closing on the field, but so long as it was light the power- 
ful artillery of the Federals on the Stafford heights across 
the river threatened to repeat the lesson of Malvern Hill if 
the Grey troops quitted the shelter of their position. Yet it 
must be conceded that Lee’s genius fell short of its happiest 
inspirations when he suffered his enemy still reeling from the 
crushing repulse to escape out of reach of the Southern 
bayonets. An attack in force with every battalion that could 
be thrown forward in the tvnlight would in all reasonable 
probability have swept the Northern army across the river 
with annihilating loss. 

December 14 found the Confederates in position ex- 
pecting and hoping for a repetition of the enemy’s attack. 
Burnside had every intention of obliging them, but partly 
persuaded by the accumulating proofs of disaster and partly 
constrained by the insubordinate refusal of Franklin and 
Hooker to renew the engagement, he finally ordered a retreat. 
During the night in the midst of the storm which seemed to 
be the necessary accompaniment of all the great battles of 
the war, the Federals once more recrossed the Bappahannock 
and abandoned their fourth attempt to open the way to 
Bichmond. 

A month later an offensive movement was initiated above 
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Fredericsborg, but the weather was so wet and stormy, and 
marching was found to be so difficult, that it was almost as 
soon abajidoned ; after this the Army of Northern Virginia 
enjoyed a respite of four whole months before a fresh 
attempt at invasion once more recalled it to the field. In 
the interval Burnside was replaced by Hooker, whose intrepid 
bearing as a division-commander on many fields had won the 
confidence of the army. 

The close of the year 1862 still saw the flag of the new 
Bepublic waving triumphantly over the broad territory of 
the Seceding States. Four great armies had in vain at- 
tempted to capture her capital; though the blood-stained 
fields of the Peninsula, Manassas, the Antietam and 
Fredericsburg had wrought havoc and desolation in count- 
less homes through every town and county north and south 
of the Potomac, yet the issue was as far from being decided 
as on the day when the Northern volunteers in the first 
flush of anger had sprung to arms for the preservation of the 
Union. Since the first encounter on the Bull Run of the 
two armies whose long duel forms the most thrilling 
part of the war, the conflict had swayed from the banks of 
the Potomac to the outskirts of Richmond ; then back again 
to within sound of the bells of Washington and had closed 
for a short truce on the Rappahannock midway between the 
two capitals. In severe marching and desperate fighting 
the period between the landing of McClellan in the Penin- 
sula and the repulse of Burnside at Fredericsbiurg had sur- 
passed the record of any previous wars of equal length. It 
had transformed the hosts of impetuous and undisciplined 
volunteers into veteran troops capable of the cleverest 
manoeuvres and the boldest attacks. Generals had been 
brought to the front whose methods will always be eagerly 
studied by those who would understand the art of war, and 
at whatever cost an unperishable page had been written in 
the annals of Americsin history. 
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The stormy spring of 1863 in Northern Virginia found the 
two adversaries still confronting one another on opposite 
The situa- Eappahannock in the neighbourhood of 

tion of the Fredericsburg. The long series of victories gained 
viewed^* by the army under Lee and Jackson had given a 
short respite to the Confederacy on the northern 
border, but the presence of Federal troops at Suffolk and on 
the coast of the Carolinas was a source of anxiety, for it 
threatened the main lines of rail which kept Bichmond and 
the army supplied. As early as February Longstreet had 
been detached with Hood's and Pickett's divisions, eleven 
thousand men, to join the local forces under General D. H. 
Hill for an offensive campaign against Suffolk, the hostile 
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occupation of which place was particularly dangerous owing 
to its vicinity to Bichmond and to the neck of the railway 
system connecting it with the South. 

In March a sharp passage of arms had occurred between 
the opposing cavalry in the neighbourhood of Brandy Station 
in which the Federals had displayed a fighting capacity 
hitherto wanting in their mounted troops. Otherwise Lee’s 
army had been unmolested and thus the detachment of 
Longstreet’s two divisions had been possible. In the western 
theatre of war, however, the onward march of the Federal 
armies had continued in spite of the Confederate victory of 
Murfriesburg in Tennessee and Sherman’s repulse before 
Vicksburg. After two years of the severest warfare exhaus- 
tion and discouragement were paralysing the resources of 
both sides ; it only needed decided success in the field for 
one or the other to determine the downfall of the Con- 
federacy or the end of the Federal supremacy. 

At sea the superiority of the Federal navy was complete ; 
the depredations of Confederate privateers, however mis- 
chievous and galling, had no more delayed the end of the war 
than the raids of Forest and Morgan. The sea formed the 
best means of transporting the forces of the Union to the 
attack of the Southern States and enabled them to penetrate 
by the estuaries of the great rivers into the heart of the 
hostile country. The Mississippi and other great rivers had 
provided highways for the transportation of troops and stores 
without which their movements would not have been pos- 
sible on a great scale. The effect, however, of the blockade 
on the coast and ports of the South was even more far- 
reaching. Until the outbreak of the war the vast territories 
south of the PotomsM: and Cumberland rivers had been 
almost exclusively devoted to agriculture. Everything that 
was required for this industry and for the ordinary business 
of life was imported from Europe or from the North in 
exchange for the boundless wealth of raw material yielded 
by the rich soil. When the Southern statesmen resolved on 
Secession, and on war to achieve it, they had overlooked the 
fact that this sea-borne trade, by which alone the new 
Bepublic could exist, depended on the freedom of navigation 
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which it would be the first object of the Federal navy to 
prevent. So far as the matter had been considered it was 
believed that neutral Powers would not permit their trade to 
be interrupted, but in this they were mistaken. The suc- 
cess of the South, therefore, from the first depended on the 
rapid victory of her armies. 

After two years’ warfare some factories had under stress 
of necessity been founded for the repair and manufacture 
of warlike stores ; but many of the necessities of life, such as 
salt, as well as the luxuries, were very difficult to obtain, and 
suffering was inflicted upon every household in consequence. 
Even the plantations failed to 3 rield as much as formerly in 
the absence of most of the able-bodied white men in the 
army, of whom a very small number were left to manage the 
slaves ; the same want of men greatly increased the difficulty 
of organising factories, besides the want of the most essential 
plant. It is remarkable, however, that in the main the 
slaves remained loyal to their masters in spite of the events 
of the war and by their labour supplied the armies in the 
field with the means of continuing the struggle. About this 
time the scarcity of grain compelled the Government at 
Eichmond to interfere in order to induce the planters to 
devote their energies to the production of com along the 
rulways for the victualling of the army, instead of cotton 
and tobacco ; and to this cause the Comte de Paris attributes 
the successful march of Sherman’s army through Georgia in 
1864, which he says would not have been possible in 1863. 

To a noteworthy extent the energy of the women made 
up for the absence of men in carrying on the routine busi- 
ness of life. History records no more heroic conduct than 
that of the daughters of the South in this gigantic struggle. 
Not only did they serve in the shops, look after the small 
farms and carry on a thousand and one of the less burden- 
some duties of daily life, but they helped in the manufacture 
of arms and ammunition and supplied the army with clothes, 
so that the rough brown homespun cloth gradually replaced 
the official grey in the uniforms of the troops. Each san- 
guinary battle made a fresh demand on their energies by 
Bending a fresh batch of wounded into the hospitals and the 
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sick from the front continued to come and go throughout 
the war. 

It has been asserted that the supply system of the Con- 
federacy was badly administered, but considering fairly how 
Means of difficult it must have been to create out of nothing 
Transport, the machinery of the central government plunged 
in an immense war, it may be conceded that, although the 
administrative services were far from perfect, yet they accom- 
plished a great deal. In no respect was the pressure of the war 
felt more severely by the South than in the want of transport. 
The waterways being all blocked by Federal cruisers and 
gunboats, the Confederacy was reduced to depend on the main 
lines of rail for intercommunication in her vast territories 
and for transportation of the army. The distances were 
very great and the roads were few and indifferent. By the 
spring of 1863, Northern Virginia had been fearfully desolated 
by no less than four campaigns fought in a restricted area, so 
that the means of subsistence for horses and men had to be 
brought for great distances by rail. Any attempt to make 
use of the interior position of the South by transferring 
troops from the western to the northern seat of war, or vice 
versa, depended on the same channel of communication, but 
the plant available was almost worn out. Locomotives, 
rails, rolling-stock and machinery of all sorts wanted renewal, 
the most necessary extension of the lines was impossible and 
the speed of the trains was generally reduced to twelve miles 
an hour. In spite of every difficulty the service rendered by 
the railway lines surpasses belief. 

Next only in importance to the means of transport came 
the supply of horses, The early victories of the Confederates 
Want of Virginia had been due in no small measure to 
Horses, the superiority of the Confederate cavalry under 
Stuart and his lieutenants. They had kept their own head- 
quarters well informed while bewildering the enemy’s 
generals. Banks, McClellan, Pope, and Burnside, by an 
impenetrable veil of piquets and patrols which spread false 
information and hid the movements of the Southern columns. 
This fact had not escaped the notice of the Federal authorities, 
^bo during the winter organised a very powerful cavalry 
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force under General Stoneman, and spared no expense in 
equipping and in mounting it. All that the Federal cavalry 
now required in order to measure swords successfully with 
its rival was experience in the field, and such education was 
soon to be had for the asking. Just as the enemy’s cavalry 
was developing its power the Confederates were beginning 
to experience great difficulty in mounting theirs. Long 
marches on short rations, indifferent accommodation, wounds 
and overwork had cost the army great numbers of well- 
bred horses which it was difficult to replace, even with less 
serviceable animals. In April 1863, Stuart’s command only 
included four brigades numbering seven thousand riders to 
oppose to the nine thousand Federal Horse, and of these 
brigades two were absent from the army. Jones’ was de- 
tached in the Shenandoah Valley, and Hampton’s was col- 
lecting recruits and remounts at the base. 

The numbers of the Army of Northern Virginia had been 
nominally maintained by the conscription, but a greater pro- 
portion than formerly were absent with or without leave, 
and there was no reserve of trained men nor untouched 
section of the population from which to draw recruits. Of 
ammunition the Confederate army was dangerously short ; 
it was equally ill supplied with reserves of clothing and 
forage. Want of boots still threatened to hinder the 
marching power of the infantry, as it had the year before, 
though the victorious fields of Manassas and Fredericsburg 
had yielded a goodly crop of rifles and guns which were now 
turned against their former owners. No sign of foreign 
intervention, the great hope of Southern politicians, appeared 
on the horizon, and in spite of Lee’s victories a great Federal 
army still threatened Bichmond from the north ; the Atlantic 
coast was bitten at several points by joint military and naval 
expeditions. In the central field of action Kentucky and 
Western Virginia had been brought under Federal authority, 
while Tennessee was all but overrun by Bosecrans’ army, 
which was only just held in check by the Confederates 
under Bragg. In the Valley of the Mississippi the Federal 
arms had made most alarming progress, and now General 
Grant with four strong army corps was ready to strike at 
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the last strongholds of the South on the river, and to hold 
at a distance the fax less numerous forces despatched to 
relieve them. Although the spirit of the people throughout 
the Southern States was as high as ever, signs of the e^aus- 
tion which eventually crippled their warlike power were 
already manifest ; but as yet the leading politicians in Rich- 
mond professed the utmost confidence in their ability 
to continue the war on defensive lines, and thus to wear out 
the patience, patriotism and military power of the Northern 
States. 

Looking across the Potomac it must be confessed that 
there were reasons, though insufficient ones, for the hopes 
Condiiaon theories of the Cabinet at Richmond. The 
of the repeated victories of the Confederate army in Vir- 
gioia had lowered the prestige of the Government 
April and damaged the reputation of individuals. Al- 

1863. though the credit of the Northern States held good, 

and as the war progressed its industries adapted themselves 
to it, yet the immense sacrifices of life and treasure, the 
restrictions to commerce and general sufferings of the war 
were borne with increasing impatience. In some States, 
notably New York, a party hostile to the Government was 
raising its head and doing its best to hinder the recruiting 
of the army. There were many who openly argued that 
there must be a limit to the power of Lincoln’s Government 
and to the number of armies sent to destruction one after 
the other. Since the battle of Fredericsburg the troops 
under General Hooker had recovered their confidence and 
military worth, but it cannot be said that this confidence 
was shared to a great degree by the public. In short, while 
the material resources remained not only unimpaired, but 
had actually increased, yet the despondency, and even ewstive 
disloyalty, of a large section of the Northern people threa- 
tened to cut short the prosecution of the war. The fate of 
the Union rested in fact on the three field armies under 
Grant, Rosecrans and Hooker, the last of which was the 
largest and most important. It had already been twice 
overthrown, but the effort had cost its adversary so dear that 
it had not been followed up, and after each defeat it had 
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reappeared in the field more formidable than ever. The 
shortest and simplest way of winning Southern independence 
would then have been to destroy the Army of the Potomac ; 
for this purpose a great concentration of force should have 
been made in Lee’s command, instead of which at the open- 
ing of the campaign his army had been so reduced as to be 
dangerously weak even for the defensive r61e. 

The Army of the Potomac on April 1, 1863, by recruiting 
and reinforcement had reached the respectable total of a 
hundred and thirty-five thousand men, of whom a hundred 
and fifteen thousand were present with the colours. 
Washington and Harper’s Ferry were garrisoned by indepen- 
dent forces, besides the strong garrisons which held York- 
town and Suffolk. Never have troops been better equipped 
than those of the United States, never has a Government 
thrown itself more whole-heartedly into the business of war, 
which indeed should be the paramount business of any 
Government when once a state of war exists or threatens. 
It is true that Lincoln and his ministers had not yet broken 
themselves from the habit of constant interference with 
their generals at the most inopportune moments, but under 
the correcting lash of Lee’s victories they had learnt many 
a hard lesson, as had also the troops themselves. Each 
campaign brought a great increase to the discipline and 
fighting power of the army. 

The capital of the Confederacy was still the immediate 
objective of the Federal army, which lay in huts emd tents 
The mill- Falmouth on the northern bank of the 

Bappahannock, opposite Fredericsburg and sixty 
vi*^inia. miles distant from Bichmond. The Southern 
April Government was well aware that the invasion was 
about to be tried again for the fifth time, but could 
not tell whether a route overland would be taken round the 
left fiank of Lee’s army, or whether McClellan’s plan of 
approaching their city by water would be renewed. It 
seemed very unlikely that a direct advance would be made 
against the strong positions occupied by the Confederate 
troops. Constant small raids and skirmishes on the upper 
Bappahannock kept the cavalry leaders informed of any 
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movements of troops in that quarter and the triangle of 
country between the Eapidan and Bappahannock was also 
well patrolled. The two ^visions of the First ’ corps remain- 
ing with the army held Marye’s heights and picketed the 
fords above Fredeticsburg as far as Germanna Ford ; Jack- 
son’s, the Second corps, watched the river bank as far as Port 
Boyal, but the whole army was more intent on recuperating 
and resting than in taking actiye measures for defence. 

If the way to Secession lay over the ruin of the Army of 
the Potomac, so did the restoration of the Union demand 
The pro- the destruction of its valiant antagonist, as the 
*** event proved. The idea was not grasped entirely 
Hooker, by the Northern strategists, who aimed first at the 
capture of Bichmond, which was putting the cart before the 
horse ; but Hooker, who planned better than he executed, 
resolved to deal with Lee’s army as early as possible. Since 
he had renounced McClellan’s plan of basing himself on the 
coast and of proceeding by water to the point of attack, a 
practical choice of two main routes lay before him. The 
first was to transfer his army to the Orange and Alexandria 
railway, which would become his means of supply, to strike 
at the enemy’s magazines at Gordonsville, and finally to cut 
off Bichmond from the Carolinas by throwing an army across 
the James above the capital. The advance of the Federals 
in this direction must have brought Lee to battle, probably 
in the neighbourhood of Cedar Mountain or Orange Court- 
house. If the result were a Federal victory, the enemy 
would have to choose whether he retired on Bichmond or 
on Gordonsville, and a victorious advance southward must 
have laid the communications of Bichmond with the South 
at the mercy of the Federal general. Tactical victory was, 
however, an essential condition, and Hooker may well have 
doubted whether his army was certain to gain it, and whether 
he had troops enough to keep open the railway with his base 
at Washii^on. Two great advantages this line of opera- 
tion possessed over any other : it directly covered Washington, 

' The eorpe of the Oonfedeiate Army are denoted numerically by the words : 
First, Second and Third. The Federal corps are in every case denoted by 
Roman numerals : I, IV, and so forth. 
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while cutting off from Bichmond the Shenandoah Valley 
hitherto so useful to the Confederate generals ; it traversed 
a country where the superior numbers of the Federals could 
be eaeily deployed and which was crossed by no considerable 
natural obstacle. It had, however, the disadvantage of giving 
full scope to the skill of the Confederate leaders, and of 
enabling them both to strike at the Federal communications 
from east and west and also to concentrate all their forces 
then in Virginia, including the detachment under Longstreet. 
Balancing its advantages and disadvantages the route was 
probably the best that could have been adopted, for while it 
involved the greatest hazards, it was the only plan which 
promised decisive victory. 

The route actually chosen by Hooker was the direct 
advance on Bichmond after turning the flank of Lee’s army 
on the Bappahannock. Its principal advantages were that 
it admitted of an immediate attack on Lee by the numerical 
superiority of the Federal army while his forces were 
reduced; it was not only the shortest way to Bichmond, 
thus demanding a smaller number of troops to keep open 
communications, but it made possible a change of base to 
the sea at any moment that circumstances rendered ad- 
visable. Its drawbacks were, however, great. To begin 
with a dense forest stretched across the path of the Federals 
directly they succeeded in the not too easy task of anticipat- 
ing their enemy on the south bank of the Bappahaimock, 
and the Confederate commanders had proved themselves to 
be very slippery eels to catch in troubled waters. South of 
this forest, a number of streams crossed the road, several 
of which would afford the Confederates a chance of renewing 
their defence; while a victorious advance, unless it suc- 
ceeded in also ruining the opposing army, would but lead to 
the fortifications of Bichmond, and to the situation of the 
preceding spring. This was just what happened in 1864 
when Grant successfully fought his way from the Bapidsm 
to the James. 

As is usual there were additional complications besetting 
General Hooker which had nothing to do with military 
science. Halleck, the Federal commander-in-chief at 
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Washington, was personally hostile to him. The Northern 
press was still clamouring for immediate victory; and, 
more important than either, the term of engage- 
PUu) of ment for twenty thousand of his men was about to 
expire, so that he felt it incumbent upon him to 
strike while he commanded their services and while his 
enemy was still relatively weakened by the detachment of 
Longstreet’s two divisions. Accordingly he formed a plan 
of campaign which in spite of its inherent defect promised 
good results if only the execution corresponded with the 
conception in energy and skill. His first idea was to throw 
the mass of his cavalry united in one corps of seven thousand 
men across the Bappahannock, to sweep away the opposing 
cavalry, and march as if to attack the depots of Gordonsville, 
then to turn eastward and strike at the Confederate com- 
munication by road and rail between Fredericsburg and 
Bichmond. Hooker reckoned erroneously that this eccentric 
march would of itself compel Lee to fall back on the capital, 
and that the main Federal army would then be able to cross 
the Bappahannock unopposed at Hamilton’s Crossing. The 
third week in April, however, brought such storms of rain 
that the fords became impassable and the advance of the 
cavalry was countermanded. Hooker then modified his 
plan. He determined by a rapid flank march to anticipate 
Lee on the right bank of the Bapidan with the right wing 
of his army, which should march across the peninsula 
formed by the confluence of the Bapidan and Bappa- 
hannock: the centre should unite with this wing after 
crossing just below the confluence at United States Ford, 
while the left held Lee in position before Fredericsburg. 
Converging attacks of the three Federal colunms were then 
to demolish the Confederate army, while Stoneman’s cavalry 
corps intercepted its retreat on Bichmond. This plan 
aimed at nothing less than a decisive victory in the field 
which should destroy the enemy’s army and throw open the 
capital and the surrounding country to the Federal arms : 
it took the fullest advantage of the numerical superiority of 
the Federals, and ran no great risk of disaster in case of 
failure. To succeed, however, required very nice co-operation 
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between the divided fractions of the Federal army, and 
the utmost possible rapidity of action. The character of 
the opposing generals was well enough known to make it 
certain that they would either retire in good time to avoid 
the trap, or would attempt to fall upon the separated 
parts of the invading force before they could act in com- 
bination. 

The first part of these operations was effected vdth un- 
expected success. On the night of April 27 the Federals 
H nmmnr y began their flank march ; they gained the Gcrmanna 
of events. Yord at nightfall on the 29th. The passage of the 
stream was effected during the night by two corps, the XI 
and XII, while the II closed on the river bank at United 
States Ford, and Meade’s corps, the Y, crossed on the 30th 
at Ely’s Ford. During the 30th three corps were united on 
the clearing at Chancellorsville and at break of day on 
May 1 Hooker concentrated all four corps forming his right 
wing. Only four miles of wood lay between the eastern 
extremity of his huge bivouac and the open country where 
he should have deployed his troops, but an early start would 
be necessary to get clear of the woods without interruption 
from the enemy. From that moment feebleness of execution 
marred the whole design. Instead of rapidly seizing the 
edge of the forest so as to deploy the four corps for action in 
the open country in rear of Lee’s position, which might 
easily have been done in the early hours of May 1, and 
instead of following the stroke up by a vigorous offensive at 
this point and at Fredericsburg, both -wings hesitated and 
waited on each other, thus enabling Lee to assemble his 
forces. When the Confederates at noon on the 1st took the 
offensive, their bold attitude so imposed on Hooker that he 
actually withdrew to the Chancellorsville plateau, and 
suffered himself to be attacked and even invested there by 
the far smaller forces of the enemy. Neither the cavalry 
corps under Stoneman nor the detached -wing at Frederics- 
burg effected any useful diversion, and after four separate 
actions the whole Federal army recrossed the river and 
retreated to the cantonments it had occupied in the -winter, 
lea-ving to the Confederates the glory of having once more 
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defeated a great numerical superiority. But at the cost of 
the life of Stonewall Jackson. 

Before proceeding to describe in greater detail the first 
campaign in the Wilderness, as the forest of Spottsylvania is 
Strength generally called, some further particulars as to the 
ol the effective strength of the contending armies and the 
scene of the struggle may be of use to the reader. 
April 27. Fighting Joe BEooker, as the new commander 
of the Army of the Potomac was nicknamed by his comrades, 
had won a reputation for reckless gallantry in battle as well 
as for skilful leadership. His clean-shaven face, with eager 
eyes and sharp features, revealed the confident and enthusi- 
astic temperament of the man. Although he entertained 
boundless confidence in his own opinion, yet when he had 
the power and opportunity of carrying out his plans, we 
shall see how he weakly allowed himself to be dominated 
by the superior skill of his opponent. In several battles, 
notably at the Antietam, he had gained the confidence of 
his soldiers, and his vigorous administration restored the 
moral tone so sadly impaired by Burnside’s disastrous com- 
mand, but his want of loyalty to that incompetent chief had 
somewhat shaken the estimation in which he was held by 
several of his principal generals and by Mr. Lincoln. For 
his failure, however, he had no one to blame but himself, 
since all ranks of the army did their best to execute his 
orders. As a general he was incomparably superior to Pope 
and Burnside, but no match for Lee and Jackson. The 
other Federal corps were commanded as follows ; the I by 
Reynolds, who soon showed himself to be a leader of the 
first order ; the II by Couch ; the III by Sickles, brave but 
inclined to rashness ; the V by Meade, who had fought with 
great courage and skill at Fredericsburg on December 13 ; 
the YI by Sedgwick, who was entrusted with the command 
of the detached wing before Fredericsburg ; the XI by 
Howard, who had lost an arm in the preceding summer, and 
the XII by Slocum, who subsequently distinguished himself. 
All the corps commanders were officers of respectable 
capacity, and Butterfield, the chief of the staff, was accounted 
a good organiser. Among the commanders of divisions 
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were several officers who in this campaign and the next 
greatly distinguished themselves. The Federal army had 
been long enough in the held to acquire a solidity and 
mutual confidence between leaders and troops invaluable in 
war but particularly in offensive war ; the troops, rested 
and refreshed, were eager to take the field and to reverse 
the verdict of previous campaigns. 

The strength of the Federal corps varied from twenty- 
three thousand in the VI to thirteen thousand in the XI 
corps. If we estimate that one hundred and fifteen thousand 
infantry, artillery, sappers, and administrative troops took 
the field on April 27 we shall be very near the correct figure. 
There were, besides, Stoneman’s independent cavalry corps 
numbering seven thousand horsemen and Pleasonton’s 
brigade with the army. The force of cavalry retained for 
combined operations was altogether too small for the pur- 
pose, and the distance to which Stoneman’s main body was 
sent from the critical point precluded him from rendering 
effective service at the critical time. The army possessed 
four hundred field guns besides the big guns commanding 
the Valley of the Rappahannock from Stafford Heights ; 
but the nature of the country prevented the Federal com- 
mander from making much use of his superiority in this 
arm. He did not attempt to take all his guns across the 
river and was only able to bring a small number of those 
into action. 

In quitting cantonments every precaution was taken 
not to give the alarm to the enemy; by break of day on 
April 29, the Federal right wing was already out of sight of 
Marye’s Heights marching north-west. Below the town of 
Fredericsburg Sedgwick threw two pontoon bridges across 
the river and made demonstrations of crossing in force on 
the 29th. The next day Stoneman advanced with two 
divisions of cavalry in the direction of Culpeper, so that on 
each extremity of the zone they were defending the Con- 
federates were threatened by demonstrations while the real 
attack was developing. These feints had the desired effect, 
and it was not until late in the evening of the 30th that Lee 
saw into his adversary’s plan. 

E 
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At no period of its glorious history had the Army of 
Northern Virginia possessed greater military value than at 
TheOon- beginning of the Chancellorsville campaign, 
federate The victories of the preceding summer, even the 
sanguinary struggle on the Antietam, had filled the 
soldiers with unbounded confidence, and their easy victory 
over Burnside led them to believe themselves invincible. 
For Lee and Jackson they had enthusiastic affection, and 
every ‘ragged rebel’ gloried in the tactical skill of his 
chiefs and personally took to himself some of the credit of 
their joint achievements. Three months’ rest had revived 
their thirst for campaigning, while discipline and administra- 
tion within the army had been perfected. Lastly they were 
better armed and equipped than hitherto, though not so 
well as their antagonists whom they hoped to despoil once 
more. 

Six divisions averaging nine thousand five hundred 
infantry and artillery soldiers each formed the strength of 
the Confederate army. To oppose the troops of Hooker we 
may reckon that Lee disposed of nearly sixty thousand men 
including cavalry. Four of these divisions formed the 
Second corps under Stonewall Jackson and were cantoned 
south and west of the position they had defended on 
December 13 ; McLaws’ division of the First corps held 
Matye’s Heights and Anderson’s piqueted the fords of the 
Bappahannock north and west of these entrenchments. 
During the winter there had been a constant intercourse 
between the army and the people of Bichmond ; the railway 
had home many of the families of the officers and men in 
bullet-riddled cars to the quarters and cantonments, and 
Jackson himself had enjoyed the society of his wife and 
baby daughter until the first warm days of spring gave 
notice of renewed strife. The huts and rough quarters in 
which the army was lodged had in this way been cheered 
and comforted by visitors from the homes which so many 
soldiers were destined never to see again. It would seem 
from the absence of Longstreet’s detachment and Hampton’s 
cavalry brigade that the Federal march was not expected 
for another fortnight, but when once certain information 
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reached Lee he was able without delay to concentrate his six 
divisions ; the only pause was due to uncertainty as to 
which flank Hooker was about to assail in earnest. 

The peninsula between the two branches of the river 
and the country south of it was watched by patrols of 
Stuart’s cavalry, which was thus responsible for the protec- 
tion of the left flank of the army as well as for containing 
the cavalry forces of the enemy. Lee hsid with his army 
one hundred and seventy field guns ; some of the batteries 
were distributed through the divisions, but a large reserve 
was kept under the hand of the commanding general. 

The forest of Spottsylvania, generally called the ‘ Wilder- 
ness,’ which was destined to be the scene of so much hard 
Descrip- fighting, extended for twenty miles from east to 

“1.. west and about twelve from north to south along 

the coun- o 

try. the southern bank of the Bapidan, just above its 
confluence vdth the Eappahannock. Its dimensions and the 
roads which traverse it should be carefully studied on the 
map by anyone who would understand the military events 
which took place there. Countless ravines intersect the 
woods and drain off generally to the north or south. It is 
also traversed by a number of roads and bridle-paths from 
north to south ; from east to west ran the unfinished railway- 
cutting from Orange Court-house to Fredericsburg and the 
main road known as the old pike. Parallel vtrith the old 
turnpike ran the plank road into which it cut at different 
points, so that the two roads in reality formed but one main 
line of communication. Ten noiles from Fredericsburg the 
roads united at Chancellorsville and traversed the plateau in 
the very centre of the forest, where a wide clearing three 
miles long enabled the Federal army to rendezvous. Several 
good roads connected Chancellorsville with the fords of 
the Eapidan, and a lane called the Brock road connected it 
with Spottsylvania Court-house and the main road from 
Fredericsburg to Eichmond. Along the river bank at various 
places mining had taken place : near the mines most of the 
tall trees had been cut down for the furnaces, and in their 
places a dense undergrowth of small trees and shrubs clothed 
the ground and impeded the movements of troops off the 
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roads. The sides of the ravines were rocky and steep. The 
fighting which took place on the first four days of May 1863 
had for its object the possession of the Orange Court-house 
and Fredericsburg road, along which the Confederate troops 
marched and countermarched to keep the wings of the 
Federal army apart. The next most important bone of con- 
tention was the open ground on the eastern edge of the 
Wilderness close to the southward loop of the river which 
can be traversed in dry weather at Banks’ Ford. The forest 
did not indeed come to an end with a clearly defined tract 
of open country, but the land north and south of the turn- 
pike was sufficiently open to permit of the wide deployment 
of troops and artillery in a manner which was impossible 
within the denser thickets. Access to these fields should 
therefore have been the first objective of Hooker’s forces 
as soon as they had safely got across the two branches of the 
stream, for not only could the full power of the right and 
centre of his army be thus brought to bear, but having once 
uncovered Banks’ Ford by the advance along the river bank 
the corps grouped under Sedgwick could have been called 
up at will to reinforce the right and centre : the point was 
therefore of the greatest tactical importance. 

Bemembering the time available to the Confederates for 
studying the situation and the topography of the country 
it was much to Hooker’s credit that he succeeded in reach- 
ing Chancellorsville without serious opposition, because the 
swollen state of the rivers and their steep banks would have 
made a disputed passage a very costly affair. The Bappa- 
hannock, which had been bridged at Kelly’s and United 
States Fords, was not at that time fordable, and the Bapidan 
had as much as four feet of water at Germanna Ford. The 
obstacle of the stream certainly complicated Hooker’s task 
and he failed to turn it to any account for his own army. 
The weather had become very warm when the rain ceased, 
and the roads and ravines consequently began to dry up very 
quickly. 

Opposed to the town of Fredericsburg and overlooking 
the fiat fields on the river bank was the position defended 
so easily by the Confederate army on December 13; the 
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entrenchments had now been greatly strengthened and Lee 
reckoned on holding them against large forces with a single 
Position clivision. He was less confident, however, of check- 
ot Oon- ing an outflanking movement from a lower reach 
federates, river against his right. A lane called the 

Mine road connected the right and left extremities of 
his cantonments, which were about thirteen miles apart. 
The Culpeper plank road from Old Wilderness Tavern by 
Germanna Ford to Culpeper was the way of communication 
between Lee’s headquarters and Stuart, so that when the 
Federals got possession of it Stuart’s couriers informing 
Lee of the enemy’s movements were intercepted. During 
the 29th, however, Jackson’s four divisions concentrated 
to meet the troops which Sedgwick had thrown across 
the river. McLaws remained on Marye’s Heights. Ander- 
son’s detachments were falling back before the Federal 
columns. 

The smoothness and speed with which the Federal 
infantry marched from Falmouth to the Bapidan marked 
Narrative ^ great improvement on the record of former 
of eventg campaigns. The very completeness with which the 
^gh°of soldiers were equipped stopped the speed of the 
April 80. columns by overloading individuals ; besides a very 
ample equipment each man carried three da 3 ns’ rations in his 
haversack and a canteen full of water. The distance from 
Falmouth to Germanna and Ely’s Ford by road is more than 
thirty miles, and it was covered by the mass of troops and 
vehicles in forty-eight hours. While the never-ending 
serpent of Blue soldiers wound its way from the Bappa- 
hannock to the Bapidan, Fleasonton’s troopers on the after- 
noon of the 29th drove from the river bank the small post 
which was left on guard there; then, plunging into the 
stream, seized a position to cover the crossing while patrols 
pushed into the Wilderness to feel for any force which might 
disturb the passage. One of Pleasonton’s brigades had been 
taken from his command and added to the mass of cavalry 
under Stoneman, thus leaving but twelve hundred sabres to 
do the service of information for the whole army. As the 
daylight waned dense masses of infantry reached the banks of 
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the Eapidan, but since there was no other bridge equipment 
available than the one at the same moment in use at Eelly’s 
Ford, the troops began to ford the stream. 

By the weird light of huge bonfires made on the western 
bank by Pleasonton’s troopers the foot soldiers waded the 
river, while one party of cavalry stemmed the current with 
their horses, and another picked up any man who was swept 
off his feet. The crossing was slowly but uninterruptedly 
carried out, and ere day had dawned the XII corps had 
taken up a strong position covering the passage of the rest 
of the army. In the meanwhile Stuart for once had been 
thrown off the scent. 

When the invading flood of Federal troops had poured 
into the land enclosed between the two streams the Con- 
federate cavalry had given prompt information to Lee, but 
the situation was still full of doubt and Stuart had more 
than he could do to check Stoneman as well as to cover his 
own army. The presence of three Federal corps below 
Fredericsburg threatening his vital communications by road 
and rail with Eichmond forced Lee to await the develop- 
ment of his enemy’s plan, and thus the chance was given to 
Hooker of securing Ghancellorsville as a place of rendezvous 
for the Federal colunms approaching through Germanna, 
Ely’s and United States Ford. When the Federal advanced 
guards pushed forward to these points the weak detachments 
of Confederate cavalry and infantry fell back before them ; 
at the same time Stuart rode towards Brandy Station 
to meet and give battle to the main body of the Federal 
Horse. Stoneman, however, did not oblige him by marching 
to the encounter. He hesitated and hung back, and by 
noon of the 30th the march of Hooker’s army in force 
into the Wilderness was reported to Stuart. The Con- 
federate commwder immediately countermarched one 
brigade, FitzLee’s, leaving W. F. Lee to hang on to 
Stoneman. 

The first alarm was given to the Southern army when 
two pontoon bridges over the Eappahannock were con- 
structed at Sedgwick’s order during the night of the 28th, 
and by the appearance of Federal troops on the morning of 
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the 29th moving across them in force. The advance, how- 
ever, came to a standstill after some skirmishing, and by the 
evening of the 29th it became evident that a feint against 
the Confederate right was turning attention away from the 
real attack against the other flank. At the same time, Lee 
knew the strength of the troops under Sedgwick and 
was obliged to take count of their respectable numbers : to 
hold them in check, Jackson’s corps was massed between 
Massaponax and Prospect Hills. 

In the early morning of the 30th, however, a courier from 
Stuart warned the Confederate headquarters of the seizure 
Morn- Pleasonton’s horsemen of Germanna Ford. He 

ing of was soon followed by fresh tidings from the same 
April so. locality announcing the march of three Federal 
army corps on Chancellorsville and the hasty retirement of 
the Southern outposts. Jackson joined Lee about the same 
time and the two held a short consultation. It was plain 
that a formidable attack was developing against their left, 
but close to their right wing lay the Federal forces which 
had crossed the river ; at first Jackson proposed to fall upon 
them with his corps while the First corps delayed the 
Federals in the Wilderness. The difficulty of inflicting 
severe loss before the Federal advanced divisions could re- 
cross the Bappahannock decided Lee to give up this idea, 
and to move with the main body of his army against Hooker, 
while Early’s division together with Barksdale’s Mississippi 
brigade, which still held the town of Fredericsburg, was left 
to contain Sedgwick. 

Whatever scheme the Southern commander adopted in- 
volved great hazards. Each wing of Hooker’s army equalled 
in numbers the whole of Lee’s, while a far larger force of 
cavalry than Stuart’s threatened the safety of the railways 
in rear and the supply depots at Gordonsville and Guiney 
Station. Lee wisely resolved to keep the Federal Tvings 
apart and to pen Hooker’s superior numbers up in the woods 
where the disparity of numbers would be less felt and where 
the mass of the invading troops' might become unvrieldy 
and difficult to handle. During the 30th therefore Ander- 
son was directed to fall back slowly from Chancellorsville 
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checking the enemy as long as possible. McLaws’ division, 
less Barksdale’s brigade, was sent to reinforce him, and Jack- 
son’s corps was warned to be ready to support them. 

On the extreme left of the Confederates Stuart after 
separating his two brigades sent W. F. Lee to bar the way 
of the Northern Horse ; the other led by FitzLee and ac- 
companied by Stuart himself hurried back to rejoin the 
army, but in the meanwhile the Federal infantry ^ed the 
Culpeper plank road from the ford to Old Wilderness 
Tavern. FitzLee did all he could to arrest their progress 
by hanging on to their flank and rear, harassing the column 
with dismounted skirmishers. One of his regiments broke 
through the hostile line of march and rejoined the army, but 
the remainder were drawn off after the enemy’s strength 
had been ascertained to start on a march round the head of 
the enemy’s column through Todd’s Tavern, where a sharp 
skirmish occurred after dark with the advanced regiment of 
Pleasonton’s brigade. This wide detour to the south brought 
the cavalry brigade, white and weary from fighting and 
marching, into touch with Jackson’s infantry early on 
May 1. 

While Sedgwick’s troops were entrenching themselves on 
the right bank and the XII, XI and V corps were pressing 
forward through the deep fords into the dense 
of then forest beyond. General Conch had reached the river 
Federal at United States Ford vrith the II corps and at 
two o’clock his sappers had placed two pontoon 
bridges across the stream. The piquet of Georgian 
infantry, having been compelled to beat a hasty 
retreat by the threat of being cut off, left the road clear to 
Couch, who led his troops and convoys over the bridges ; a 
large force of artillery and baggage had also taken this road 
as ^ing the shorter and because it avoided the necessity of 
fording the stream. The heads of the columns having 
reach^ Chancellorsville without serious opposition took up 
their bivouacs for the night with the expectation of continu- 
ing the march early next morning. The night was fine; 
the white rays of the full moon pierced the glades of the 
great forest where the weary soldiers threw themselves down 
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by the camp fires, and far down the glens to the river bank 
stretched back the long files of cannon and carts. 

In the evening of the 30th Hooker arrived at Chancellors- 
ville. He was greeted with cheers as he passed his troops 
Hooker swift successful march had appealed to 

reaches their quick wit ; round the camp fires was circu- 
Chancel- Jated and read with approval mixed with chaff the 

lorsvillo* ** ^ 

vaunting proclamation issued by the general before 
retiring to rest. This remarkable document, after con- 
gratulating the army on its feat of marching, boldly 
announced that the ‘ Army of Northern Virginia was now 
the lawful prize of the Army of the Potomac : it must either 
fly ignominiously or come to fight on a chosen field where it 
will meet certain destruction.’ Later this boasting sounded 
foolish enough ; at the time it harmonised with the exulta- 
tion of the troops after the successful passage of the river. 
During the morning two very important measures had been 
taken by Hooker ; he sent orders to Sedgwick not to attack 
unless the Confederates retreated, or until the right wing 
made itself felt in Lee’s rear ; also to despatch with all 
speed the III corps to United States Ford to join the four 
corps at Chancellorsville. He thus reduced Sedgwick’s 
force to two corps and his r61e to a very secondary one. In 
compliance with these orders the III corps was immediately 
sent off to follow the II, and Sedgwick’s troops which were 
on the right bank began to entrench themselves, thus 
revealing to Lee on the 30th that only a feint was intended 
there. In the evening Hooker also ordered one pontoon 
bridge to be brought from Kelly’s and United States Ford for 
use at Banks’ Ford, so as to connect with his left wing by 
a shorter road. This step indicated that he intended to 
advance with his whole army next day, but his soldiers and 
generals were asleep and no orders for the morrow had been 
issued. The Federal Commander having made up his mind 
that Lee must retreat, was seemingly waiting for his 
adversary to ‘ fly ignominiously ’ as he h^ planned. 

While the Federal army was prematurely rejoicing over 
the defeat of their enemies the four divisions of Jackson’s 
corps were lying concentrated like a tiger crouching and 
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about to spring. In the evening of the 30th, Lee’s orders 
reached Jackson’s quarters. They simply indicated that he 
was to march by the shortest route to bar the way 
ordento to the enemy on the road from Chancellorsville. 

Such details as the time of departure and the exact 
of April road to be taken were left to the general, who 
could be counted on to lose no time. As soon as 
it was dark Early’s brigades silently extended along the 
heights from Prospect Hill northward so as to relieve 
McLaws’ division, while the rest of the troops packed their 
baggage and snatched a short night’s rest. The starry night 
beheld the stir of troops getting ready to march and a crowd 
of officers surrounding Jackson’s tent. In their midst he 
knelt down and prayed to God with all the fervour of faith 
and devotion ; then he arose, the light of inspiration in his 
eyes and gave the signal to march. Before dawn the 
mighty column set itself in motion to the field of Chan- 
cellorsville. 

A consideration of the time at which the different 
fractions of the two armies reached the neighbourhood of 
Chancellorsville will show the inestimable value 
morning of a few houTS in concerting decisive movements in 
of May 1. the field. 

At nightfall on the 30th fifty thousand Federal soldiers 
bad crossed the river and penetrated the forest as far as the 
clearing. Their advanced posts were within three miles of 
the open ground to the east of it upon which the army 
could in six hours’ time have deployed a force greatly 
exceeding Lee’s whole army. All that was needed to seize 
this position was a prompt movement in the early morning 
of May 1. On the other side it would have been easy to 
secure possession of the same ground by moving troops 
there any time of the day during April 30. Ignorance 
of the enemy’s movements and doubts as to the real point 
of his attack alone delayed the order from Lee’s head- 
quarters which was to let loose his troops. The first rays 
of the sun pierced the leaves of the forest to find the Federal 
host leisurely getting under arms, and the Confederates 
marching from their positions west of Fredericsburg by the 
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plank and Mine roads to reinforce Mahone’s Virginian 
brigade on the old turnpike ; a fraction of this brigade had 
been pushed before the advancing enemy, but had not been 
brushed aside, and by incredible endurance had kept tight 
hold of its proper line of retreat without losing touch of the 
foe. Wright’s Georgian brigade had been marched back- 
wards and forwards by contradictory orders ; detachments 
of it had been driven before the advancing Federals and the 
men were very done up with marching and fighting for two 
days and could have effected little more had they not been 
reinforced. 

Beinforcements, however, soon began to arrive; first 
came the division of Lafayette McLaws, whose burly chief 
with hair and beard like the mane of a lion had already been 
a notable figure on many battlefields. These troops had 
given up the entrenchments on Marye’s Height to Early’s 
regiments while it was still dark, so that the same force 
apparently held the Confederate lines before Fredericsburg, 
though in reality there were but twelve thousand men left 
to hold a front of nearly ten miles. About six o’clock the 
head of this division reached the junction of the plank and 
pike roads near Tabernacle Church and joined Anderson’s 
men in felling timber to prepare a defensive position. At 
eight o’clock Jackson riding ahead of his troops reached the 
half-finished barricade. He saw at once the advantage of 
throwing back the enemy’s troops into the depths of the 
forest and ordered an advance along both roads. The head 
of his own corps reached Tabernacle Church about 11 a.m. 
and at the same hour FitzLee’s cavalry brigade regained 
touch of the infantry. Federal troopers dodged among the 
trees in front of the Confederate riflemen but as yet no 
serious opposition was met with. 

About the time Jackson commanded his troops to enter 
Orders of the forest Hooker at length issued his tardy orders 
^kson fo]. the general advance of his army. Meade on 
Hooker, the left was to lead the V corps along the river 
9 a.ii. bank by the so-called river road. Couch the n 
coqss along the turnpike, and Slocum with the XII had in- 
structions to march along the plank road abreast of the centre 
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column, but as the road bended southwards he got behind 
the others ; moreover the crossing of so many paths at 
Chancellorsville retarded the Federal troops. A division of 
the II corps was sent out to Todd’s Tavern to guard the 
right flank, but before it had gone far the whole movement 
was countermanded. Two corps, Howard’s and Sickles’ the 
XI and III, were massed in reserve near the Wilderness 
Church. Hooker roughly designated the edge of the forest 
as the line of deployment for his army ; a line that is running 
southward from Smith’s Hill, where the position would com- 
mand Banks’ Ford, through Tabernacle Church to the high 
ground beyond the unfinished railway. Even at the hour 
he issued his orders this plan might well have been carried 
out. Its prosecution would have led to a shock of arms with 
Jackson’s advancing troops, but hard fighting should have 
been just what Hooker wanted. 

The Virginian brigade of Anderson’s division led the 
Confederate column and about noon knocked up against the 
leading Federal brigade which consisted of the 
regular infantry of the United States. A fight 
at 12 soon kindled north and south of the road and 

noon. extended itself along the ravines to the river on 

one side and over the railway on the other. Begiments and 
companies broke up and the struggle became fierce between 
groups and individuals contending in the greenwood like the 
foresters of medieval wars. The long range of rifles counted 
for little in such a combat and the handling of masses of 
men was very difficult. It soon became evident how wisely 
Jackson had acted in plunging into the woods. Hooker 
meanwhile had shut himself up in his headquarters. He 
had given no orders in the eventuality of a fight on the 
Fredericsburg road, which he must have known was highly 
probable, and it would seem that he had already decided to 
abandon the offensive and to retire within an entrenched 
position in the forest. At any rate he caused such a posi- 
tion to be prepared by felling trees and by making abattis 
and entanglements of their boughs. The Federal com- 
mander’s motives will ever remain obscure ; at one moment 
he seems to have taken for granted that his enemy would 
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retreat at his mere presence, at another that he would come 
and dash his forces to pieces again his breast-works, as 
Burnside had done on December 13. The roar of artillery 
was plainly audible in his room and every messenger brought 
him news showing the increasing gravity of the fight. Then 
he sent out the command which astounded his generals, to 
fall hack on the Chancellorsville clearing whence they had 
started in the morning. 

After spirited but useless remonstrance the Federal corps 
commanders set to work to draw their troops out of the 
The Fight 8'Ction and succeeded in doing so without being 
broken ofl hardly pressed between 3 p.m. and 5 p.m. The 
at 3 P. 1 I. mass of the Federal army regained their poistion of 
the night before after a running fight with the advancing 
Confederates who now covered Banks’ Ford and threw a line 
of outposts half way round the Federal army ; at the same 
time Stuart’s squadrons pushed back the Federal patrols 
and pursued their investigations right round the Federal 
flank at Wilderness Church. Desultory firing between 
the skirmishers of the armies continued at intervals in the 
waning light, then finally the silence of the forest was 
restored for a few hours of darkness. 

The result of the day’s work was in the highest degree 
favourable to the Southern arms. The main force of the 
Hookei’8 enemy had been pushed back into the forest and 
dispoBi- the distance between his two wings increased 
nightfall instead of diminished. Lee, who reached the 
^^7 field soon after noon, had gained time to group his 
forces as he wished and had snatched the initiative back 
from his enemy ; the next day would see to what 
audacious purpose he could use it. That he was still in a 
hazardous situation could not be denied. Longstreet with 
his detachment had been telegraphed for but could not 
arrive for a week. Greatly superior forces lay entrenched 
before him, and a hostile detachment of forty thousand men 
menaced his rear. But the great Virginian soldier knew 
that it was one thing to storm entrenchments across an 
open field and quite another to stalk an enemy through 
the friendly shade of the woods ; he therefore at once 
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resolved to strike hard at the mass of troops cooped np on the 
plateau west of Chancellorsville. The same evening Hooker 
sent orders to Sedgwick for the I corps under Beynolds to join 
the five corps he already had concentrated around him, and 
further to engage the attention of the Confederates by a 
demonstration in force on the Bowling-green road about 1 p.m. 
but not to commit his force to decisive action. These in- 
structions denoted an entire change of plan, for they contem- 
plated a decisive fight in the neighbourhood of Ghancellors- 
ville, and reduced the rdle of Sedgwick’s corps to the minor 
duty of detaining some of the enemy’s troops until a result 
was arrived at on the principal field of action ; they go far to 
exonerate Sedgwick from blame for what followed. 

During the hours of darkness the troops snatched some 
sleep, but parties were at work all night felling trees in front 
Position of both armies, thus hemming one another in with 
of the two opposing lines of abattis and breast-work. The 
Federal corps were posted in the same order in 
of May 1. which they had marched into the forest. Meade’s, 
the Y corps, was posted on the left and rested on the river 
bank ; Slocum’s, the XII corps, formed the centre ; Couch, 
the II corps, had one division, Hancock’s, in the first line 
between the Y and the XII corps and the other, French’s 
division, in reserve; Sickles with the III corps was on 
Slocum’s right and Howard’s the XI corps formed the 
extreme right from Dowdall’s Tavern to a farm called 
Tally’s whence his line turned perpendicularly northwards 
so as to face west as fax as Hawkin’s, the next farm. 

The Confederates’ lines were formed from the river 
road to the plank road by McLaws’ division with two of 
Anderson’s brigades; Wright and Posey’s brigades had 
pushed the Southern outposts up to the Federal breast- 
works along the ravine called Big Meadow Swamp, which 
ran into the Motts’ Bun, and A. P. Hill’s division of Jack- 
son’s corps extended the line westward to Catherine’s 
Furnace on the western bank of the Lewis Creek, a small 
stream which clove its way southwards through the forest 
from the Chancellorsville plateau. The other two divisions 
of the Second corps were massed in reserve on the plank 
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road, and detachments of Stuart’s cavalry were posted at the 
extremity of each flank. 

In the Federal lines profound security reigned when 
morning broke. The soldiers breakfasted comfortably in 
Federal enjoyment of the picnic in the forest as yet 

army Unattended by the hardships and horrors of war ; 

eager groups discussed the events of the preceding 
days and warmly disputed about Hooker’s generalship. 
Bets were freely laid among the rank and file as to the 
success of the latest move whose object in luring the Con- 
federates to a rash attack was perfectly appreciated by 
the intelligent American soldiery. Hooker assembled his 
generals at Chancellorsville and discussed various plans for 
improving his situation, but finally resolved to stay where he 
was. He then rode round the positions of his army corps 
five miles from left to right, being saluted with cheers by 
the troops as he passed through their lines. He seems to 
have been mightily impressed with the strength of the 
ground he had chosen to defend and frequently remarked on 
it ; near the extreme right he made some suggestion to 
Howard about covering his flank towards Ely’s Ford, then 
he returned to his headquarters. 

In the meanwhile the march of a hostile column had 
been reported by Sickles’ troops at Hazel Grove ; this 
column of considerable strength followed by guns and trains 
was heading southward as if its destination were Spott- 
sylvania Court-house. Hooker immediately jumped to the 
conclusion that his manoeuvre in entrenching his army on 
Lee’s flank had succeeded in compelling his retreat, and he 
therefore ordered Sickles to ‘ pursue ’ with his own corps 
and Pleasonton’s cavalry brigade. 

Erroneous as was Hooker’s deduction the offensive stroke 
to which it impelled him would have gained great advan- 
tages if he had struck with all his might, but he was still 
too much enamoured with his scheme of drawing Lee on 
against the breast-works to abandon the project entirely, and 
spoilt his own conception by the half measure of attacking 
with only one corps, while he still kept the remainder on 
the defensive. He, however, sent a carelessly worded order 
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to Sedgwick, stating that the enemy was in full retreat and 
that ‘ Sickles was among his trains.’ He also commanded 
Sedgwick to cross the river, which he had already done four 
days before, and to fall upon Lee’s rear. This order contra- 
dicted to some extent the last one, despatched at 1 a.m. 

The advance of Sickles’ troops led to a sharp HkinniRh 
on the bank of the Lewis Creek, one mile south of Hazel 
Grove, about 2.30 p.m., in which the Federals took some 
prisoners, but gradually the fight extended eastward, and 
strong swarms of Confederate skirmishers came into action. 
Fleasonton’s troopers, who were blocked on every bridle 
path by FitzLee’s riders, could find no trace of the fljnng 
Confederates nor of their trains ; so that Sickles, whose left 
would be compromised by advancing any further from the 
rest of the army, broke off the combat, and gradually fell 
back to his original position at Hazel Grove. Firing went 
on from time to time along the ravine which separated the 
Federal line from Lee’s infantry, and occasionally the guns 
posted in the few open spaces where they could be used, 
exchanged compliments. During all this time the troops 
of the different Federal corps had busied themselves in 
strengthening their temporary fortress with barricades of 
timber and in making their bivouacs comfortable. So the 
summer afternoon passed on the strip of open glade occupied 
by the Army of the Potomac. 

A mile and a half from Hooker’s headquarters General 
Lee slept that night under a grove of pine by the roadside. 
The last reached him before he lay down to 

of rest, skilfully despatched by Stuart through the maze 
JiwkMn forest paths ; they showed that the enemy’s right 
fiank was thrust into the forest naked of the 
cavalry which should in ordinary caution have covered it. 
Before it was light on May 2 Jackson and Stuart sought the 
commanding general and by a fire of pine cones, for the nights 
were chilly, the situation was discussed. The problem was 
hard enough to tax the wit of these masters of the art of 
war. The enemy most be attacked without delay while his 
main force was cooped up in the thicket ; but at what point ? 
If his front were assailed he would meet the attack with 
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troops who were expecting it behind barricades of consider- 
able strength. His left flank not only rested on the river 
bank, but a successful advance in that direction would 
plunge the assaulting troops into thick woods where no 
decisive result was possible. To win a decisive victory the 
Federal army must be routed, and that was only possible on 
the open spaces which bordered the road. 

Stuart had, indeed, ascertained by the skilful patrolling 
of his horsemen that the enemy’s right flank was weakly 
posted and insufficiently protected against surprise ; but the 
distance which Separated it from the sleeping Confederate 
soldiers seemed to warrant its security. Then Jackson 
proposed a plan of attack which exceeded in audacity any- 
thing that even he had ever attempted. He proposed to 
march round the Federal army with three divisions by 
forest paths and to surprise their right flank by attacking it 
before nightfall ; Lee was to be left with two divisions to 
hold Hooker in check and to join in the battle when the 
noise of firing should reach him. Early was still left con- 
fronting Sedgwick on Marye’s Heights. The Confederate 
army would thus be converted from two into three groups : 
Jackson’s thirty thousand strong ; Lee’s thirteen thousand 
opposite seventy thousand Pederals ; Early’s five brigades 
or twelve thousand men to oppose Sedgwick with twenty- 
three thousand not including Reynolds’ corps, sixteen thou- 
sand, available as a reserve for either Federal wing. Ten 
miles separated Lee from Early ; Jackson would have at 
least twelve to march, and perhaps more, before he could 
reach the place whence he meditated striking his blow. 

Stretched on a biscuit-box lay a rough map of the Wil- 
derness and on it Jackson briefly indicated the path he 
wished to pursue ; Lee nodded assent as he followed the 
plan. After a moment’s thought Lee concurred in the 
scheme and Jackson arose, his eyes sparkling with unwonted 
excitement, to give the necessary orders to his troops, while 
Stuart and FitzLee sped before them to bar every road by 
which Federal scouts might come across the marching 
column. Swiftly and silently the two divisions on the 
plank road got under arms, and while the eastern sky was 

p 
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still red with the dawn the head of the long column took 
the road which after dipping down into the ravine of the 
Lewis Creek passes Catherine Furnace, turns due south for 
half a mile and then gradually bends away to the west. 
Eodes’ division led the way, then came Trimble’s under 
Colston, and lastly A. P. Hill’s, whose outpost line was 
stealthily occupied by Posey and Wright’s brigades of 
Anderson’s division. The troops marched just as they 
would go into battle, without other vehicles than guns, 
ambulances and ammunition wagons ; even thus the column 
extended over nine miles of the forest track. Lee and 
Jackson posted themselves by the roadside to watch the 
leading brigades defile past them; then the two chiefs 
parted never to meet again in life, and Jackson pushed his 
way to the head of the long procession. 

All day Jackson’s men tramped through the woods, which 
became hotter and closer as the sun rose in the heavens 
Jackson while clouds of fine dust enclosed by the trees 
marches clung to the ranks. The wheels of the gun car- 
Federal^^ riages and waggons sank deep in the rough road 
flank, 7 a.m. and the soldiers were obliged to help the horses 
to 4 p.m. to drag them along. At 2.30 p.m. Jackson wrote 
a line to Lee stating that the march was progressing satis- 
factorily. About noon the collision between his rearguard 
and Sickles’ troops took place to which allusion has already 
been made ; fortunately the advance of the Federals occurred 
after the greater part of the troops and guns had passed the 
Furnace, where the column might easily have been cut in 
twain by an energetic attack. The 23rd Georgians had 
sacrificed themselves to check the first Federal attack and 
later two brigades of Hill’s, the rear division, with a battery 
had turned on the Federal III corps, but they were able to 
counter-march to rejoin their leader without having any 
serious fight. 

Before three o’clock Jackson riding in advance of his 
troops had gained the Orange plank road. The route 
8 P.M. he had taken traced an arc round the right wing 
of the Federal army which ran outside the shortest way, 
following a lane parallel to the Brock road, past Trigg’s farm. 
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through woods so dense that the men were obliged to keep to 
the track. At the junction of the Orange and Culpeper 
roads he was met by FitzLee, who conducted him with 
one orderly on to a hillock whence the broad clearing 
at Dowdall’s Tavern could be seen through the trees and 
the host of the enemy reposing on it. Less than a mile 
away the neatly constructed breastwork could also be seen 
facing south and barring the Orange road, but north of 
it the Federal flank was quite unprotected by any works 
as yet ; behind the barrier were the groups of soldiers pre- 
paring their evening meal in fancied security, with many 
thousand horses, mules and carts for whom there was barely 
room in the background. 

The head of the column had halted while the generals 
reconnoitred, giving the rear a chance to close up ; then came 
the order to continue the march by the Culpeper road 
4 p.M. until the leading division crossed the old turn- 
pike a mile and a half further on. There they turned to the 
right, and formed in line of battle across the road on a front 
of three thousand yards : Eodes’ division in the first line, 
Colston’s two hundred yards behind it, and Hill’s toiling in 
march formation gradually came into line as a reserve. 
Although everything depended on surprise, and any moment 
an accident might reveal the near presence of so large a force 
to the careless enemy, Jackson patiently superintended the 
formation of his troops, and instructed them carefully how 
to act when the inevitable confusion of an attack on such 
ground should take them from his control. Two hours were 
thus consumed. 

Not a sign of alarm, however, appeared in the vast 
bivouac. The men continued their occupations, and the 
The attack animals filled themselves with forage while they 
on the swished at the forest flies with their long tails, 
right wing FitzLee had withdrawn his squadrons to meet the 
at 6 P.M. approach of Federal Horse reported at Ely’s Ford, 
ahd at 6 p.m:. when all was in perfect order the advance 
began. 

For more than a mile the broad line of infantry marched 
through the thickets with their left wing extending far into 
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the forest north of the road. They resembled a huge line 
of beaters on some gigantic battue and before them ded 
countless wild animals, rabbits, deer, foxes and flocks of 
wild turkeys. The beasts were soon followed by men, for 
the weak Federal piquets thrown out a few hundred yards 
from the line were quickly swept away. Then the bugles 
rang out the charge and the cheering ranks levelled their 
bayonets and rushed straight into the position. In a mo- 
ment the wildest confusion prevailed. Men and animals 
stampeded and fell over one another. In swift succession 
the divisions of the luckless XI corps were borne away by 
the mob of fugitives, though many regiments gallantly 
strove to stem the torrent. The attacking troops, with yells 
of triumph, followed up their success ; they pierced the 
breast-work on the Orange road at many points and took 
the flying troops in flank and rear, shooting and stabbing 
the isolated groups who continued to resist and pursuing 
with their fire the fiying mass along the road. A long line 
of Confederate standards flew triumphant where the Federal 
guards had stood fifteen minutes ago, large groups of 
prisoners were being marched to the rear, guns, rifles and 
trophies of every sort were being collected. The rout of one 
of the five corps opposed to the Confederate army had been 
but the work of a few minutes. 

The sound of firing had brought Hooker out of his 
quarters at the Chancellorsville house ; his staff were 
hurriedly collecting on the verandah, when the 
flood of men and animals came rushing towards 
tions to them. ‘ My God, here they come ! ’ exclaimed a 
voice; the first impression being that the enemy 
had penetrated to the centre of the army. 
Hooker’s measures were quickly and wisely taken. Sickles 
with the III corps was to meet the intruders with a flank 
attack, while the reserve divisions were as soon as possible 
to be thrown athwart their path. 

The cavalry brigade of Pleasonton was the first succour 
which came to the retreating Federals. Having abandoned 
the useless pursuit of Jackson’s trains, this officer had re- 
turned to Hazel Grove and luckily for his army had not 
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off-saddled. At the first alarm he at once sent one of his 
remaining regiments, the 8th Pennsylvanians, at a gallop to 
Charge of enemy in fiank, while with the other, 

Caval^ the 17th Pennsylvanians, he hurried along the 
vioto^ous nearest at hand to bar their direct advance. 

Confede- The 8th rode gallantly through the wood by a 
rates. bridle path until they came upon Bodes’ infantry 
disordered by their victory; without waiting to form line 
they dashed in a swarm straight in among the foot soldiers, 
and after a short and bloody m^lSe in which they lost one 
third of their strength, the brave troopers escaped in the 
jungle. Of all the events of the campaign this isolated 
charge had the most important result ; for, besides inflicting 
a temporary check on the advancing infantry, it led 
indirectly to the shooting down by his own men of Stone- 
wall Jackson. Orders were given along the Confederate 
lines to beware of the enemy’s cavalry, whose strength was 
unknown, and when their general and his staff returned 
from reconnoitring they were mistaken for hostile cavalry 
and fired upon. 

While the Confederate infantry were charging furiously 
up the road, waving their own and the captured colours. 
The in Whipple and Berry’s divisions were hurrying to 
Federal meet them with their artillery ; and eventually the 
Federals succeeded in forming a strong line of 
advance, battle across the road covering the open ground 
between Fairview and Chancellorsville. Great confusion 
reigned in the Southern ranks. The centre brigades of the 
two leading divisions were merged in one mass of charging 
soldiers, while the flank brigades had diverged through the 
wood. The rays of the setting sun were slanting through 
the trees and little time remained to complete the victory. 
In the scene of mad excitement Jackson exerted himself to 
restore order ; he pressed forwards towards the open space 
where crowded together stood the trains of the Federal army 
With his head bare, his lips moving in prayer, the reins in 
his right hand and his left pointing in the direction he 
wished the attack to take, he rode in the leading ranks of 
his soldiers, looking like a priest of Odin, the incarnation of 
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aggressive war. In the thick of the fight his mind worked 
quickest and clearest and he had already formed the daring 
project of cutting off the retreat of the enemy from United 
States Ford, the last now left open to him, and of penning 
him up in the space between Fairview and Chancellorsville. 
With this object he strove to restore order in Eodes' and 
Colston’s divisions ; then he sent for A. P. Hill to come 
through them to form the first line for a fresh attack. The 
impetus of the advance was gone for the present and Whipple 
and Birney’s Federals had made good their stand in the 
woods which closed in on the road north of Hazel Grove. 
Gradually the firing diminished and nearly ceased, though 
here and there a fitful outburst disturbed the silence of the 
forest and flecked its sombre recesses with tongues of flame. 

The ridge or plateau from Talley’s Farm, the point where 
Jackson’s attack first smote the Federal army, to Chancel- 
Prepara- lorsville is for three miles the water-parting between 
renewing Bappahannock and Matapony rivers. At the 
the fight, point where the road to United States Ford 
diverges from it, the woods closely approach the main road 
and divide the plateau into two approximately equal parts. 
By 8 P.M. the western half of the plateau was in the hands 
of Jackson’s troops, but their farther advance was barred 
by Sickles’ divisions thrown into the wood and athwart 
the road. Within this wood a stone wall and a rough en- 
trenchment hastily constructed gave some protection to the 
Federals. 

Both sides now prepared to renew the contest by offensive 
strokes. Jackson had sent for Hill’s division, which had 
The l>®en on the march ever since it had been relieved 
wounding by Anderson on the outpost line, and Lane’s its 
wall Jack- leading brigade pushed through the regiments of 
son. Colston’s and Bodes’ divisions which were rallying 
round their colours as best they could in the failing light. 
Having restored some order to his line of battle, and while 
Hill’s division, which was designated for the next attack, was 
forming up, Jackson rode forward himself to reconnoitre the 
enemy’s position in the wood. He was returning with a 
large group of staff officers and couriers when the shot of a 
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single skirmisher threw the opposing lines on the alert, for 
they were close enough to one another to hear distinctly the 
shouts and words of command. A desultory exchange of 
shots followed, and as it died away the general, leading his 
party, pushed his horse through the trees to the spot where 
he had passed the 18th North Carolina of Lane's brigade. 
The officer in command of the leading company, whose 
nerves had been overstrained by fatigue and by the exciting 
circumstances of the combat in the dark jungle, fearing 
another cavalry attack, ordered his men to fire a volley at the 
approaching group of horsemen. The elBfect was deadly. 
Jackson was struck by three bullets ; two hit the left arm 
and one his right hand raised to guard his face from the 
branches. He fell from the saddle. Several of his party 
were struck down, and Boswell, the engineer officer who 
knew best the topography of the surrounding woods, was 
killed. With great difficulty, after coming twice under 
the enemy’s fire the officers with him succeeded in bearing 
the wounded commander out of the battle and in a field 
hospital at Dowdall’s Tavern his wounds were attended to. 
His left arm was amputated, after which he seemed to 
rally and to be recovering ; but the shock was too great 
for his delicate frame and a week later he died in the arms 
of his wife, who had come from Eichmond to nurse him. 
His last instructions on the field were ‘ to press the 
enemy,* and in his message to Lee announcing his wound 
he employed the same phrase. The last unconscious words 
he articulated on his death-bed called on A. P. Hill to 
charge. There never was a leader who better understood 
the value of offensive warfare or who waged it more skil- 
fully. 

The fall of Jackson was fatal to the chance of winning 
a decisive victory that evening. No one present but Hill 
knew of his plan or had the authority to attempt its execu- 
tion ; but while his chief was being borne from the field 
Hill was severely injured by the enemy’s artillery, which 
9 p.M. tried to sweep the road of Lane’s regiments 
massed in column upon it. Stuart was sent for to take 
command, but he was several miles away by road at Ely’s 
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Ford ; in the meanwhile Sickles was preparing to renew the 
battle with an attack of his whole corps, to which Hooker 
had given his assent, and for which he was bringing up 
reinforcements. 

The advance of three divisions of the III corps was 
made at the same time north and south of the high road, so 
as to sweep the wood of the Confederate troops 
of 8.nd to converge on the open ground west of it, but 
Sickles’ the Federals met with a most stubborn resistance. 

^ ‘ They soon fell into great confusion in the darkness, 
and lost direction in the undergrowth of the forest. The 
struggle degenerated into a costly but bootless m614e in 
which many a man was struck down by his own side and 
in which the troops on the defensive lying in wait for their 
opponents had all the advantage. By 11 p.m. orders were 
given to abandon the attempt until the morning, and about 
the same time Stuart reached the scene of the fight. At 
first he thought of attacking in his turn, but soon gave up 
the idea and prepared his three divisions to resume the 
battle in the early morning. With this intention he ex- 
tended his right wing down the Lewis Creek opposite Hazel 
Grove which he meant to storm, so as to connect with 
Lee’s left opposite Fairview on the eastern side of the 
streamlet. Stuart’s plan was thus the reverse of Jackson’s. 
Instead of widening the gap between the Confederate wings 
so as to strike at the enemy’s line of retreat which was 
Jackson’s intention, Stuart reduced the interval between 
them and aimed his stroke at the commanding ground on 
the enemy’s front. It is probable that the more daring plan 
of attacking the Federal rear might have succeeded if 
Jackson could have carried it out promptly after routing 
the XI corps, but Stuart’s more cautious orders better met 
the case after the Federal army had in some measure 
recovered from the surprise and disposed itself to meet the 
new situation. 

At 6.30 P.M. the sound of rifle and artillery fire rolling 
from west to east announced to Lee’s anxious ears that 
Jackson had not only attacked but was driving his enemy 
before him. He lost no time in engaging the attention of 
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the long line of Federal troops on his front, first by turning 
on them every gun which could be brought to bear, then by 
teasing them with skirmishers who pressed as close as 
they could without committing themselves to a decisive 
Lee’s attack. Seven brigades numbering some thirteen 
Divisions thousand rifles thus held in check three Federal 
afternoon corps of not less than forty-eight thousand men. 
of May 2, It was impossible for the commanders of the Federal 
corps to know what was happening, or to form 
any idea as to which point of their line might receive the 
impact of a furious assault by troops massed under cover of 
the woods ; so all they could do was to hold their own and 
to detach what troops they could spare to help their right 
wing. 

The distance from right to left of Lee’s line was about 
four miles, and it was McLaws’ division that was most 
End of the engaged with Hancock’s division of the 

fight of II corps. When it became dark the combat ceased, 
and on both sides the troops lay down to sleep in 
close touch with one another. Stuart took steps to have 
some food served out to his men at break of day when he 
determined to resume operations. Before it was light 
Captain Wilbourne, who had been with Jackson when he 
was wounded, reached the spot where Lee slept under the 
pine trees by the side of the old turnpike. The general was 
aroused to hear the bad news ; when Wilbourne had 
finished his narrative Lee said in a voice which betrayed his 
grief, ‘These people shall be pressed as Jackson desired.’ 
He then gave orders for a general assault, and sent word to 
Stuart approving of his dispositions. 

The situation of the two armies when the day dawned 
was still full of hope for the Federals, greatly superior as 
The situa- numbers to each group of the hostile 

tion re- army, and concentrated as they stood between his 
viewed. divided wings. An energetic offensive advisable on 
May 2 had become absolutely essential on May 3, if only to 
ascertain which group of the Confederates was really the 
main and which the containing force ; and also to prevent 
them from making further use of the woods to conceal their 
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troops. It was imperative too for Hooker to recover the 
lost ground on the western half of the plateau so essential 
to the freedom of movement of his army and to the posses- 
sion of the roads through the forest. He still disposed of five 
corps, besides the XI corps now massed in reserve ; he might 
have thrown seventy thousand men upon the forty thousand 
Southerners, and by well-concerted action it was still 
possible to attack their rear with Sedgwick’s corps from 
Fredericsburg. 

This last measure, indeed, he tried to take by ordering 
Sedgwick to advance without delay, at the same time inform- 
ing him of the weakness of the Confederate detachment 
holding Marye’s Heights. Otherwise he prepared to re- 
main on the defensive, and even to contract his position by 
withdrawing from the height called Hazel Grove which 
overlooked the clearing at Chancellorsville. As if in anticipa- 
tion of more disaster, the Federal commander caused a new 
defensive position to be prepared by felling trees along the 
two ravines which ran from the White House down to the 
river, the Mineral Spring and the Hunting Eun, so as to 
cover the ford and provide a refuge for his army if driven 
from the high road. These feeble dispositions yielded to 
his bold adversaries every advantage which should have 
been his, and enabled Lee and Stuart to carry out their 
audacious strategy. 

The fiery attack made by Jackson’s corps after its fine 
fiank march had effected the rout of a Federal corps at little 
cost, and had obtained possession of one half of the plateau, 
but it had failed in its principal object owing to mistakes 
which might easily have been avoided. To begin with, the 
formation of the attacking troops was faulty in the extreme. 
Instead of extending whole divisions in each line, each 
division should have approached the enemy in column as 
near as possible. Little by little they should have been 
engaged by deploying successive regiments or brigades as 
they came in contact with the enemy, and by reinforcing 
from rear to front. The premature deployment of two 
whole divisions soon placed it out of the power of the com- 
manding general to follow up his initial success, and it was 
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by good luck and favour of the night that his troops held on 
to their captured ground. 

Far more disastrous and quite as unnecessary was the 
reckless exposure of the life of the Confederate leader in 
between the firing lines of the two hostile forces. Not 
much was to be learnt in the darkness by exposing himself, 
and his life was of priceless value to his country. Moreover, 
even in the local combat, his place was where he could com- 
mand the whole army corps which was left without any 
proper direction by the wounding of its chief and his 
principal staff officers. It may sometimes be essential for a 
general to risk his life in order to reconnoitre for himself, 
but it can only be justifiable when a good view is obtainable 
and when ample provision has been made to hand over the 
command in case of an accident. Lastly, Jackson made a 
mistake in parting with all his cavalry. The pursuit of the 
routed XI corps by a regiment of FitzLee’s gallant troopers 
for a mile along the road would have completed their de- 
struction, while the victorious infantry re-formed and 
advanced in good order for a fresh enterprise ; but oppor- 
tunities for the combined action of cavalry and infantry in 
the fight were not sought for as they should have been by 
any of the American generals. Having regard to the great 
disparity between the two armies and the absolute necessity 
of instantly following up the surprise attack by fresh blows 
before the enemy could rally and prepare to meet them, it 
may be questioned whether it would not have been wiser 
to delay the whole attack until dawn of the following 
day. Thus there would then have been time enough to 
communicate with Lee in order to arrange a combined 
assault, and the long hours of daylight would have enabled 
the Confederates to fight out the battle to a decisive finish 
in one day, after resting and feeding the infantry which 
had marched all day on Saturday the 2nd. 

Such as it was the flank march and surprise attack, 
followed by the stubborn defence of the captured position 
against an assault by night of fresh troops, form one of the 
most brilliant feats of arms recorded in military history. 
The fall of the chief who designed and executed the master 
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stroke in the very hour of victory adds pathos to the story 
and appropriately closed his too brief career of glory. Great 
as were the moral and material results of the victory they 
were bought at all too dear a price, for with the fatal shot 
which struck down Stonewall Jackson began the series of 
disastrous events leading to the conquest of the Con- 
federacy. 
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FAIRVIEW HEIGHTS 

Jeb Stuart — Hazel Grove abandoned by the Federals, 6 a.m. — The Attack on 
Fairview, 6 a.m. to 9 a.m. — The Battle from 9 a.m. to 10 a.m. — Storming 
Fairview, 9.30 A.M.~Decisive Confederate Victory, 10 a.m. — The Attack 
suspended by news of Sedgwick’s Advance, 1 p.m. — Fight on Marye’s 
Heights — The assault on Marye’s Hill and Lee’s Hill at 11 a.m. — Fight at 
5 P.M. on Salem Heights— Remarks on the Operations of the Detached 
Wing : May 3— Situation of contending Forces at daybreak : May 4 — Lee’s 
Dispositions on May 4 — Second Fight on Salem Heights on May 4 at about 
1 P.M. — May 5 in the Wilderness— Lee’s Orders — The Rain falls at noon — 
Hooker’s Escape by night — May 6 — Loss of the two Armies — Operations of 
the Federal Cavalry — Remarks on the Campaign— The career of Stonewall 
Jackson — General Order No. 01. 

James Stuabt, or Jeb as he was called in the army from 
his first three initials, proved himself in his short career the 
Jeb greatest warrior among the many great men who 
Stuart. have been so called. Whether or no he was really 
descended from Bobert the Bruce, he certainly had inherited 
the kingly talent for leading men and making war. He won 
the great battle of May 3 which was decisive in this cam- 
paign by skilful and gallant leading. He was but twenty- 
eight years old when he took Jackson’s place at the head of 
the Second corps, and it would perhaps have been well for 
the Southern cause if Lee had retained him at his side to 
share in the supreme command as he had used Jackson, 
instead of once again transferring him to the command of 
the cavalry which FitzLee, W. Lee, or Hampton was quali- 
fied to hold. Stuart had, like Sedgwick, served under Lee 
in the cavalry of the United States army, and the knowledge 
possessed by their former colonel of the two men’s characters 
and capacities stood the Southern general in good stead on 
this critical field; he could take liberties with the over- 
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cautious Sedgwick and give the rein to the offensive skill of 
Stuart. Soon after the outbreak of the war Stuart distin- 
guished himself as a cavalry leader, and his strategical work 
in blindfolding the enemy and in enlightening his own army 
has never been surpassed. As a cavalry tactician he is not 
only the first, but hitherto the only, leader of the arm who 
understood how to combine the effects of fire and shock, 
how to render effective service in fighting on foot without 
losing the power to strike on horseback when opportunity 
offered, though his Federal opponents imitated his strategy 
and tactics with some success in the next campaign. 

On Sunday May 3, the dawn was obscured by the river 
mist so frequent on the banks of the Eappahannock. By five 
o’clock in the morning the Confederate regiments had got 
under arms and, scarcely waiting to eat the food which 
Stuart had caused to be distributed, the soldiers of Hill’s 
division now forming the first line, were clamouring to be 
led into action. While it was yet dark Stuart had brought 
up the artillery of the Second corps to the Lewis Creek in 
order to enfilade the hostile position, but before it came into 
action his infantry threw themselves upon the Federal 
soldiers still remaining in the wood which had been the 
scene of last night’s engagement, with vengeful cries of 
‘ Eemember Jackson ! ’ 

Sickles in the meanwhile had begun to execute Hooker’s 
orders for the evacuation of the ground west of the Lewis 
^ ^ ^ Creek when the furious charge of the Grey riflemen 
Grove compelled him to turn and defend himself. The 
doned costly fight which followed left the con- 

bj the tested wood and the heights of Hazel Grove in the 
6 possession of the assailants. Stuart lost no time 

in dragging his artillery forward on to the height ; 
he established a battery of thirty guns opposite Fairview 
hill and cemetery which could fire across the high road at 
a range of only eleven hundred yards. 

Unaware that the retreat of the enemy had been made by 
order the Confederates pressed impetuously on their tracks 
and were checked with severe loss in the ravine which splits 
the plateau from White House southward to Lewis Creek. 
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Along the road, however, some Confederate guns followed ; 
the fight was quickly restored and raged with increasing fury 
around the Fairview Heights on which Sickles’ troops rallied 
to oppose the converging attacks from the west and south. 
The fire of Stuart’s guns at Hazel Grove caused great loss of 
life and confusion to the closely concentrated Federals, for 
the shells fell in among the mass of carriages around Chan- 
cellorsville and raked the whole glade. As the fight becomes 
more intense the snarl of rifles through the woods to the 
east of Hazel Grove is at length audible and gradually swells 
into the roar of a fierce contest in which artillery takes part. 
The soldiers of the Second corps realise that their comrades 
of the First are joining in the battle, and encouraged by the 
sound fight more furiously than before on both sides of the 
road and against the defenders of Fairview. 

The troops at Lee’s disposal were too few to enable him 
to strike home when Stuart began his advance on both sides 
The attack of the main road, but he closed his brigades towards 
on Fair- their left, leaving skirmishers to keep the enemy’s 
6 a.m. to left wing amused, and pushing forward artillery 
9 A.M. wherever an opening in the trees gave it a range. 

Thus skilfully disposing his forces he began gradually to 
press upon the Federal breast- works, threatening them right 
along their line and so keeping them in doubt as to his real 
point of attack. The Confederate artillery under the orders 
of both Stuart and Lee greatly assisted the attack; the 
fire of the batteries of the First and Second corps crossed, 
and inflicted death and wounds in the space round the 
Federal headquarters, crowded as it was with troops, trains 
and field-hospitals. Of the seven Federal divisions seriously 
attacked, three defended the Fairview plateau, two faced 
westward along the Lewis Creek ravine and two held Lee 
at bay facing east on the plank and old pike roads which 
once again diverge at Chancellorsville. 

When he judged the fire of his guns to have produced 
some effect Stuart hurled his line across the ravine and a 
hard fight followed on its eastern bank ; at the same time 
two brigades attacked from the south and repeatedly charged 
the defenders of the cemetery with the bayonet. Between 
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the m^l^es a hot fire of musketry occupied the combatants, 
which inflicted less harm owing to the protection of the 
ground and trees. Three unsuccessful attempts were made 
to storm Fairview; the divisions of Stuart’s second and 
third lines, Bodes’ and Colston’s, which had fought over- 
night, were brought up in succession, but only to be repulsed 
by the fierce tenacity vrith which the Northern soldiers clung 
to their blood-stained post. Officers of all ranks fought in 
the hand-to-hand contest and both Berry and Whipple 
commanding the two Northern divisions with which Sickles 
held Fairview were mortally wounded. By 9 a.m., though 
the Federals had fired away almost their last cartridge and 
the rain of shells behind them had broken up the ammu- 
nition column, thus preventing the supply from being re- 
plenished, yet they had driven the Confederate brigades 
exhausted from loss of blood back into the wood which 
bordered the western side of the ravine. The men’s faces 
were black with smoke and their clothes tom by the 
thickets; the barrels of the rifles were hot from use and 
their bayonets in many cases twisted and stained with blood. 
All around them lay wounded and dying men, while the fire 
never ceased for an instant, nor the sharp sound of bullets 
cutting their way through the branches. The famous 
Stonewall brigade which had made the last fierce attempt to 
establish itself on Fairview had lost its commander, the 
brave Paxton ; six out of seventeen general officers in the 
II corps had fallen, regiments and brigades were hopelessly 
mixed up and a pause in the attack took place. 

It may well be asked why the reserve troops of the 
Federal army, the I and V corps, thirty-two thousand rifles, 
rm- u were not used to decide the contest. No satisfac- 
from 9 a.m. tory answer to this question has ever been forth- 
to 10 a.m. coming. The battle increasing in fury had been 
four hours in progress, but no attempt was made to rein- 
force the defenders of Fairview. So far as Hooker can be 
said to have controlled the army, he merely used the half of it 
engaged as a rearguard while he made preparations for retreat- 
ing with his whole force within the new entrenched position 
which he had prepared and whose salient angle was at the 
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White House, one mile north of Chancellorsville. In the 
lull of the fighting Stuart rode through his troops and helped 
to reform them for, another attack, while he caused the 
artillery to increase its fire against the enemy’s position and 
to sweep the high road. Lee was doing the same thing, 
and the effect of this bombardment was to inflict still greater 
loss and confusion in the enemy’s ranks. Hooker himself 
was wounded and stunned by falling masonry at Chancellor’s 
House which was set on fire ; many wounded soldiers were 
burnt alive, and the dry branches in the barricades and 
entanglements also caught fire. All order had ceased in the 
clearing north of Fairview ; no succour came to the deci- 
mated defenders. At this critical moment Lee himself 
brought Perry’s Florida brigade from the wood south of the 
plank road down the ravine until he joined hands with 
Archer’s brigade, which formed Stuart’s extreme right. The 
five Confederate divisions were thus reunited in a continuous 
line of battle. 

The sight of Lee roused the utmost enthusiasm among 
Jackson’s soldiers, who shouted ‘God bless your noble 
storming ! ’ as he passed. The signal was then given 

Fairview, for an assault right along the line. While the 
9.30 A.M. swept the road and the clearing on either side 

of it, Stuart led his infantry once more across the ravine, 
singing at the top of his voice and waving his sword. His 
blond beard, blue eyes and noble figure on horseback recalled 
the Norman hero who led the van at Hastings singing the 
songs of Koland. With a fury the Federals were no longer 
able to resist the converging troops from the west, south, 
and east thronged across the ravines cheering and waving 
their tattered colours. The brigades and regiments were 
mixed up and many hundreds of the men were dabbled with 
blood from wounds given or received, but undeterred by 
previous failure the whole line lowered their bayonets and 
fell upon Sickles’ corps, which bravely contested every yard 
of the ground, repeatedly charging with cold steel, but were 
finally swept away. Berry had been succeeded in command 
of his division by General Revere. This officer gave the 
signal to retire while Sickles was still endeavouring to stem 

a 
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the tide of disaster, for which he was put under arrest on the 
spot and afterwards cashiered by a court-martial. He had, 
however, but anticipated the inevitable retreat by a few 
minutes, and each minute’s delay now made it more costly. 
On every side the Confederate soldiers mad with excitement 
were breaking through the contracted line of the defenders. 
Anderson and McLaws’ divisions had attacked in earnest and 
driven Slocum’s XII corps before them into the smoke of 
the conflagration round Chancellorsville. Fairview was lost, 
and it only remained for Sickles to withdraw the wreck of 
his command to the new line of entrenchments. 

By 10 o’clock the whole mass of the three Federal corps 
was recoiling before the victorious assailants. Sickles’ corps, 
Decisive which had sustained the brunt of the conflict, had 
rate^lc' Suffered most and was in the greatest disorder ; 

tory, the XII corps fell back fighting, and on the Federal 
10 a.m. igfij Hancock withdrew his division in masterly 
style, checking McLaws’ advance as he did so. In this 
manoeuvre Colonel Miles, afterwards commander-in-chief 
of the United States army, first became distinguished. The 
scene around Chancellorsville when Lee on horseback amid 
his victorious soldiers reached the cross roads showed how 
severe had been the struggle and how destructive the 
fire of the Southern artillery. The ground was littered 
w’ith injured men and horses, and with the smoking debris 
of carts and equipment ; an immense mass of military stores 
became the prize of the victors, who crowded round their 
well-beloved chief with enthusiastic cheers, while the re- 
treating mass and the sound of firing rolled slowly north- 
ward. But little time was wasted in self-congratulation. 
Lee was determined to finish off Hooker without giving 
him time to recover the stunning blow under which his 
army was reeling, and orders were issued to re-form the 
decimated Grey divisions with the intention of resuming the 
attack. 

The victory was indeed a brilliant achievement. Three 
more Federal army corps had been driven from a strong 
position in four hours’ fighting within an hour’s march of 
the other three, but the loss on both sides had been very 
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great. By the capture of the open space between Dowdall’s 
Tavern and Ghancellorsville Lee deprived his opponents of 

The attack offensive power at this point ; all they could do 
suspended was to defend themselves, and there was good 
ofsedg hope that their last refuge might not 

wick’s save the defeated troops from ruin. News, how- 
yance, ever, reached the Confederate commander soon 
after one o’clock which compelled him to counter- 
mand the fresh attack for which his troops had already 
been drawn up, and to leave Hooker in his entrench- 
ments over which a mass of black smoke rolled from the 
burning woods. A message from General Early informed 
Lee that the Federal VI corps had stormed Marye’s Heights 
and was in possession of the Orange plank road. Lee’s 
countenance showed no change at these evil tidings; he 
promptly suspended the preparations for the attack, and 
commanded instead that four divisions should invest Hooker 
while McLaws marched to meet the Federals menacing the 
rear of his army. These orders were forthwith executed. 

A brief description of the events in front of Frederics- 
burg is necessary to understand how the VI corps made its 
Fi^ht on ^^.rdy appearance in the arena of decisive conflict. 
Miirye’s The result of many more or less contradictor}^ 
Heights, orders and bewildering communications from Hooker 
to Sedgwick had left that general with the three divisions of 
the VI corps on the right bank of the liappahannock below 
Fredericsburg ready to pursue the fugitives from Hooker’s 
battlefield on the roads leading southwards to Richmond. 
Gibbon’s division of the II corps remained at Falmouth link- 
ing the two wings of the Federal army and guarding the vast 
supply depot there. Not content with sending telegrams 
Hooker had despatched both Butterfield the chief of the Staff 
and Warren his chief engineer to enlighten Sedgwick and 
to concert measures with him. The absence of Butterfield 
from headquarters on the morning of May 3 was particularly 
unfortunate for the army, because when Hooker was 
wounded there was no one to take up the command, and 
the Federals suffered in consequence, as their enemy had 
suffered the night before when Jackson fell. The presence 
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of Warren, however, with Sedgwick’s detachment infused a 
vigour into his measures hitherto wanting. The line of 
heights from Taylor’s Hill to Marye’s Hill was piqueted by 
Barksdale’s two thousand men on a front of two and a half 
miles. Early had disposed his four brigades to dispute the 
Federal advance on the southern roads, and Wilcox’s brigade 
held Banks’ Ford. Acting on tVarren’s suggestion Sedgwick 
now directed Gibbon to cross the river by a pontoon bridge, 
and to attack Cemetery Hill, while the VI corps marched 
up the river bank to roll up the flank of the Confederate out- 
post line. Hooker knew the weakness of Early’s forces 
early on Saturday the 2nd, but only communicated the 
important intelligence to Sedgwick late the same evening, 
with a positive order to strike at them. 

In spite of the moonlight the mist which hung over the 
valley made night operations difficult. The march of Sedg- 
wick’s troops was harassed by hostile riflemen, and its pro- 
gress was very slow. On the Sunday morning, at the hour 
when the battle of Chancellorsville began. Gibbon’s division 
was crossing the river and Sedgwick’s advanced troops had 
occupied the town. Warren remained at Gibbon’s side 
urging him to action, but the preparations of the four 
Federal divisions were very slow, and it seemed as if they 
were oppressed by the recollection of the fatal field of 
December 13. At length a general movement was made 
against the defenders of the heights, who had, however, 
become aware of the menace, and were prepared to meet it, 
though it cannot be said that Early’s dispositions were very 
skilful. His instructions were above all things to cover the 
great Confederate supply depot at Guiney’s Station, distant 
only thirteen miles on the Eichmond railway. Engrossed 
by the tremendous events at Chancellorsville, Lee had 
omitted to inform Early of the new situation which had 
arisen, and which made the road to Chancellorsville and not 
the road to Eichmond the important one to bar. A single 
brigade could have sufficiently delayed Sedgwick’s advance 
to the south if he had rashly taken that direction ; but he 
had no such intention, and a closer observation of the Federal 
dispositions and a swifter manoeuvring of the slender forces 
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at his disposal would have enabled Early, if not to deny the 
Chancellorsville road entirely to the enemy, yet to hold him 
in check long enough to prevent interference with Lee’s 
army. Moreover, Lee’s headquarters were but ten miles 
distant by road, and the sound of heavy firing all the morn- 
ing attested the violence of the struggle in which the main 
army was engaged, and gave a clue to the situation. 

At 11 A.M. the Federal general extended long lines of 
skirmishers followed by troops in close order and marched 
The forward to attack ; his first advance was repulsed 
Assault on with heavy loss, but the second pierced the thinly 
HUUnd occupied line of works, and the centre of the 
Lee’s mil position at Lee’s Hill fell at the same time. In 
at 11 A.M. gftggjj minutes the defenders of the famous lines 
were in full retreat in diverging directions. Early rallied 
his division on the telegraph road leading to Bichmond; 
Wilcox, who made a rapid march from Banks’ Ford which 
he was guarding to assist in the defence, fell back along the 
plank road with the intention of guarding Lee’s rear as long 
as possible by checking any Federal troops that might try to 
march along it. Three hours then elapsed without a sign of 
troops on the plank road ; it seemed as if Early had rightly 
judged the enemy to be marching south when a mounted 
officer sent to watch them came galloping along the road. 
After the capture of the heights, the Federal corps, which 
had lost nearly one thousand men in the effort, had halted 
to rest and recover itself ; Warren who supplied its impetus 
had returned to Hooker’s headquarters. Gibbon’s division 
had been sent back across the river to guard the magazines 
at Falmouth leaving a brigade only to hold Fredericsburg 
and outposts on Marye’s Heights. The two divisions which 
had been engaged piled their arms until Brooks’, the third 
division which had formed Sedgwick’s left wing, was 
brought on to the plank road and deployed across it in front 
of them. This manoeuvre was not unmolested by Wilcox, 
who managed to delay the Federals another hour before 
they advanced in two lines covered by skirmishers and fol- 
lowed by the remainer of the VI corps in column. 

Four miles from the foot of Marye’s Heights stood 
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Salem Church and echoolhonse on opposite sides of the 
plank road; thence eastward the road runs on a neck of 
Fight at ground for a mile to the Tollhouse. The loop 

6p.1i. on of the river where are Banks’ and Scott’s Fords 
H^^ta ^ ^ Salem Church, and 

south of this neck, known as Salem Heights, runs a 
ravine into the Hazel Bun ; this little stream also runs 
parallel with and south of the road. Between the plank 
road and the river the country is wooded and intersected 
with ravines, so that the position was a good one for delaying 
the advance of superior numbers, and would become a 
strong one when reinforcements prolonged its flanks. At 
5 o’clock the scouts in Blue approached the Tollhouse where 
Southern soldiers lay hid and very soon a circle of rifle Are 
crept round the Confederate post, which had to be abandoned. 
A running fight to Salem Church, then a determined stand 
followed; before the Federals could bring their strength 
to bear, however, McLaws’ men, tramping from the battle- 
field of Chancellorsville, had heard the firing and had hastened 
their march. A solid line of battle was soon formed by 
McLaws’ two leading brigades and a determined advance 
threw the Federals on the defensive in their turn and 
recovered a quarter of a mile of the road. Up and down 
the highway the fighting swayed as each side was rein- 
forced by the troops which kept pressing up into line from 
the road behind ; darkness fell upon the scene with- 
out a decisive result, but not before heavy loss had been 
sustained by both sides. McLaws’ and Wilcox’s troops 
bivouacked in position across the road, while Sedgwick with- 
drew his weary men out of range of the hostile guns. 

By his presence of mind and correct tactical insight 
Wilcox had gained a very important advantage for the 
Bemarks army in checking the VI corps seven 

on^ ^ miles from the principal scene of action. Early 
of the*'*”* would have done better if he had perceived the real 
detached objective of Sedgwick’s advance, and if he had 
Ha% massed some of his troops so as to fall on the flank 
^ ’ of the advancing Federals on the plank road. 
Sedgwick’s manoeuvres were extremely slow just when time 
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was the essence of the situation. The entire lack of 
cavalry in these operations tied the hands of both the 
adversaries and gave a halting and indecisive character to 
their efforts. It is easy to see how decisive would have 
been the advantage to either side which possessed even 
five hundred good horsemen in the struggle for Marye’s 
Heights and subsequently in the fight on the plank road. 
Had both sides disposed of a cavalry force the initial 
advantage would have been with whichever could cut up 
the hostile cavalry in seeking to play its r61e. The staunch- 
ness of the Confederate soldiers of the First corps who fear- 
lessly faced overwhelming numbers, and who swiftly strode 
from one sanguinary battlefield to another, cannot be too 
highly praised nor too faithfully imitated, for no infantry 
ever fought better; while the constancy of their Federal 
opponents in returning again and again to the struggle in 
spite of reverses of fortune caused by feeble leadership 
established their claim to the highest consideration, and 
enhances the fame of both combatants. Bapid and direct 
communication between the separated wings of both armies 
should not have been difficult for the Federals and was very 
easy for the Confederates, but it was neglected by both 
with fatal results. The want of despatch-riders, of useful 
and well-instructed staff officers, but above all of co-operating 
cavalry, impeded the manceuvres and spoilt the best concep- 
tions of the commanding generals. 

The call of sentries and the moans of the wounded, 
familiar sounds on a stricken field, alone broke the silence 
Situation night in the thick forest where the seventy- 

of con- five thousand troops under Hooker had taken cover. 
fOToes*at around them the net had been drawn, and 

daybreak, across the steep ravines which bounded the posi- 
tion of the Unionist army countless groups of 
Grey soldiers were sleeping by their rifles ready at a 
moment’s notice to dispute any advance of the defeated 
host beyond the barricades. The other group of the Federal 
army consisted now of the VI corps only ; it had been 
reduced to lees than twenty thousand riflemen by the losses 
of the previous day’s fighting and by men straggling in the 
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woods. Between these two forces the Confederates had 
likewise two distinct groups ; their principal force of four 
divisions, say thirty thousand fighting men, lay on an 
outer circle investing Hooker. Six miles oflf McLaws with 
five brigades, which after much fighting could not have 
exceeded seven thousand combatants, held Salem Church 
and a position barring the plank road. But there was yet 
a third group of Confederates, the five brigades under Early 
eight thousand men, lying in the fields beside the Bichmond 
road only five miles from the bivouac of the VI corps. 
During the night Early had established touch with McLaws 
and realised how matters stood. Somewhat ashamed of 
the blunder he had made in leaving open the road to 
Sedgwick, he now determined to retrieve it by attacking the 
Federals in rear without waiting for orders, and as soon as 
it was light, his brigades were marching to sweep from the 
heights of Fredericsburg the feeble posts which occupied 
them. During the night there had been repeated exchange 
of despatches between Sedgwick and Hooker. The latter*f> 
instructions were as contradictory as before ; only one thing 
was clear from them, the Federal commander-in-chief had 
no intention of resuming the offensive. It became then 
quite useless for Sedgwick to continue his advance, which 
would merely have brought his army corps near enough to 
Lee’s main body to make it certain that the whole might of 
the Confederate leader would be hurled on his front and 
flank while Early cut off his retreat. The only rational 
plan left for the VI corps was to get out of harm’s way 
while there was yet time. 

On May 4 the chances of victory for the Federals were 
far less than twenty-four hours earlier, owing to the defeats 
they had suffered and the bad situation of the main body 
under Hooker ; but they still retained the means of reinforcing 
the VI corps from Hooker’s wing, and they still possessed a 
very great numerical superiority, while the capture of the 
Marye Heights had done something to raise their confidence. 
A prompt reinforcement of the VI corps by way of United 
States and Banks Fords with two corps at least, followed 
by an energetic offensive simultaneously with both wings. 
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might yet have turned the tables on the Southern army, 
which had been weakened and wearied by four days’ contin- 
uous marching and fighting. Directly it became certain 
that no such plan was contemplated by his superior, Sedg- 
wick wisely resolved to abandon his advance, but prepared to 
defend the ground occupied by his three divisions covering 
the road to Banks* Ford from the Tollhouse. 

Daylight on Monday found General Lee still revolving 
daring schemes for the destruction of the now unwieldy host 
Lee’s Dis- which he had so skilfully driven into a pen, while 
positions the hostile detachment under Sedgwick lay tempt- 
on May 4. j^gly near for a sudden swoop. At first he inclined 
to an attack on Hooker, and in the early morning prepared 
to assail the left of the Federal position with Anderson’s 
division ; but a reconnaissance along the river road revealed 
the strength of the defensive line, and made Lee determine 
to strike at Sedgwick instead, and then to come back with 
his whole army to finish off Hooker. Accordingly he com- 
manded Anderson to countermarch and to reinforce McLaws, 
while Stuart still further extended his attenuated line so as to 
complete the investment in Anderson’s place. While these 
movements were in process of execution Lee betook himself 
to Salem Church to take command in the battle, while Stuart 
remained to sit on guard over the mass of the enemy’s army. 
Profiting by the inaction of the Unionists and making good 
use of the curtain of forest which narrowly bounded its 
horizon, Stuart ably and successfully carried out Lee’s 
instructions. A reconnaissance in force against his left was 
driven in with a loss of five hundred men to the Federals, 
leaving Hooker more than ever convinced that he was 
surrounded by superior forces. 

At about 1 p.M. Lee and Anderson reached Salem Church, 
having passed their troops on the march. The men heartily 
Second cheered their general, and gleefully stepped along 
Fight on to join in the sport he was providing for them. 
He^^hts Lee’s plan was to fall on the VI corps from two direc- 
on May 4. tions and thus to roll it up. He sent Anderson by 
a detour along the railway cutting which ran parallel with 
the plank road to join hands with Early, two of whose 
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brigades had in the meanwhile reoccnpied Marye’s Heights 
and were pushing northwards against the Federals on 
Taylor’s Hill. This point was two miles from the Toll- 
house in a straight line, and upon it rested Sedgwick’s 
extreme left. McLaws was to attack when he heard the 
firing of Anderson’s men and the three divisions were to 
converge on the high ground commanding the passage of 
the river. It was five o’clock before these dispositions were 
completed and then the fight began again in earnest. 
Anderson and Early’s divisions emerging from the Hazel 
Bun stormed across the high ground south of the plank 
road on a front of two thousand yards. Wright’s Georgians 
captured the strongly built farmhouse called Downman’s 
which commanded the surrounding fields, a North Carolina 
regiment penetrated across the plank road, and the left 
attack drove the Federals back on the Tollhouse. Then 
the advance came to a standstill. McLaws, owing to some 
mistake, had failed to co-operate, and Anderson suspended 
his attack, waiting for McLaws. In this manner the chance 
of a crushing victory over the VI corps was lost and 
night separated the combatants on another indecisive field ; 
but Lee’s combmation had rid him of Sedgwick. After 
some further exchange of despatches with his chief the 
commander of the VI corps upon whose bivouacs the enemy 
continued to fire during the night finally resolved to recross 
the river, and the morning of May 5 showed the Federal 
positions to be deserted and their pontoon bridges to have 
been withdrawn across the stream, while on the far bank a 
long serpent of Blue wearily and dejectedly wound its 
way northwards and slowly disappeared between the woods. 

Heavy clouds and grey mist hung over the surrounding 
woodlands when Lee’s soldiers roused themselves on Tuesday 
May 6 in there came word that Sedgwick's 

the Wii- army corps had disappeared in the night, and this 
demess. report was followed by a message from Marye’s 
Heights announcing that the enemy had retreated from them, 
evacuating all the right bank of the Bappahannock and the 
town of Fredericsburg. The Confederate general had now 
greatly simplified the task of his army ; there only remained 
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the forces of Hooker cooped up in their entrenchments on 
the river bank, and at them he resolved to strike at once. 

Once again the plank road between Salem Church and 
Chancellorsville was filled by the long array of McLaws’ 
Lee’B and Anderson’s divisions countermarching to 
Orders. another battlefield, while Early drew off his 
division and Barksdale’s brigade to hold the river bank in 
case Sedgwick should try to come back. Lee had resolved 
to attack Hooker on both his flanks, striking with the First 
corps at his left across the Mineral Spring Bun, and with 
the Second corps at his right on the Hunting Bun. Before 
the divisions could be formed for attack Stuart’s troops 
must be relieved by Anderson and McLaws on the investing 
line from Chancellorsville along the Mineral Spring Bun to 
the river, and this manoeuvre unavoidably consumed several 
hours. 

As the morning wore on, and the Confederate columns 
marching from Salem Heights turned their backs on one 
The rain the clouds thickened and the rain began, 

falls at First a heavy shower, then a steady downpour 
which lasted all the afternoon. The ‘ Times ’ 
correspondent has vividly described how he sheltered him- 
self in a cottage by the plank road and beheld the soldiers of 
the Confederate right wing tramp past, splashing through 
the mud and rain in roaring spirits, laughing and singing 
after fighting two battles a day, with a hard march in 
between them. Such troops might well consider themselves 
invincible. The rain, however, greatly delayed operations. 
Carts and guns stuck in the mud and the teams had to be 
helped by the troops to drag them along. Even the Con- 
federate army began to show signs of exhaustion. Since 
the night of the 29th every man in it had been marching 
and fighting without intermission, and want of sleep was 
beginning to tell. It was late and dark before the prepara- 
tions for the assault on Hooker’s works were complete, and 
Lee was obliged to put off the formidable task till the 
morrow, but during the night Hooker escaped. 

The heavy rain which delayed the march of the Southern 
army quickly swelled the waters of the Bappahannock. 
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The Federal commander had already resolved to retreat and 
in the morning when it began to rain he summoned a 
Hooker’s council of war to share the responsibility of the de- 
escspe by cision. He even left the generals to discuss the gues- 
tion together, and it would seem that the majority 
favoured retreat. The situation of the army had in truth 
become a very bad one. Even if it was posted strongly 
enough to beat back an assault, which could not be certain 
after the storming of Fairview, there seemed no prospect of 
its being able to take the offensive with any success. More- 
over a number of regiments consisted of men whose engage- 
ment had expired on May 1, and of these the majority 
demanded their discharge and refused to fight any more. 
Such being the case, in spite of the gallant and devoted 
conduct of the remainder of the army, it seemed futile to 
continue the struggle in the Wilderness. The rapid rise of 
the water hastened Hooker’s decision; one of his three 
bridges had to be broken up to prolong the other two, and 
it seemed likely that he might at any moment be cut off 
from his supplies of food and ammunition, both of which 
were exhausted in the trains he had brought with him. As 
soon, therefore, as the thick mist which succeeded the rain 
when evening fell, wrapped itself around the outposts of the 
two armies the Federal retreat began. 

The passage of the stream was successfully accomplished, 
though it seemed at one time as if the current might carry 
away the bridges and leave the army cut in twain. Forty 
guns on the left bank, and Meade’s fresh army corps on the 
right, formed a rearguard to cover the passage. As on a 
former occasion the regular infantry held the post of honour 
and were the last to cross the river ; then the bridges were 
withdrawn. The advancing Confederates had found the 
carefully constructed barricades empty, but they had not 
then pushed forward as quickly as they might have done, 
and when between eight and nine o’clock they began to 
swarm above the ford their foe was already out of range. 
The whole day was spent by the Federals in gloomily 
retracing their steps to the winter cantonments ; wet, weary 
and discouraged the troops could see no end to their task. 
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while the loss of comrades and kinsfolk in what seemed to 
be an impossible attempt weighed heavily on everyone. 
Little as they seemed to have gained in the sanguinary cam- 
paign, however, an accident had given them an advantage, 
which perhaps alone made possible the ultimate triumph of 
the North when, in the confusion of the forest fighting, a 
chance bullet laid low their most dangerous foe. 

In a very different frame of mind the Southern soldiers 
marched back from the scene of their glorious victory to 
their old quarters around Fredericsburg, for Lee 
had found it impossible to follow his enemy over 
the river, much as he would have liked to strike 
another blow at him. The regiments needed repose and 
recruits, for the victories of the past week had cost the 
lives of near three thousand officers and men and had filled 
the hospitals with seven thousand more, many of whom 
would never again be able to fight for the South. Eighteen 
thousand killed, wounded and prisoners was the loss 
Chancellorsville inflicted on the Army of the Potomac ; over 
twenty thousand men left the colours at the same time, thus 
reducing by forty thousand the fine army which had marched 
forth to conquer Virginia. Immense stores of rifles and 
military material of every sort had been captured by the 
victors, who in common with the people of the Southern 
States believed that they had rendered their independence 
secure. 

While the two armies had been fighting hard in the 
Wilderness the large force of cavalry which the Federal 
general needed so sorely to help his infantry had 
been carrying out the project of a great raid against 
the hostile lines of communication. On April 29 
Stoneman crossed the Eappahannock with Buford's 
division and Gregg's brigade of Pleasonton’s division one 
day later than Slocum's infantry. Averell's division followed 
the Orange and Alexandria railway with no other instructions 
than to cover Stoneman 's corps from interference in its raid 
on the Virginia Central and Fredericsburg lines. 

On May 1 Averell attacked W. F. Lee's cavalry brigade 
detached by Stuart to hold in check the whole mass of 


Opera- 
tions of 
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Cavalry. 
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Federal cavalry, and the two forces skirmished most of the 
day on foot around Bapidan Station without any decisive 
result. The Confederate brigades numbered about two 
thousand mounted men, but W. Lee*s had been reduced to 
two regiments or nine hundred men. The Federal divisions 
mustered about two thousand eight hundred. After it was 
dark W. Lee shook oflf his opponent, and in the night’s 
march reached Gordonsville, a distance of fifteen miles; 
here he rested his squadrons, while scouts and patrols rode 
forth to investigate what the rest of the Federal cavalry was 
doing. It soon transpired that Averell had not pursued, 
having fallen back to rejoin Hooker, but Stoneman’s main 
body demanded attention. At the close of the campaign 
Averell and Stoneman were both superseded, though it seems 
probable that Hooker was more to blame than his cavalry 
officers for the little use he made of that arm. In rejoining 
the main army after completing the task assigned to him of 
covering Stoneman’s flank, Averell certainly did the best 
thing possible, and drew upon himself the cavalry brigade 
of FitzLee, which had enabled Jackson to make his flank 
march on May 2, and which w^as certain to have wrought 
further mischief if it had been left unemployed by the 
Federal cavalry. Stoneman had left with him more than 
four thousand riders. He split his troops up into seven 
detachments with instructions to raid the country round 
Richmond and to destroy the railways. He would certainly 
have better carried out Hooker’s instructions if he had kept 
his forces together and moved in as close as possible on 
Lee’s rear, destrosdng the railway bridges as he went. As it 
was, the various detachments were too weak to venture to 
stay long enough in one place to do any permanent harm 
to the railway, though they destroyed a vast amount of 
public and private property and learnt some useful lessons in 
the art of raiding. W. Lee, however, keeping his brigade 
together, was soon on their tracks, and sweeping across the 
country from Gordonsville to Hanover Junction, compelled 
Stoneman to retreat northwards ; two Federal detachments 
escaped across the the Pamunkey to find shelter with the 
garrison of Gloster Court-house, at the mouth of the York. 
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These two detachments alone of Stoneman’s corps touched 
the Fredericsburg railway ; they burnt some small bridges 
and did other damage which was very soon repaired. 

Stoneman recrossed the Eapidan on May 7, one day 
later than Hooker. His raid had not for a single day inter- 
rupted the railway service which supplied the Confederate 
army, nor did the damage done to the lines prevent the 
wounded and prisoners from Chancellorsville going to Eich- 
mond by rail. It is true that if Averell had continued to 
keep W. Lee's cavalry brigade busy, and if Stoneman had 
kept his squadrons concentrated, they might between them 
have done much more harm, especially if Lee's army had 
had another week’s fighting to do in the Wilderness ; but 
the fact remains that such raids have ever proved a failure 
in comparison with what cavalry can effect in close com- 
bination with the army it belongs to. 

In all history there is not recorded a campaign which 
exemplifies more fully the preponderance of skilful direction 
Remarks superior numbers than this week's fighting 

on the in the forest of Virginia. The Federal army was 
Campaign. numerous as the Confederate ; the troops 

on either side were of the same race and almost equal in 
fighting power. What advantage the Southerners possessed 
consisted in the confidence engendered by previous victories 
and skilful leading. The scene of the strife gave, it is true, 
considerable advantages to a smaller army acting on interior 
lines ; but these advantages had been practically neutralised 
by Hooker’s skilful passage of the rivers and by the close 
touch he had the power to establish with his left wing on 
May 1. Directly the Federal army fell back into the forest 
the most promising features in its situation vanished. 
Precious space was given to the Southern chiefs in which to 
manoeuvre while the woods correspondingly hindered their 
enemy and screened the movements of marching troops. 
Jackson perceived in a flash the opportunity and resolved on 
a relentless offensive. His fierce attack quickly imposed on 
the hesitating Hooker, who feared the fate of Pope, and 
believed from dire experience in the advantages of the 
tactical defensive. Had Lee been as badly informed as his 
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adversary, he might have played the latter’s game by blun- 
dering against the entrenchments, but the Confederate cavalry 
working in close combination with their infantry secured for 
Lee the intelligence which at the same time it withheld from 
Hooker. 

Outnumbered and to some extent outmanoeuvred by the 
first Federal advance, Stuart’s dispositions to repair his error 
were masterly. Having detached all the force he could spare 
to check the enemy’s cavalry, he hurried without the loss 
of an hour to take post at the vital point, the outer fiank 
that is of the contending armies. There he swept away the 
feeble resistance of the enemy’s very inferior force of cavalry 
and sent his patrols swarming round the flank of the hostile 
army till they found its weak point. The information thus 
obtained was swiftly and accurately conveyed to head- 
quarters, a task which is often harder than to get it, and far 
more often mismanaged. At headquarters there was respond- 
ing energy. Jackson studied the map, and having matured his 
daring scheme, submitted it to Lee in a few words, by whom 
it was at once approved. The harmony which prevailed 
between the great Confederate generals is as rare as it was 
effective. 

While the Confederates prosecuted their plans with all 
skill and energy. Hooker, deprived by the enemy’s cavalry of 
all insight into the situation, hugged his delusions at Chan- 
cellorsville until they were dispelled by the yell of Jackson’s 
charging riflemen. From this surprise he never recovered ; 
his nerve for the offensive stroke by which alone his army 
could have b*een extricated was gone. 

The advantages of a defensive attitude in war are apparent 
to all intelligent men who bring their close attention to bear 
on the subject. The difficulties and perils of the attacking 
side are not less apparent. It takes expert intelligence of 
the highest order to say when a military organisation has 
reached that pitch of excellence over its opponents, either by 
reason of the quality of its troops or from the superior skill 
of their commander, to justify the passing from the defensive 
to the offensive r 61 e ; on the correct choice of that moment 
all depends both in directing a war on the most important 
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scale and in the local combats between small bodies of 
troops. 

The history of war is a long record of the destruction of 
the defending side by its more enterprising and therefore 
more warlike adversary. 

It is most interesting for the military student to mark 
the hopeless failure to co-operate between the wings of the 
Federal army, separated only by a single day’s march. 
Administrative failure had much to do with this, mismanage- 
ment of the field telegraph and bad staff arrangements for 
the despatch and collection of orders ; but the same failures 
on a large and small scale are so constantly repeated that 
they are worthy of notice. Even the forces of Lee and 
Early connected by seven miles of good road failed to act as 
completely in concert as might have been expected from the 
general excellence of the Confederate command arrange- 
ments. The attacks of McLaws and Anderson on the night 
of May 4 at Salem Heights, which should have been simul- 
taneous, failed similarly from want of proper concerted 
action. Nothing seems simpler than to prearrange that at 
a given hour troops shall move in co-operation ; nothing is 
harder to execute in practice. Every furlong which separates 
troops in a fight heavily handicaps their united action, and 
only leaders who have been trained to act in concert with a 
well-organised and tested system of distributing orders and 
information can maintain touch between separated bodies 
of troops, and can hope to strike together from different 
points of a field of battle. 

When the news of the Federal defeat was carried to 
Jackson, he remarked that Hooker’s plan of campaign was a 
good one, but that he had spoilt it by depriving himself of 
his cavalry. On the Confederate side a blunder was made 
by the Government at Eichmond which exposed their 
principal army to crushing disaster, and which deprived 
their general in the field of the means of reaping the best 
fruits of the victory which skill had wrenched from superior 
strength. The concentration of force under Longstreet in 
North Carolina while the weather was too stormy and 
wet in Northern Virginia for field operations was timely and 

H 
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judicious, but renewed aggression from the Army of the 
Potomac was to have been counted on as safely as the 
return of spring. Common sense therefore dictated that the 
lesser operations before Suffolk should be subordinated to 
the vitally important work before Fredericsburg, and how- 
ever promising seemed the chance of a local success at the 
former place, it should never have been allowed to jeopardise 
the result of the campaign at the latter. Lee had repeatedly 
warned the President of the danger in which he stood in 
face of the far stronger army of the Union, while twelve 
thousand of his best infantry were distant a hundred and 
thirty-five miles by rail. The presence of these troops on 
the battlefields of the Wilderness would, as matters turned 
out, have completed the destruction of the Federal army. 
The difficulty would have been to withdraw them from 
before Suffolk in time to reinforce the army fighting Hooker 
after that general had crossed the Eapidan. If they had 
been withdrawn before he moved it is possible that he 
would have received a corresponding accession of strength 
from the numerous detached forces of the Union. 

The problem here suggested would not have been insolv- 
able. To begin with, a sharper look out by means of spies 
and other sources of information should have been kept on 
Hooker’s preparations. With the armies in such close 
proximity there was no excuse for the ignorance which pre- 
vailed at the Confederate headquarters of the enemy’s flank 
march till April 29. The railway connecting Longstreet’s 
detachment through Richmond with Lee’s advanced base at 
Guiney’s Station should have been kept clear as far as pos- 
sible for the conveyance of troops, while one division at least 
should have been stealthily withdrawn and marched by road. 
If Lee had been informed even as late as the morning of 
April 28 of Hooker’s march, and had instantly telegraphed 
orders to execute the transference of the detachment, for 
which every preparation had been made by using both the 
railway and the road, some ten thousand infantry could have 
reached Chancellorsville on the night of May 4, in time to 
deliver an attack on the 5th before the retreat of the enemy. 
It seems that Longstreet’s eagerness to obtain a local 
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snccess and to keep his independent command played into 
the hands of the Cabinet, whose members, like most amateurs 
in the art of strategy, were unable to appreciate the neces- 
sity of obtaining success at the decisive point, cost what 
sacrifices it may at points of subsidiary importance. Through- 
out the duration of the war the governments of both 
Republics continued to make the same fatal error; until, 
taught by adversity, Lincoln entrusted supreme direction 
of his military forces to one strong man, while Davis con- 
tinued to interfere with the military dispositions of his 
commander-in-chief. Then and then only was a decision 
arrived at. 

Chancellorsville has been described by Henderson ‘ as 
much the tactical masterpiece of the nineteenth century as 
Leuthen was of the eighteenth.' It was also a strategical 
masterpiece ; a triumph that is of the general’s skill in plan- 
ning the movements of his army before it comes into 
collision with the enemy. But it was indecisive owing to 
the blunder of the Richmond authorities in splitting up 
their forces. Such as it was, it might have led to decisive 
victory if it had been followed up without the loss of a day 
by the invasion of the North, which took place six weeks 
later. Unfortunately, however, for the Confederacy, its rulers 
neglected the best opportunity they ever got of finishing the 
business. Their preparations had all been made on the idea 
of a defensive war which should wear out the patience and 
power of the North, and they relinquished this fatal policy 
only after hesitations and delays which enabled the enemy 
to recover from the material damage and moral disaster 
consequent on the failure of Hooker’s invasion. 

A masterhand has traced the principal lines in the life 
and military career of Stonewall Jackson, but no work which 
The attempted to describe the downfall of the Southern 
Stonewall ^lilitary power would be complete without a brief 
Jackson, sketch showing how the talents of this one great 
soldier had been the principal instrument in winning its 
victories, and how his untimely death deprived the chivalrous 
Lee, as he himself expressed it, of his right arm. ‘ If I had 
had the direction of events I should for the good of the 
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country have chosen to have been disabled in your stead.* 
With this generous message to his fallen comrade Lee gave 
expression to the loss which the Southern people had suffered. 
He could not have expressed it more forcibly. Both Jackson 
and Lee were indispensable to the success of the Confederate 
cause. It is probable that Jackson without Lee would have 
found his task hardly less impossible than did Lee without 
his great lieutenant. 

In his now famous book Henderson has been accused of 
that sort of hero-worship in which biographers very generally 
delight, and of having exalted unreasonably Jackson’s 
merits and performances during his two years’ career as 
a general. Closer study of the history of the war will, we 
think, more than sustain the correctness of Henderson’s 
judgment and the fame of bis hero. 

As a young officer Jackson had distinguished himself in 
the Mexican campaign ; as an instructor of military history 
and as an organiser he had shown talent while a professor 
at the Lexington College for military cadets in Virginia. 
He made good use of his time in this capacity to study 
military history, by which alone the rough stone of military 
genius can be sharpened for practical use and application. 
His first chance as a leader in the field occurred when the 
two hosts of brave but undisciplined volunteers met at the 
fight on the Bull Run in July 1861. By his sure coup 
d’aeil and by the ascendency which his personality had 
won for him with the rank and file he turned the scale 
in that confused struggle, and won for himself and his 
brigade the famous title which will ever be remembered in 
history. 

When the war began in earnest in the spring of 1862 by 
the invasion of the Southern States on a gigantic scale, 
Jackson was entrusted with the command of the small 
detached forces in the Shenandoah Valley with orders to 
keep away from the critical point round Richmond as large 
a proportion of the Federal army as possible. The result 
was the campaign in which he defeated in detail the 
immensely superior forces under Banks, FrSmont and 
McDowell, and in which he spread panic and dismay to the 
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very streets of Washington, where his paltry detachment was 
magnified into a great army of invasion. His opponents 
were certainly not masters of their art, but his treatment of 
the situation will ever remain a model of skilful general- 
ship. 

Then came the campaign against McClellan, the least 
brilliant episode in Jackson’s record. 

Leaving a small fraction of his ‘ Valley army ’ on the 
banks of the Shenandoah to hoodwink the Federal forces in 
that region, Jackson hurried across Virginia to join in the 
attack on McClellan’s army which still threatened Eichmond 
on both banks of the Chickahominy. Nothing could have 
been more skilfully accomplished than this difi&cult operation, 
but once in touch with the main Confederate army it is said 
that Jackson failed to sustain the great reputation he had 
won while commanding independently. McClellan’s army 
divided by the river was indeed severely defeated at Gaines* 
Mill, but the victory might have been more decisive had 
Jackson’s attack been better timed. In the retreat of the 
Federals from the Chickahominy to the James Jackson’s 
command had the task of harassing the rearguard while 
Longstreet’s divisions fell on the flank of the enemy. Again 
the operations failed to achieve complete success ; McClellan 
reached the strong position of Malvern Hill on the left bank 
of the river James, and turning to bay inflicted a sanguinary 
check on the pursuing army. It is perhaps impossible now 
rightly to apportion the blame for McClellan’s escape. He 
had a very short distance to go, the direction of the roads 
and the natural obstacles of the country greatly favoured his 
evasion. There was probably one means and one only by 
which it might have been prevented, and that was to have 
headed off the Federal advanced guard at Malvern Hill by a 
strong force of cavalry. Physical exhaustion may have 
dulled the edge of Jackson’s energy during these critical 
days, as Henderson suggests. Inexperience of working in 
concert with the other Confederate leaders, especially with 
Longstreet, who required to be studied, a staff without any 
practice in the most arduous work of handling large masses 
of raw troops in a forest country, and above all that lack of 
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a due proportion of cavalry which so often mars the best 
conceptions of commanders in the field, all unquestionably 
enhanced the difl&culty of the enterprise. 

Even before Lee was of the same opinion, Jackson saw 
through the feeble character of the Washington strategy, 
and said McClellan might now be safely neglected while 
the army gathering under Pope on the northern frontier was 
being attended to. It is hard to say whether the campaign 
in the Shenandoah Valley his first independent command, 
the three days in the Wilderness which, like Trafalgar, ended 
the career of the conqueror, or the brilliant operations which 
culminated in the overthrow of Pope and the pursuit of his 
broken army to the works of Washington, rank as the most 
skilful of Jackson’s performances. Taken together they 
prove him beyond question to have been a military genius 
of the highest order, and go far to sustain the affectionate 
claim of his Virginian countrymen that he ranks high among 
history’s greatest generals. 

Throughout the war Jackson tendered sound advice so 
far as his position in the army and chivalrous loyalty to the 
commander-in-chief allowed. He never ceased to advocate 
the concentration instead of the dispersion of the Confederate 
armies ; he foresaw that Southern independence must be 
won by military success which involved the destruction of 
the Army of the Potomac ; and there is every reason to con- 
cur with the opinion expressed by General Lee after the 
war, that if Jackson had survived to lead the attacking 
columns at Gettysburg the result would have been the 
crowning victory at which all his strategy aimed. It is his 
greatest claim to fame as a commander that like every great 
master of the art his method of making war was in its 
essence aggressive. His eyes always sought the enemy’s 
weak part to attack ; the object of his attack was ever the 
complete ruin of his opponent. His motto might well have 
been ‘To defend is to suffer war, to attack is to make 
war.* 

That his character was eccentric and his piety rather 
old-fashioned and puritanical never interfered with his judg- 
ment in political and military affairs. So soon as he had 
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bad the chance of showing his capacity men readily accepted 
his leadership and were inspired by his enthusiasm and 
fire. 

The possession of such a leader is of priceless value to 
any state in time of war. In most armies of long-established 
tradition every circumstance usually militates against the 
rise of a great leader, and history records very few who were 
not bom in the purple. His contemporaries will dislike him 
and his superiors will become jealous and suspicious when 
they note his rising talent and impatience of stupid control. 
But having regard to the preciousness of the possession it is 
wise not to render its existence impossible. While a certain 
dead level of reliable mediocrity may be required for the 
higher ranks of any army, it is not therefore necessary to 
stamp out of the ranks all critical faculty, all original talent. 
The richer and more civilised a nation becomes the more 
desirable are the prizes to be won by courage, energy and 
ambition, and the more attractive will peaceful pursuits 
become in comparison with the monotonous and poverty- 
stricken career of a soldier in times of peace. Yet for many 
years to come heredity will provide a certain number of 
capable men ready to endure poverty in order to follow the 
military professions by land and sea. If some scope is given 
to rising ability it will never be impossible to find a leader 
to whom the ‘ good ordinary general ’ of the scoffing French 
proverb is a mere plaything made to be beaten. The suc- 
cess or failure to discover him will generally spell victory or 
defeat in a life-and-death struggle between nations. 

HBADQUABTBES OP THB ABMY OP NOBTHEBN 
VIBGINIA 

Genebal Obdee, No. 61 

* With deep regret the commanding general announces the 
death of Lieut.-C^neral T. J. Jackson, who expired on the 
10th instant at ^ past 3 p.m. 

‘The daring skill and energy of this great and good 
soldier by the decree of an all-wise Providence are now lost 
to us. 
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‘ But while we mourn his death we feel that his spirit 
still lives and will inspire the whole army with his indo- 
mitable courage and unshaken confidence in God as our hope 
and strength. Let his name be a watchword to his corps 
who have followed him to victory on so many fields. Let 
his officers and soldiers emulate his invincible determination 
to do everything in the defence of our loved coxmtry. 

‘B. E. Lee, General.’ 
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Valley — Cavalry Fight on June 17 — Cavalry Fight on June 19 at Middleburg 
— Cavalry Fight on June 21 at Upperville — Dispositions of the Opposing 
Armies before the Passage of the Potomac — The Confederates cross the 
Potomac and begin the Invasion — ^Route of the Second Corps from the 
Potomac to the Susquehanna. 

The aspect of the war in the days which followed the retreat 
of General Hooker became more and more critical. On two 
lines of operations the main efforts of the Northern 
Military invaders of the Confederacy were concentrated ; the 
Situation. jjjQgt important issue of this period of the war was 
still the duel in Virginia between the armies of Lee and 
Hooker, but in the Valley of the Mississippi, nine hundred 
miles from the capital of the Confederacy, a campaign was 
in progress which was second only in importance to the 
struggle on the Atlantic seaboard, and which became finally 
the decisive factor in the war. 

Vicksburg, the fortress into which the Confederate army 
led by Pemberton had retired after its defeat by Grant, 
was already invested. It was known both at Eichmond 
and Washington that the limit of its endurance was the 
amount of food in its magazines, which would hardly suffice 
till July 1. There was little or no prospect of its relief by 
the Confederate army left in the field under Joseph John- 
ston, which was held at a distance by a strong detach- 
ment under Sherman, while Grant led the main Federal 
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forces against the strong works and gallant defenders of the 
place. 

Grant had had a remarkable career of success in the 
western theatre of war. From Shiloh’s blood-stained field, 
where he had so nearly seen his army destroyed, and where 
timely reinforcements and the death of the Confederate 
commander had enabled him to snatch victory at the eleventh 
hour, he had fought and marched ceaselessly for twelve 
months ; in co-operation with Faragut’s naval forces he had 
recovered for the Federal Government control of the Missis- 
sippi, excepting a length of 120 miles, the reaches dominated 
by Vicksburg and Port Hudson the last Confederate posts 
on the stream. Banks, commanding the Unionist forces at 
New Orleans, was entrusted with the work of reducing Port 
Hudson, which was defended by ten thousand men, while 
Grant in the middle of May concentrated his efforts against 
Vicksburg, into which thirty thousand Confederates had been 
driven by his skilful strategy. Pemberton, the Confederate 
commander, repulsed the first attempt of the Federals to 
carry the place by storm, but in the battle known as 
Champion Hill the Grey army was beaten and the invest- 
ment was completed by a line of counter-fortifications. 

At Vicksburg the Confederates made one of their most 
disastrous mistakes, for which Pemberton was responsible, 
in erecting works so vast as to necessitate the detention of 
their field army to hold them, when a smaller circle garrisoned 
by ten thousand men, as at Port Hudson, would have served 
the purpose equally well. A powerful corps would then have 
remained over to co-operate with the forces assembling under 
the able command of Joseph Johnston, and the siege of 
Vicksburg would have become a far more serious under- 
taking for the Federals. The fall of the place, if not 
altogether averted, might have been deferred until the 
following year; but discord prevailed between the Con- 
federate generals and the unworkable arrangement of divided 
command in the field, controlled by instructions from the 
remote Cabinet at Richmond, proved fatal to the Southern 
cause in the Mississippi Valley. 

The last day of 1862 had witnessed a severe battle at 
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Murfriesboro in Tennessee between the opposing armies of 
the central States^ which had imposed inaction on both 
sides for a long while. In May 1863 Eosecrans with forty 
thousand troops had occupied this town and had raised 
extensive field fortifications to defend it. Bragg commanded 
the Confederate army, which had fallen back upon Tallahoma, 
where he had fixed his headquarters. He disposed of about 
ten thousand men less than his adversary, but neither army 
was in a condition to undertake offensive operations in the 
open country, the best troops having been withdrawn from 
each to reinforce Grant and Joseph Johnston respectively. 
All along the borders of the contending Eepublics partisan 
corps on horse and foot continued a warfare of raids and 
incursions, destroying much property but effecting no great 
military purpose ; the Confederates kept more troops of their 
enemy busy in this guerilla warfare than they employed 
themselves, but Southern men were more sorely needed in 
the line of battle, and the South could far less than the North 
afford the destruction of resources entailed by the prolonga- 
tion of this type of warfare. 

Besides various forces of militia, small columns, and 
stationary garrisons, the Confederacy had about one hundred 
thousand field troops at the disposal of its generals west of 
the Alleghany Mountains on the day when Hooker recrossed 
the Eappahannock. They were opposed to not less than 
one hundred and fifty thousand Federals, better equipped, 
better commanded, and supported by the flotilla of warships 
which had penetrated high up the Mississippi. The result of 
the contest was in consequence almost a foregone conclu- 
sion. Nothing but a concentration (of force by which local 
superiority might be gained for a time could secure victory 
for the South ; to accomplish this was hard but not impos- 
sible, seeing the Southerners fought on interior lines, though 
their vast territory, badly supplied with the means of trans- 
porting troops, rendered the problem very complicated. 

When Jackson turned the tables at Bull Eun and the 
first Federal levies fled back to Washington, when McClellan 
retreated from the Chickahominy, the night after Burnside’s 
repulse at Fredericsburg, and again immediately after 
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Chancellorsville, the Confederates neglected, or failed to 
make the most of, golden opportunities ; and the last of these 
chances was far the most promising. 

In order to change the face of affairs three courses were 
open to the Cabinet at Bichmond during the short space of 
time in which the Army of the Potomac was in no condition 
to attack. First the army of Joseph Johnston might have 
been reinforced with an army corps from Virginia by the 
help of which he might have defeated Grant and raised the 
siege of Vicksburg ; or, secondly, sufficient forces might have 
been detached from Virginia to ensure the destruction of 
Eosecrans* army and the recovery of the State of Tennessee ; 
all Grant’s conquests would by this strategy have been 
threatened and he would probably have had to abandon the 
siege of Vicksburg to defend his base of operations ; thirdly, 
to have concentrated without the loss of a single day not less 
than one hundred thousand troops under Lee’s command 
for the prompt invasion of the North. To collect so many 
troops the forces under Bragg and in the Carolinas must 
have been drawn upon, disregarding the bites of expeditionary 
columns sent by sea, and leaving the task of checking them 
to local militia. Bragg’s diminished command might have 
had to retire eastward before Bosecrans, but nothing of vital 
importance could have happened before Lee’s advance 
paralysed the whole offensive power of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Joseph Johnston’s corps served no good purpose 
where it was, but although it was too weak to relieve Vicks- 
burg its presence elsewhere might have turned the scale in 
a decisive battle. Nothing less than a hundred thousand 
men would enable Lee to keep open his communications and 
still to retain under his hand sufficient forces to strike at the 
Army of the Potomac on Northern territory. This plan was 
the boldest of the three and alone promised decisive results. 

The Confederacy was now at the high tide of its military 
success. In spite of the loss of New Orleans and the border 
States the Southern forces still held on to the Mississippi 
river at Vicksburg and Port Hudson. The fifth attempt to 
capture Bichmond had met with ignominious failure before 
a fraction only of the army entrusted with its defence, and 
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the Southern troops were correspondingly elated. The vital 
communications of the interior were everywhere open, and 
no position was held as yet by the enemy which could serve 
as a base for decisive attack. 

Looking, however, a little further into the future, on 
every side appeared the handwriting on the wall which 
should have warned Mr. Davis* Cabinet that their oppor- 
tunity would be short and that if they failed to seize it the 
tide would speedily turn. Every month the naval blockade 
was pressing harder on the whole population and limiting 
the supplies of the armies in the field. While the resources 
of the Southern States diminished every month, precisely 
the opposite was happening in the North, whose enormous 
latent power had begun to develop ; and although the strain 
was impatiently borne, yet the Federal armies after each 
campaign returned to the field more numerous, better sup- 
plied, and better led. 

In the South the lack of men for every purpose had 
begun to be a most serious cause of anxiety, and the gaps 
in the field army caused by wounds, capture, disease and 
exposure, threatened to put an end to her power of resistance 
by mere attrition, even if the genius of Lee continued to 
win such victories for his country as Fredericsburg and 
Chancellors ville. 

There were other reasons which rendered the weeks fol- 
lowing the retreat of Hooker exceptionally favourable for a 
Confederate offensive. The absurd plan of enlisting men for 
a fixed period instead of for the duration of the War had 
greatly reduced the musters of the Army of the Potomac, 
while the new recruiting laws were causing grave discontent ; 
resistance to them was threatened and actually broke out 
later in the New York riots. The political adversaries of the 
Government, incensed at the abolition of slavery and 
encouraged by the defeats of the Federal troops, and the 
general incapacity for waging war evinced by Lincoln’s 
Cabinet, began openly to say that the subjugation of the 
South was a hopeless undertaking, and to advocate peace. 
There was every reason therefore to expect that a decisive 
victory on Northern soil would not only relieve the pressure 
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on the Confederacy at every point of contact, but that it 
might compel the Federal Government to concede independ- 
ence. Lastly as an incentive to carrying the war over the 
border came the urgent and growing difficulty of suppljdng 
the army even -with daily rations. In reply to Lee’s repre- 
sentations on the subject, the gnarter-master-general at 
Bichmond had replied, ‘ If General Lee wants supplies, let 
bitn seek them in Pennsylvania.’ 

The Confederates, having had all the winter to prepare 
for the inevitable campaign in the spring, should have been 
ready to assume the offensive in the event of such a success 
as they actually obtained. The North could afford to waste 
its chances and yet could renew the strife with increased 
strength at a later period ; this was not, however, possible 
for the South, whose power to make war was strictly limited 
by time. A whole month had elapsed before Lee’s army 
was ready to move, a month during which his enemy over 
the river had to a great extent recovered from the shock of 
Chancellorsville, and in which Vicksburg had been reduced 
to so perilous a dilemma that, even if Lee won his victory 
north of the Potomac and broke up the army opposed to 
him, his success would be largely discounted by the now 
inevitable fall of the fortress on the Mississippi. 

Conflicting counsel, as well as administrative failure to 
provide him with the sinews of war, had much to do with 
delaying Lee’s march. Even after he had embarked on his 
adventurous enterprise no clearly defined objective was set 
before him by the Government. It was the commander-in- 
chief who had constantly to stir up the energy of the 
President by putting before him the real solution of the 
problem. Jefferson Davis, with all his military knowledge 
and experience, could not rise to appreciate the necessity for 
throwing his whole strength into a decisive campaign at the 
sacrifice of minor interests, however painful. His concep- 
tion of Lee’s expedition never rose above a raid on a great 
scale to supply the army with its immediate wants on 
Northern territory and to harass and frighten the Northern 
people and their Government. He made no effort to increase 
Lee’s army to adequate dimensions, but he did do his best 
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to spoil the nerve of its leader with discouraging despatches 
which implored him to be cautious and depicted the defence- 
less state of the capital and of the railway junctions 
south-west of it. One of these despatches fell into the 
hands of the enemy’s cavalry on July 5, immediately 
after the repulse at Gettysburg, when it was of the last 
importance to conceal the weakness of the Confederacy from 
its foes. It seems quite clear that no one in high authority 
at Eichmond appreciated the prime factor of the situation, 
which was that the triumph of the Southern cause depended 
on the complete defeat and ruin of the Army of the 
Potomac. 

In spite of every blunder and mischance, however, it 
nearly happened that Lee and his gallant army accomplished 
the feat. Their failure to do so was caused in the end by 
tactical errors on the battlefield itself, but the narrative will 
show how far the feeble military policy of the Confederate 
Government reacted on its soldiers at the principal crisis of 
the war. 

The invasion of Maryland in the previous year had 
followed hard upon the defeat of Pope’s army, which had 
been chased behind the forts of Washington. Before 
another invasion could be initiated, the Army of the Potomac 
must be either defeated or eluded ; in the latter case it would 
be left nearer to Eichmond than Lee’s army, so that a 
counter-attack on the meagrely defended capital was a 
possible contingency. Lee, however, better than any 
general since Napoleon understood the peculiar frailties of 
his opponents and traded upon them. He felt certain that 
in his absence no really earnest attempt would be made to 
capture Eichmond, and the event showed that he was right. 
Nevertheless to slip past the Federal army without a series 
of battles was not by any means a simple task. Hooker 
was incomparably a better general than Pope, and the 
manoeuvres which had outwitted the latter in 1862 would not 
answer the purpose against the former who, warned by his 
predecessor’s fate, would be on the watch to foil them. The 
direction of the Eapidan and Eappahannock, and of the 
roads westward from Fredericsburg, also militated against 
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any chance of reaching the neighbourhood of Manassas 
Junction before Hooker; a wider curve must he made. 
The Shenandoah Valley, which had already proved so useful 
to Southern strategy, enabled Lee once again to turn the 
flank of the Army of the Potomac, hut the distance he was 
compelled to march in order to reach it increased the 
hazards of the campaign by lengthening his lines of com- 
munication with Bichmond, and by giving opportunities to 
the enemy of cutting him off from his base. The words 
Strategy and Tactics sometimes frighten the lay reader 
because he only dimly grasps their meaning, and indeed it is 
impossible to give a mathematical definition of them. By 
Strategy is usually meant the art of controlling military 
forces before contact takes place with the enemy ; by Tactics 
the continuation of Strategy when once that contact has 
been obtained. Tactics in fact have the same relation to 
Strategy that war has to peaceful politics. To master the 
main principles of the conduct of war is not difficult for any 
intelligent person who has studied history in general and 
military history in particular, and who is acquainted with the 
geography of the country in question. To be able to form a 
correct judgment on more complicated questions requires 
a special aptitude for the work improved by study and 
practical experience. 

A democratic State whose politicians pride themselves 
on ignorance of war, which they leave to its professors, is in 
an evil case; but it is hardly less mischievous when the 
leading men of a country, however able, are not aware of 
the limit of their knowledge and seek to direct matters 
without the best professional advice — a state of things gene- 
rally brought about by the incompetence of the military 
chiefs at the time, who, having forfeited the confidence of 
their political colleagues, have induced the latter to think 
they could manage the whole business far better them- 
selves. 

It will be necessary to examine in greater detail the 
strategical problem presented by the invasion when the 
narrative reaches the point at which the Confederate army 
for the second time was preparing to cross the Potomac. 
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On June 3 the first division of Longstreet's army corps 
marched from the cantonments of Fredericsburg. On the 
Summary 4th and 5th the other two followed. On June 7 
of events, whole First corps had assembled at or near 
Culpeper Court-house distant thirty-five miles from Marye’s 
Heights. On June 5 Hooker warned his Government that 
a blow was impending. On June 5 also Ewell in command 
of the Second Confederate corps, left his cantonments and 
proceeded by swift marches into the Shenandoah Valley 
passing behind the First corps at Culpeper, which thus 
screened his movement. On the morning of June 13 Ewell 
reached the neighbourhood of Winchester, having marched 
nearly one hundred miles from Fredericsburg. On June 14 
Ewell fell upon the Federal corps under Milroy and cut 
it up. 

On June 9 Hooker felt each extremity of the Confederate 
line. He sent an army corps across the Rappahannock 
below Fredericsburg and attacked Stuart’s cavalry with his 
own at Brandy Station. The result of the day’s work was 
to convince him that trouble was brewing and he again 
warned Washington. On June 12 Hooker was informed of 
Ewell’s march and began the northward march of the 
Federal army to meet him ; as soon as Hooker’s main body 
quitted the cantonments at Falmouth, A. P. Hill, command- 
ing the Third Confederate corps, hurried off to join the rest 
of his army. On June 15 the First corps marched north 
from Culpeper while the cavalry covered the exposed flank. 
On June 17, 19 and 21 sharp fighting took place between 
the cavalry of the two armies, the result of which was on 
the whole advantageous to the Federals, who were no longer 
in any doubt as to Lee’s intention. On June 21 and 22 
Ewell passed the Potomac at Shepherdstown. Hill followed 
on the 24th, while Longstreet crossed the river on the 25th 
and 26th at Williamsport. On June 25 Ewell marched up 
the Cumberland Valley, raiding the country as he went and 
aiming at the Susquehanna Valley. Early’s division passed 
on the eastern side of the mountains and reached Gettysburg 
on June 25. 

The First and Third Confederate corps were concentrated 

I 
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round Chambersburg in Pennsylvania by the evening of 
June 27. On the 29th and 30th they marched on Gettysburg 
where they were joined by the Second corps, recalled by Lee 
in order to concentrate for battle. On June 25 Stuart began 
his raid round the Federal army: he had to make wide 
detours to avoid the Federal colunms, so that he only 
succeeded in crossing the Potomac on the night of June 27, 
twenty miles above Washington. On the 28th he caught a 
Federal convoy ; on the 29th he had to fight at Westminster 
and on the 30th at Hanover. In absolute ignorance of all 
that had happened between the two armies, he had to grope 
his way in the dark, heading for York, where he hoped to 
join his own infantry. On July 1 he heard of the concen- 
tration of the Confederate army, but did not succeed in 
reaching their left wing until late on July 2. 

Eobert Lee, on whose shoulders now rested the entire 
burden of directing the Army of Northern Virginia unaided 
Robert by his great lieutenant, had completed his fifty- 
Lee. seventh year. He was a very handsome man of 
grave and imposing appearance, tall, with gentle brown eyes, 
and the blond hair of our northern race which had become 
grizzled by the cares and physical strain of two years' 
incessant warfare. In the tact and diplomatic skill with 
which he softened the jealousies of his people and tightened 
the combination of the different States he is only to be 
compared with the great Duke of Marlborough. In the 
boldness and sagacity of his strategy and in the affectionate 
devotion he inspired in his troops he resembled Napoleon 
himself. He enjoyed alike the confidence of the nation, 
government and army, which he never lost for an instant in 
the darkest days of misfortune. 

His serene and dignified manner gave confidence and his 
manners justified the traditions of the aristocracy from which 
his family was descended. 

As leader of an army Lee had one great fault : he was 
too modest, too lacking in the stem self-assertion which 
compels obedience and exacts the utmost efforts of sub- 
ordinates. Such as he was, chivalrous, brave, and conscien- 
tious to a fault, he will remain the most attractive personality 
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among American heroes and one of the most famous of the 
world's great generals. 

The army which followed him was worthy of its chief 
and ranks in value with that which Napoleon led to 
Reorgan- with the matchless crews which manned 

the Con°^ the British battleships at Trafalgar as one of the 
federate most perfect military forces in history. The two 
divisions of the First corps had returned from 
Suffolk leaving that ill-judged expedition to come to an 
abortive ending ; but one of Longstreet’s divisions, that of 
Anderson, and two made up from Jackson’s command, re- 
inforced by fresh levies, formed a Third corps under the 
command of A. P. Hill. Ewell had succeeded Jackson in 
the command of the Second corps and Stuart had returned 
to lead the cavalry. The army was thus organised in three 
corps each of three divisions. By the first week of June 
many of the slightly wounded from Chancellorsville had 
rejoined their regiments with other convalescents, and 
strong drafts of recruits had replaced the seriously injured. 
The artillery, better equipped than heretofore, was dis- 
tributed between the army corps, and the spoils of 
Chancellorsville had replaced the waste and wear in the 
armament of the troops. The nine divisions had an average 
strength of seven thousand infantry and the whole corps of 
cavalry had been reinforced with men and horses. Five 
brigades of Horse, commanded by the two Lees, Hampton, 
Jones and Bobertson, with an average strength each of 
eighteen hundred mounted men, brought the total strength 
of Stuart’s command to about nine thousand well-mounted 
and for the most part well-trained cavaliers. To these was 
afterwards added Jenkins’ brigade. The horses had rested, 
the men were eager for action ; confidence indeed ran to the 
dangerous extreme of contempt for the foe, a foe by no 
means to be despised. Such was the leader and such the 
army which attempted the conquest by invasion of the 
Northern States in the midsummer of 1863. 

On June 3, just one month after the battle on the 
Chancellorsville plateau, the first movement of the Con- 
federate army was made by the despatch of one division of 
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the First corps from Fredericsburg to Culpeper Court- 
house. It was followed each day by another division ; in 
this way secretly and quickly two-thirds of the army was 
sent on the long march, while one corps remained to hold 
the Federals in check on the road to Eichmond. So skil- 
fully were these movements timed and executed that the 
space of time during which only one corps was left out of 
reach of support and within range of a hostile attack was 
very short, although on June 15 a distance of no less than 
one hundred and fifty miles by road separated Ewell’s out- 
posts by the Potomac from Hill’s rearguard by the Eappa- 
hannock when the last Confederate corps was hurrying 
across the battlefields of the Wilderness to join Lee in the 
Shenandoah Valley. 

While the Confederate army had been regaining its 
strength, resting and refitting, the Federal forces on the 

The Arm greatly reduced owing 

of the ^ to extensive ‘ mustering out of short-term troops.’ 

The command of the cavalry had been transferred 
from Stoneman, the unsuccessful leader of the 
raid in the Chancellorsville campaign, and conferred upon 
Pleasonton, who had greatly distinguished himself with one 
brigade in the forest fighting. Averell had also been 
removed. The fighting strength of the three divisions had 
been reduced to about five thousand mounted men owing to 
the large number of horses lost or lamed in the raid, which 
had not yet been replaced. But great efforts were being 
made to bring the army up to strength. Eecruits from the 
depots in the entrenched camp at Washington and horses 
from all the remount stations in Kentucky and Pennyslvania 
were daily arriving ; the troops, quick to forget misfortune 
and eager for new opportunities of distinction, were daily 
becoming more formidable in morale as in numbers. If Lee 
could have started on his expedition as soon as Longstreet 
rejoined from Suffolk, and if he could thus have brought 
about the decisive battle three weeks earlier than he actually 
did, he would have encountered a far weaker opponent, so 
vitally important is the value of time in all the operations 
of war great and small. 
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Although the Southern press and people were under 
better control than the North, yet there were not wanting 
Hooker people in Bichmond whose vanity or loquacity 
penetrates prompted them to babble about the projected 
d^gn. invasion, and in this manner conveyed a warning 
to the enemy, which would likewise have been 
prevented by prompter action. Other signs, too, there were as 
the weeks passed by : the inevitable preparations for a long 
march and distant operations, and the growing audacity of 
the Confederate cavalry and troops of mounted militia under 
Mosby along the border. The over-confidence engendered 
by their victories seems to have infected the Confederate 
headquarters, for it is impossible to exonerate Stuart, and 
even Lee himself, from neglecting some of the precautions 
which had so cleverly veiled the movements of the army on 
former occasions. 

Hooker’s spies had not failed to inform him of the move- 
ment westward executed by a large force of the hostile 
infantry, and he became convinced that another offensive 
stroke was impending. He at once informed Greneral Halleck, 
and sought permission to fall upon the diminished forces left 
to mask his army at Fredericsburg, which he rightly con- 
jectured would soon be still further reduced. Halleck’s 
reply was a formal order to remain on the defensive, and in 
the event of the enemy marching northward to cover 
Washington by a corresponding movement on a smaller arc. 
Hooker no longer possessed the confidence of his chiefs, and 
indeed a general who believed in himself would have seized 
the occasion to strike without waiting for instructions. 

The spring campaign had made it clear to Stuart that 
the enemy had at last grasped the importance of the cavalry 
The 8.rm and that he must spare no effort if he 
Rev^at retain the supremacy which he had won. 

Culpeper, Hooker’s invasion had overtaken him before his 
Junes. preparations were complete, but a month later 
five brigades of cavalry, the finest force he had yet 
commanded, were concentrated near and around Brandy 
Station, on the Orange and Alexandria railroad. The 
regiments had been well supplied with remounts ; the men 
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were inured to war, and good riders, who could fight as well 
on horseback with revolver or sabre as on foot with the rifle. 
They included in their ranks excellent scouts, so that it has 
seldom been the good fortune of a cavalry leader to command 
a finer force ; with justifiable pride Stuart had begged Lee 
to come over and pass it in review *with some of his 
friends.’ 

On June 7 an order reached Stuart to meet Lee on the 
following day at Culpeper Court-house, and to assemble what 
cavalry he could concentrate from the outpost line on the 
plain north of Culpeper. Stuart awaited the Commander-in- 
chief under the folds of a huge Confederate flag opposite to 
three brigades of horse and thirty light guns. At length 
Lee and his staff arrived on horseback ; the group included 
Longstreet and a large number of superior officers. As the 
blue haze lifted from the plain Lee pointed to the masses of 
the First corps forming up in the background to watch the 
review. ‘ You see I have brought my friends,’ said he, ‘ as 
you invited me to.’ 

The scene must have thrilled all who took part in it. 
Twenty thousand veteran soldiers on their way to the 
decisive battle of the war beheld the march past of the 
imposing mass of cavalry, while Lee’s thoughtful face shaded 
from the hot sunshine by a wide-brimmed hat glowed with 
pride at the warlike appearance and gallant spirit of his 
troops. The march past was followed by some manoeuvres, 
and the horse artillery fired some blank rounds which were 
plainly audible to the astonished Federals doing outpost 
duty on the Bappahannock. Inspiriting as the review must 
have been, it was unwise in the highest degree thus to give 
away the dispositions of the army. In a few hours it was 
known at Washington that Lee with a whole army corps 
was at Culpeper. 

From the brilliant parade of June 8 the Southern cavalry 
defiled leisurely to the bivouacs of the several brigades. 
The edge of the plain was blurred by the dust of the march- 
ing squadrons as the large group, formed by Lee, Long- 
street, Stuart, and their respective staffs rode across it. The 
generals discussed the details of the great march, which 
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Stuart was to keep concealed as long as possible from the 
prying eyes of the enemy’s cavalry. Longstreet’s infantry 
The would be at hand to support him if pressed — an 
Cavalry unlikely contingency as it seemed to the sanguine 
Beverief Cavalry leader. 

Ford and Then they separated, Lee and Longstreet re- 
lation. turned slowly to Culpeper, while Stuart, in high 
good humour at the magnificent display he had 
given to his comrades, overtook his troopers at a striding 
gallop and cheerily acknowledged their salutations as he 
passed the regiments. When the sun disappeared behind 
the Blue Eidge the Confederate squadrons had settled down 
in their bivouacs, some in the patches of forest which re- 
mained alongside of the railway, some round the farmhouses 
which were dotted about the country. The troop horses in 
long rows cropped the grass and munched their forage. 
The men gathered round the camp fires to tell and listen to 
yarns, to sing or play poker and to discuss the thrilling 
events of the war. The little town of Brandy Station was 
filled with troops ; Stuart and his staff had their quarters 
there, and it was midnight before the place ceased to echo 
with the clatter of couriers coming and going with orders to 
the different regiments. Along the river bank five miles 
away small patrols had ridden to look out for any sign of 
the enemy and had returned easily satisfied that ‘all was 
quiet.’ At Beverley Ford, close to the broken railway 
bridge, a post was established on the bank. The glorious 
summer’s night made life in the open air a joy in itself, and 
as the fires flickered out the troopers sank into slumber 
and dreamed of a happy hunting ground of raids and 
victories. 

Everything had been prepared for a forward move at 
dawn ; even the batteries had been thrust forward into the 
outpost line to cover the passage of the river, and it never 
occurred to anyone that the Federals would be the first to 
attack. The early light of the June morning was dimmed 
by the mist which so often clung to the Virginian river 
valleys. The Confederate piquets watching Beverley Ford 
were preparing their morning meal when the sharp ring of 
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carbine fire gave warning of an attack ; for covered by the 
mist a squadron of Blue riders had crossed the river unper- 
ceived. Then there followed all the confusion of a surprise. 
Horses and teams were being hastily saddled and harnessed. 
Officers were hurrying the muster of their men, fearing that 
any moment would see the enemy’s cavalry shooting and 
sabring in their midst. While the Confederates were getting 
under arms a broad column of Federal horsemen were splash- 
ing through the ford and galloping up the opposite bank to 
be received by sharp fire from the dismounted men of the 
watch-posts who had rallied along the edge of the wood 
covering the bivouac. The Blue soldiers likewise dismounted 
and the fight began ; at the same time the Confederate artil- 
lery, lucky to escape, galloped some furlongs to the rear and 
came into action on rising ground so as to afford a framework 
to their fighting line. 

On the flank of the hastily formed Confederates the rush 
of a hostile squadron was met by a troop, some riding bare- 
backed, and a hand to hand fight followed in which the 
Federal Colonel Davis, who had already shown brilliant 
promise, was killed ; then, too late to save him but in time to 
avenge him, another Federal squadron joined in the struggle 
and drove the Grey cavalry back on their dismounted men. 
The short delay in forming for attack on the Confederate 
position was its salvation. A surprise should be followed 
up by continuous blows in quick succession or its effect is 
soon lost. The light breeze from the north-east which had 
raised the curtain of fog from the river had also borne the 
sound of firing to the head of Stuart’s column already on its 
way to the Bappahannock Fords. In hot haste the main 
body was sent forward ; from a trot they broke into a canter 
and quickly reached the scene of the engagement. First the 
centre was reinforced; then fresh troops extended both 
flanks into the woods which bordered the road and which 
now re-echoed with the sharp crack of the rifle. Each side 
was feeling the pulse of the other, neither felt equal to a 
decisive attack, when couriers on sweating horses announced 
to Stuart, who was directing the fight, that yet another 
strong Federal column threatened his flank and rear, which 
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was covered only by the single brigade he had left at Brandy 
Station. 

The situation in all its danger flashed across his mind in 
an instant, and his orders were quickly given. His plan was 
to keep the Federal division under Buford, which had fought 
its way through the ford, busy with the dismounted men 
of one brigade, while he stealthily drew off the other and 
countermarched at a hand gallop to Brandy Station, there 
to deal with the new enemy. On a small scale Stuart 
repeated Lee*s tactics of Chancellorsville, rendered possible 
once again by the friendly shade of the woods. With a 
despatch which proved the discipline of the troops and the 
technical skill of the officers, the Confederate squadrons were 
quietly withdrawn from the fight, swiftly mounted and led 
back to the hill upon which they had bivouacked the previous 
night. Their comrades extended the line of dismounted 
riflemen like a piece of elastic to its utmost limit, and by 
increasing the rapidity of their fire concealed the weakness 
of their numbers. 

The hostile force whose unlooked-for approach had been 
thus notified to Stuart, consisted of the cavalry divisions 
commanded by Gregg and Duffie, which had crossed the 
Bappahannock at Kelly’s Ford, six miles south of Beverley 
Ford. They had pushed rapidly forward by cross roads 
covered by the same white mist, so as to reach a point 
whence they could strike at Stuart’s flank and rear while 
engaged to the hilt with the assailants of Beverley Ford. 

Then the Federals made the mistake which cost them 
the victory. The two divisions separated ; Duffie’s was 
sent southward to reconnoitre the road connecting Culpeper 
Court-house with Fredericsburg and to find out what troops 
were marching westward by it. Three or four well-mounted 
patrols led by bright young officers would have done this 
work as well or better than a whole division whose presence 
was essential to victory in the cavalry fight which Pleason- 
ton had resolved to bring about. Two Federal divisions of 
cavalry were approximately of the same numerical strength 
as three Confederate brigades. On the wide open space 
surrounding the eminence known as Fleetwood Hill, within 
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a mile of Brandy Station, Eobertson’s Federal brigade had 
been left by Stuart in reserve with a battery of guns. The 
long Federal column as it emerged from the woods formed 
line one regiment at a time, and as soon as each regiment 
completed its formation at a gallop it charged. An English 
officer named Wyndham led the first Federal brigade and 
by these tactics broke up Eobertson’s squadrons, drove them 
in confusion through Brandy Station, and captured their 
guns. At this critical moment Stuart reappeared on the 
scene, and a great cavalry fight ensued. As Stuart brought 
up his squadrons somewhat blown by their long and rapid 
advance, Kilpatrick, who led the second Federal brigade, 
struck at his flank, but Kilpatrick’s manoeuvres were slower 
than Wyndham’s ; Stuart had time to form his line and a 
desperate mel^e took place. The squadrons clashed against 
one another like ships in collision; the troopers emptied 
their revolvers in one another’s faces and then fought fiercely 
with the sabre. The trimly equipped soldiers of the Union, 
having learnt to ride, began to show an aptitude for mounted 
combat of which the rough and ready horsemen in grey and 
brown homespun jackets had hitherto possesssed the mono- 
poly. 

After the fight had swayed to and fro indecisively for 
some minutes, the Southerners established their superiority 
and the Federals drew off, leaving behind the guns they had 
captured. They were just in time, for already a train had 
stopped and another was drawing up west of Brandy Station ; 
from the cars and trucks a swarm of Grey jackets were 
scrambling and forming ranks. Further off a long column 
of troops of the same complexion was seen approaching to 
aid the sorely pressed cavalry, but the day’s fighting was not 
yet over. While the dark cloud of Federal horsemen rolled 
eastwards the Confederates advanced on their track, extend- 
ing their left so as to join hands with the brigade left to 
hold Buford’s Federals at Beverley Ford. The weakness of 
the Confederates at this point had become known to Buford, 
who pressed them furiously, and Stuart’s return in force 
was only just in time to save a disaster. He promptly 
dismounted his whole command and a struggle on foot took 
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place between the two opposing lines. Some battalions of 
Federal infantry had reached the scene and an advance of 
the whole line would doubtless have thrown back the Con- 
federates; but Pleasonton had gained the information he 
wanted, and grudged losing anymore of his precious troopers, 
so he gave the signal to mount and retire. By five o’clock 
the Blue troops were once more splashing through the ford, 
while the rattle of musketry showed that the rearguard was 
still being pressed. The Confederates made no effort to 
follow their enemy across the river. On both sides about 
six hundred men had received wounds more or less grave ; 
both had lost several himdred horses killed, wounded or 
lamed. The result of the contest which had so nearly been 
disastrous to the South may be said to have been tactically 
a drawn game. The skill of Stuart and his officers, the 
discipline of his men and their ability to fight equally well 
on horse and foot, had saved them from the tight comer into 
which their carelessness had led them. Both sides acquired 
useful information. The Federals learnt for certain that 
Lee with at least one army corps, one third that is of his 
army besides the cavalry, was at Culpeper. The Confede- 
rates, though they persisted in believing the Federal strength 
to be greater than it actually was, found out that they now 
had opposed to them a cavalry force little if at all inferior 
to their own, an event which also marks an epoch in the 
war. 

It is hard to exaggerate the advantages which superiority 
in the mounted arm confers on a general. He can never be 
surprised, but can often himself inflict disastrous surprises. 
The possession of coveted points, the right of way on coveted 
roads, access to supplies, the choice of whether to fight or 
to decline battle, will in most cases rest with the commander 
who possesses the cavalry superiority and who knows how 
to use it. The greatest military triumphs have ever been 
obtained by its possessor. Frederic by means of it defied 
the Continent in arms for seven bloody years ; Napoleon 
ruled Europe for ten years while he retained it, nor did his 
power collapse until his peerless force of cavalry had perished 
in the frozen forests and steppes of Eussia. Infantry hardly 
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less formidable than that which had won Jena and Wagram 
was rapidly levied for the gallant campaigns of 1813 and 
1814, but the cavalry which alone had made the daring 
strategy of the Emperor possible, could not be replaced in 
the time. Both Frederic and Napoleon had a large pro- 
portion of cavalry in their armies, and they used it with 
decisive effect in the battlefield and in pursuit. Lee and 
Moltke restricted the use of the arm generally to its strategic 
r61e, though with notable exceptions. The American general 
had not horsemen enough for the double purpose; the 
Prussian, partly for the same reason, and partly because his 
cavalry leaders did not understand how to fight infantry 
with the new armament, had likewise to content himself 
with half results, though he chafed at the necessity. 

On receiving Pleasonton’s report of the fight on June 9, 
Hooker’s suspicions of Lee’s aggressive intentions became a 
Hooker’s certainty. He again warned Halleck and pressed 
proceed- his opinion that the most effective way of bringing 
^“8®’ the Confederate army to a standstill was to fall 
on the reduced forces confronting him at Fredericsburg. 
Hooker was one of those soldiers who saw very clearly when 
not overwhelmed with responsibility. Halleck, not without 
some reason, doubted his capacity to inflict disastrous defeat 
on Hill before Lee came back to the rescue, and even feared 
the whole Confederate plan might be a snare to induce 
Hooker to cross the Eappahannock once more. The views 
of the Government were clearly, if picturesquely, set forth in 
a letter from Lincoln to Hooker : 

‘ If Lee should leave a rear force at Fredericsburg tempt- 
ing you to fall upon it, he would fight you in entrenchments 
Lincoln’s have you at a disadvantage, and so man for 
letter to man worst you at that point, while his main force 
Hooker. ^Quld in some way be getting an advantage of you 
northward. In a word, I would not take any risk of being 
entangled on the river, like an ox jumped half over a fence, 
and liable to be tom by dogs front and rear without a fair 
chance to gore one way or kick the other.’ 

The vague fears expressed in this letter convey better 
than any other record the moral superiority achieved by the 
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great Confederate general, and the conviction he had estab- 
lished that any sort of match between Lee and Hooker would 
end in the discomfiture of the latter. 

On June 10 Hooker began to move his army northwards 
so as to cover his capital as he had been directed. On June 12 
he heard from a negro of the march of the Second Con- 
federate corps to Chester’s Gap, and he hesitated no longer. 
He ordered the march of the army in two principal columns. 
Four army corps were directed to move on the Orange and 
Alexandria railway towards Manassas Junction : three 
corps with the artillery reserve and trains marched up the 
Potomac through Stafford Court-house and Dumfries to 
Fairfax Court-house ; Pleasonton with the cavalry corps 
was to cover the left rear of the army as it marched north. 
When the thick smoke of the rubbish-fires and confirming 
reports notified to Hill that the mass of the Federal army 
had left Falmouth, he started to follow the road taken by 
the other army corps. At that time the Second corps had 
gained seventy-five miles on the First, which in its turn was 
separated by thirty-six miles from the Third. A march 
and a half would bring Longstreet to Hill : a single march 
would have united them if they had moved towards one 
another, but for a few hours it lay in Hooker’s power to 
compel a battle with two only of the three Confederate 
corps, or to compel them to abandon their communications. 

In the meanwhile Ewell with rapid marches had been 
skirting the Blue Eidge undeterred by the cavalry fight on 
March of I^awn of the 10th had seen the brigades 

the Second of Jackson’s old corps joyfully marching across 
corps. wooded spurs of the mountains towards the 

scene of their first victories ; moving with great rapidity for 
so large a column, they crossed the mountains at Chester’s 
Gap, and bivouacked on the 12th by the waters of the 
Shenandoah within a day’s march of Winchester, which was 
garrisoned by seven thousand Federals under Milroy. 
Longstreet remained with his corps at Culpeper until the 
move of the Federal army was reported ; then he followed 
Ewell. 

During June 13 Ewell drew the net around Milroy, who 
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had been bewildered by contrary instructions and imperfect 
information* from Washington. Harper’s Ferry was strongly 
garrisoned by Unionist troops; Halleck as before was 
especially anxious for its security and determined to defend 
it to the last. Instructions to this effect somewhat carelessly 
worded seemed to convey that Winchester likewise must be 
held to the last. Almost without any horsemen, Milroy was 
taken by surprise at the appearance of the Confederate army 
corps ; one of his brigades was detached westwards so that 
a swift retreat, besides being as he believed contrary to 
orders, would have led to the isolation of this brigade, the 
loss of the place and of the stores accumulated there. On 
the night of the 13th he might have made good his escape ; 
on the morning of the 14th the Confederate divisions were 
closing in on the town. Johnson’s troops made play on the 
south and east, Bodes pushed round to the north-east, while 
Early moved round by the west to attack the Federal works 
north of the place. 

Ewell, who had lost a leg at Chantilly, was skipping 
about on his crutches in an agony of impatience, lest his 
prey should escape him, when a salvo of twenty guns 
announced Early’s attack, and late in the afternoon the 
Federals were assailed on all sides. They held out till it 
was dark ; then Milroy evacuated the entrenchments, and 
tried to escape northwards by the main road to Martinsburg. 
At about 3.30 a.m., however, he fell foul of a Confederate 
brigade sent to intercept him. A fight ensued which at 
first was favourable to the retreating Federals, but the sound 
of firing soon drew more Confederate infantry to the spot, 
who fell upon the enemy’s column and cut it in twain. An 
utter rout of the whole of Milroy’s force followed. Jenkins’ 
cavalry brigade, which had preceded Ewell’s march, took up 
the pursuit and chased the fugitives over the Potomac into 
Maryland, where they soon spread panic and dismay. 

Four thousand prisoners and twenty-three guns were 
captured by Ewell’s corps, but the moral effect of this the 
first combat of the new campaign was far greater than the 
material result. Alarm took hold of the people of Maryland 
and Pennsylvania, and infected the Government, which plied 
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the unfortunate leaders in the field with contradictory 
orders and impracticable proposals. 

Hard on the heels of the routed detachment Jenkins* 
cavalry brigade crossed the Potomac on June 15, and began 
the invasion by systematically sweeping the Cumberland 
Valley of horses and cattle, which were driven southwards. 
At the same time Imboden, with a mixed brigade of mounted 
and dismounted rifiemen formed in the Valley of Virginia, 
reached the Baltimore and Ohio railway on the 16th and 
cut it. These incursions secured a certain quantity of live 
stock badly needed for the immediate use of the army, but 
otherwise it was probably a mistake to give the alarm before 
the blow actually fell. 

On June 15 the First corps marched from Culpeper. In 
order to puzzle the enemy as to the real objective it kept 
March of Blue Bidge, which it traversed by 

the First Ashby*s and Snicker’s Gaps, while the Third corps 
corps. crossed the trail of the First and followed the road 
already taken by Ewell. In this manner the three corps 
of Lee’s army moved rapidly but cautiously towards the 
Potomac, keeping four brigades of cavalry and the First corps 
as a buckler between the main body and the enemy. While 
the Second corps was executing its coup against Milroy, 
thereby clearing the Shenandoah Valley, and securing the 
fords of the Potomac, an army corps held fast to Culpeper 
and another to Fredericsburg, near enough for mutual 
support, and strong enough to cover the two railway lines 
southwards to Gordonsville and Bichmond. As soon as the 
northward march of the Federal main body became known 
to the Confederate generals they carried out his programme 
without further reference to Lee; on June 17, Longstreet 
crossed the Loudoun Valley, and occupied the passes of 
Snicker’s and Ashby’s Gaps. 

On June 16 Hooker had his army concentrated on the 
line Manassas Junction — Centreville — Fairfax Court-house ; 
hearing from Halleck that Lee was collecting his forces 
about Winchester, for a pounce on Harper’s Ferry, he gave 
orders for an advance of the whole army in that direction, 
covered by the cavalry. These orders were communicated 
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by wire to Halleck, who did not approve of them ; in tele- 
graphing his reply, Halleck for the first time informed 
Hooker of the destruction of Milroy’s detachment and of the 
state of affairs in the neighbourhood of Winchester. Hooker 
was still doubtful of Lee’s intentions ; he was reluctant to 
believe that the Confederates would cross the Potomac with- 
out a battle, and in order to clear up the situation he allowed 
Pleasonton to continue the advance as already prescribed. 
The leader of the Federal cavalry nothing loth promptly 
took the offensive and brought on the fights of June 17, 19, 
21, with the Confederate squadrons, which were guarding 
the passes of the Bull Bun Mountains and the valley called 
the Loudoun contained between them and the principal 
range of the Blue Eidge. Before describing the events 
which followed it is necessary to make a further study of 
the objects the two armies had in view and the strategy 
employed to attain them. 

The military frontier of the contending Republics had 
been carried southward of the Potomac by the forces of the 
Consider- Union ; in the spring of 1863 it ran roughly up 
ations of the course of the Rappahannock to Fredericsburg, 
strategy. thence to Winchester in a straight line. Oppo- 

site the centre of this frontier and only sixty miles from it 
lay the Federal base at Washington. Lincoln had probably 
good reasons to dread the political effects of the capture or 
isolation of the capital, but in reality neither catastrophe 
was much to be feared, for Washington had been strongly 
fortified and garrisoned. It vras also connected by water 
with Chesapeake Bay, and by this channel with all the other 
ports of the North so long as the Federal navy controlled 
the course of the Potomac and the Atlantic coast. The 
military chiefs on both sides had appreciated this fact ; all 
the Federal commanders-in-chief from McClellan to Grant 
had tried to convince the President of it, while the Confede- 
rates skilfully exploited the fears of the Northern Govern- 
ment from the beginning to the end of the war. 

As a set off to the harm which this unnecessary anxiety 
for the safety of Washington had done to the Federal cause, 
the place had proved a tower of strength at the most critical 
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phases of the straggle. Its works, then bat lightly con> 
straoted, had received the fagitives from the Ball Bon defeat. 
A year later Pope’s beaten army foond safety within the 
forts which by that time had been strongly hoilt. The 
fortress had covered the debarkation of McClellan’s army 
bronght by water from the Peninsola, and had enabled that 
general to reorganise the forces which he then led against 
Lee, and which rid Maryland of the invaders in September 
1862. Washington in short famished the Pederals with a 
base of the most usefol tjrpe, for it was in reality beyond the 
reach of attack, while it was near enoagh to the theatre of 
operations to give the most powerfnl saccoor to the army in 
the field. 

Washington was not, however, the only sensitive point 
of the Federal territory. Baltimore, Harrisburg and Phil- 
adelphia itself would lie at the mercy of the Confederates if 
once the Army of the Potomac were disposed of ; and the 
mines, factories and network of railways in Pennsylvania 
were known to have been the goal of Lee’s march in 1862 
when McClellan’s reappearance vsdth his Peninsular troops 
put an end to the enterprise. Lee’s plan in fact both in 
1862 and 1863 was to strike at the heart of Pennsylvania, 
and thus to induce the Northern army to march a consider- 
able distance from its base and to give battle. The victories of 
1861 and 1862 on the Ball Bun had been rendered abortive 
by the proximity of Washington to the defeated Federal 
army. By drawing it northward and fighting the decisive 
battle seventy miles from any fortress, it might be possible to 
annihilate the chief amiy of the Union. Another important 
consideration was that the Federal forces could not march 
as well as their opponents. Any long march means a certain 
diminution of numbers, and Lee foresaw that the diminution 
would be far more considerable in the Federal army than in 
his own. Lastly, he counted on being able to take up a 
defensive position as at the Antietam and so to deliver battle 
on a ground of his own choosing. 

It was this last calculation which spoilt his scheme. 
Offensive strategy, such as Lee contemplated when he 
crossed the Potomac, absolutely depends upon offensive 
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tactics. So Hooker had found in the Wilderness, so Lee 
was to find in Pennsylvania ; but he made the discovery too 
late to use the best opportunities which befel him. 

Bichmond bore the same relation to the strategical com* 
binations of the South that Washington did to those of her 
enemy; but, owing to its position at an extremity of the 
military frontier instead of in rear of the centre, and owing 
to the naval blockside, it was as great a hindrance to the Con- 
federates as the rival capital was a help to the North. Only 
so far as it had formed a bait to lure the Federal armies from 
a more decisive objective had the defence of their capital been 
of use to the Confederates. 

The vital point of the Confederacy was in reality the 
network of railways which converged on Bichmond from the 
south and south-west, and which linked the capital with the 
broad Southern States, the Carolinas, Georgia and Tennessee. 
These lines ran through a comparatively narrow strip of 
country south of Bichmond, between the mountains and the 
sea which formed the throat of the Confederacy. 

When Grant and Sherman seized its throat with an 
iron grip the Confederacy fell, and not till then. Directly 
Lee moved from Fredericsburg, which was the right centre 
of the frontier he had to defend, to Winchester in the Shen- 
andoah Valley, its extreme left, he laid Virginia open to 
attack. He knew well, however, that no great danger was 
to be feared so long as his army threatened Northern terri- 
tory; nevertheless, every mile he marched north of the 
Potomac made his communications with his base longer and 
consequently more vulnerable, while a number of other 
advantages accrued to the Federals operating in their own 
country. Of these the most important was their continual 
reinforcement by fresh levies. It became therefore a matter 
of vital importance for the amftll invading army to fight a 
decisive battle as early as possible ; the o^y way to force on 
such a battle was to threaten the enemy’s vital points by the 
shortest line, and to be prepared if necessary to attack the 
enemy’s forces as they marched to the rescue. 

As an instance of an alternative plan of campaign which 
Lee might have followed instead of striking at the heart of 
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Fennsylyania, let ns take the case of a march threatening 
Baltimore by the shortest way after Lee crossed the Poto- 
mac. 

On the night of June 21, Hooker’s army was quartered 
on the left bank of the Potomac ; its advanced troops were 
at and near Leesburg, from twenty-five to thirty miles south 
of Frederic City. Close to this place he caused the river to 
be bridged with pontoons. The rearmost Federal corps 
were at Haymarket and Manassas, and the army filled the 
intervening country. The three Confederate corps lay on 
the banks of the Potomac ; the greater part of Ewell’s corps 
had already crossed, and Hill’s corps lay within a day’s 
march of the ford ; Longstreet’s troops, some of whom had 
countermarched to Stuart’s assistance, could all have reached 
Shepherdstown in twenty-four hours. The same evening, 
June 21, Lee sent his orders to the corps commanders for 
the march of the army northwards. From the ford of the 
Potomac at Shepherdstown to Frederic City is about thirty 
miles to march. The distance therefore which each army 
had to march to concentrate its whole strength at that place 
was about the same, but Ewell’s advanced guard lay much 
closer to it than any Federal corps, for none had as yet passed 
the river. If Lee had decided to march direct on Frederic he 
must have been able to anticipate any part of the Federal 
army with Ewell’s corps, and since the initiative would have 
given all his troops at least one day’s start, his concentration 
would have been more quickly effected. 

Ewell’s corps could have been in occupation of a position 
covering Frederic on the morning of June 23 ; Hill could 
have joined him before dark on the 23rd and Longstreet 
twenty-four hours later. The collision between the two 
armies which any attempt by the Federals to recover posses- 
sion of the place must have brought about would then have 
given Lee the opportunity of defeating the Federals in detail 
as they pressed forward to meet him. Hooker could not 
have concentrated his seven corps before the evening of the 
26th, nor could he venture to leave Lee in undisputed posses- 
sion of a strategic point which not only threatened Balti- 
more, but also the communications of Washington and of 
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the Federal army with Pennsylvania. Two alternatives 
would have been at the choice of the Confederate leader. 
He could, if he wished, have awaited the Federal attack in 
position ; or he could have struck at the Federal columns as 
they approached. The last course would have offered the 
best chance of a great victory, but implied a swift and 
thorough offensive, since the opportunity would exist for a 
few hours only. Ten days later the fortune of war and the 
mistakes of the Federal generals gave Lee the same chance 
in his own plan of campaign of dealing a thundering blow 
at a fraction of the enemy’s forces before they could concen- 
trate at Gettysburg, but it is folly to count on the same 
enviable chance presenting itself twice in a fortnight. 

The plan of attacking Frederic instead of trying to lure 
the Federal army northward in defence of Pennsylvania 
had the additional merit of not exposing the Confederate 
co mmuni cations with Virginia, when once the Federals had 
crossed over the Potomac into Maryland. The temptation 
would be great for Hooker to intercept all supplies and 
convoys of wounded and prisoners in order to bring Lee to 
a halt if he tried to penetrate along the Cumberland Valley 
without fighting the army of the Potomac. Hooker was 
actually hesitating as to whether he should interrupt his 
enemy’s communications with a single corps, or whether he 
should throw all his forces across the path, so as to compel 
Lee to fight an offensive battle against the whole Federal 
army in order to reopen the road to the Potomac. Meade, 
who superseded Hooker, had not the courage to execute this 
decisive move ; but the fear that he would do so paralysed 
the invasion, and the march of the Federals westward which 
culminated in the occupation of Gettysburg brought the 
whole of Lee’s army bank in haste, and compelled it even- 
tually to attack the enemy completely concentrated in a 
strong position. To avoid this necessity and to impose it on 
the adversary had been the principal object of the manoeuvres 
of both armies. 

The scene of the next encounter between the cavalry 
forces of the North and South was the fertile Loudoun 
Valley bounded on the east by the Bull Bun Mountains and 
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on the west by the loftier Blue Eidge. The road from 
Washington to Winchester crosses the Bull Bun Mountains 
_ through Aldie’s Gap : at the little town of Aldie it 

tio^o?Ae forks in two ; the northern and most direct road is 
vSie””** carried over the Blue Eidge at Snicker’s Gap, while 
the southernmost, after connecting the small towns 
of Middleburg, Upperville and Paris, follows Ashby’s Gap 
through the Blue Eidge. At Middleburg, in the centre of this 
valley, Stuart established his headquarters on the 17th while 
the infantry divisions pursued their march to the Potomac 
on the western side of the chain of mountains. The four 
brigades of cavalry under his orders were disposed to occupy 
the Bull Eun passes, to watch the movements of the enemy’s 
army and to keep his patrols at a distance. The plain was 
about fourteen miles broad at Middleburg and was covered 
by fields of ripening com, though large patches of forest 
clothed the lower slopes of the hills. 

When the advanced scouts of the Confederate brigade 
which had taken Aldie for its objective reached the foot of 
Cavalry Suddenly found themselves in the 

Fight on presence of a strong force of Blue cavalry. The 
June 17. gcQutg wheeled about and disappeared like chaff 
before the wind ; before the Federate had time to deploy the 
leading Confederate regiment charged them at top speed. 
The result was to throw back the Blue colunm ; but Colonel 
Munford, who commanded the Southerners, saw that he was 
not strong enough to press his advantage ; he therefore 
quickly dismounted his men and took up a defensive position 
overlooking a fold of the ground into which the road dips, 
and brought his battery into action in support. The 
Northerners then attacked on foot, but did not succeed in 
clearing the road ; the fight became stationary and desultory. 
It was Kilpatrick’s Federal brigade of Gregg’s division 
which had in this manner collided with the enemy. Both 
sides were taken by surprise. The Unionists believed their 
enemy to be west of the Blue Eidge and the Confederates, 
having last heard of the Federals at Manassas Junction 
marching north, had not troubled to keep in touch with their 
later movements. 
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When Kilpatrick passed the Gap with his brigade he 
sent one of his regiments, the 1st Bhode Island Cavalry 
nnder Colonel Dnffie two hundred and eighty strong, through 
Thoroughfare Gap twelve miles south of Aldie to feel for 
the enemy in that direction. Dnffie boldly pushed across 
the country until he met a Confederate brigade, but he 
manoeuvred so cleverly that he imposed upon the enemy’s 
superior force and made them believe his regiment to be 
the advanced guard of the main body of the Federal cavalry. 
The Grey horsemen accordingly fell back before him ; he 
pressed on into Middleburg, which he overran with his 
troopers, compelling Stuart to quit very hastily in order to 
avoid capture. A message was at once despatched to 
Munford at Aldie, warning him that he might be cut off; 
at the moment this information reached him the Federals 
reinforced by one regiment began to press their attack more 
boldly. It was plain that they counted on speedy support, 
so with another hostile force in his rear Munford re- 
solved to break off the fight, which he skilfully did, and 
retired towards Snickersville. In the meanwhile Stuart, 
having snatched up his nearest brigade, had driven the 
1st Bhode Island Cavalry pell-mell out of Middleburg, 
and but for the gathering darkness would have destroyed 
the whole regiment. As it was,' Duffie escaped by the 
way he had come with the loss of two-thirds of his men, 
having compelled the enemy to cede the right of way at 
Aldie’s Gap by his diversion, which, however, he carried too 
far. 

During the night Stuart sent out orders to his brigades 
to concentrate at Middleburg; the Federal headquarters 
Oavaby despatched a division of infantry to support their 
^ei9 Pleasonton spent June 18 in coUect- 

at Middie- ing his forces and in feeling his way cau- 
bvg- tiously to ascertain the enemy’s strength, while 
Stuart awaited the arrival of his fourth brigade imder 
Jones, whose tardy movements delayed the concentration. 
On the 19th Pleasonton renewed his attack. Stuart 
deployed two brigades on foot, keeping Mxmford’s brigade, 
which had home the brunt of the first skirmish, in reserve. 
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The Federal leader deployed both his divisions, Buford on 
the right and Gregg on the left, giving orders to press the 
attack with dismounted riflemen. These flghts on foot 
usually resulted in the defending side holding its adversary 
at bay; but on this occasion the Federals, encouraged by 
success and feeling themselves to be the stronger side, 
pressed the enemy vigorously in front, while the extending 
line of skirmishers overlapped both his flanks. The Southern 
line seemed on the point of breaking when the trumpeter of 
the 9th Virginia sounded the charge; before it could be 
checked, the regiment in a swarm galloped dovm on the 
dismounted Federal line, rolling it up and inflicting some 
loss. Stuart took advantage of this diversion to mount his 
soldiers and to retire, leaving two guns in the enemy’s 
possession. 

On June 20 Jones’ brigade joined Stuart, and Vincent’s 
Federal infantry brigade, which had been following Fleason* 
Cavaiiy ton, caught up his main body. Throughout the 
day the opposing forces watched one another, but 
St Uppw- early on the 21st the fight was resumed by Stuart, 
who having formed hie four brigades into two 
groups of two each, and having covered with them the 
roads which led to the Gaps of the Blue Bidge, made a con- 
verging attack upon Fleasonton’s command. The Con- 
federates now outnumbered their foe in cavalry, but the 
brunt of the attack was borne by the newly arrived infantry 
and artillery, upon whom the dismounted tooopers could not 
make great impression. When they gave up the attempt 
and fell back out of reach of the infantry, Fleasonton 
launched Kilpatrick’s indefatigable brigade on horseback 
in pursuit. Combining fire and shock tactics as Stuart had 
so often done successfully, Fleasanton followed up his advan- 
tage, and after some hours’ fighting it seemed as if the left 
wing of the Confederate force would be driven off its line 
of retreat and cut up. Stuart, however, in time to prevent 
disaster realised that he was defeated, and manoeuvred 
cleverly to extricate his men. He retired a brigade at a 
time, which then quickly dismounted and took up a defen- 
sive position supported by the guns. The next brigade 
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followed suit, and in this manner the whole force fell back 
into the hills with the firm belief that they had encountered 
a great numerical superiority; in reality the contending 
troops were about equal, and if the Confederate patrolling 
had been properly done on the 17th, one at least of the 
Federal brigades might have fallen a prey to them by a swift 
concentration towards Aldie’s Gap. 

The result of the tournament was highly satisfactory to 
the Federal leader. Once again his officers and men had 
found by experience that they could cross swords successfully 
with their renowned adversaries on horseback and on foot. 
In three days’ fighting they had driven the opposing squadrons 
right across the valley from the Bull Bun range to the Blue 
Bidge, but they also won another material reward. While 
Gregg’s division slowly retired across the valley, Buford’s 
marched in a northerly direction skirting the foot of the 
mountains, and his scouts and patrols gained the crest of the 
chain and peered over into the country beyond. What they 
beheld left no further doubt as to the whereabouts and 
intentions of Lee’s army. Looking westward across the 
broad valley and northward as far as the banks of the 
Potomac, the Federal horsemen saw the roads filled with 
interminable processions of troops and vehicles, whose dust 
blurred the lovely summer sunset. Shading their eyes from 
the slanting rays and closely scrutinising the landscape 
with their glasses, they found that, while most of these 
columns were hurrying northward, yet considerable forces 
were also heading towards the Blue Bidge. These were the 
brigades which Longstreet had countermarched to succour 
Stuart’s defeated cavalry. The scale on which these move- 
ments were being carried out made it certain that the Army 
of Northern Virginia was marching northwards to the fords 
of the Potomac. 

In this manner Pleasonton lifted the curtain which 
Stuart had until then spread over the movements of the 
Confederate army, thus enabling the Northern commander- 
in-chief to prepare for a campaign north of the Potomac, 
whither the enemy’s main forces were evidently moving. 
The three fights had cost the Federals eight hundred men 
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disabled, and the Confederates acknowledged a loss of more 
than five hundred. 

When Hooker received the information obtained by his 
cavalry he caused two pontoon brigades to be prepared over 
Diaposi- Potomac at Edward’s Perry, four miles from 
tionaof Leesburg, and closed his army towards the right 
op^sing bank of the stream. Three corps, to which was 
aimiea afterwards added a fourth, were designated to 
pasw^o'o* *be river first tmder the command of General 

the Eeynolds, the leader of the I corps, in case it 
Potomac. necessary to operate at the same time on 

both banks. On June 19 Longstreet’s infantry had passed 
the Blue Eidge at Ashby’s Gap. On the 20th and 21st the 
First corps had marched though Berryville towards the 
Potomac, but the news of Stuart’s engagement had brought 
it to a standstill and induced Longstreet to countermarch 
one division to assist him. EweU had now established his 
advanced troops across the Potomac, covering the ford at 
Shepherdstown ; on the night of the 21st Lee sent orders 
to Ewell to advance northwards through Hagerstown, 
Chambersburg, and Carlisle to the Susquehanna river, to 
lay the country under requisitions as he went, and if he 
could get across the Susquehanna to capture Harrisburg. 
Lee counted on forcing the Federal army to quit Virginian 
soil by this daring stroke, but he still hoped that the absence 
of one corps might induce Hooker to come and attack 
the other two. He felt certain of being able to resist the 
utmost efforts of the enemy with them until Ewell counter- 
marched to their assistance. He had resolved to pass over 
the border with the rest of the army at any hazard as soon 
as Ewell’s divisions were beyond the reach of recall. 

Preceded by Jenkins’ cavalry, Ewell set his corps in 
motion in the early morning of June 22. The long columns 
of weather-beaten soldiers had been most joyfully received 
by the patriotic inhabitants of the Valley, who had not 
beheld their own troops since the retreat from Maryland in 
the previous autumn, but whose hopes had been kept alive 
by the news of repeated victories on the Eappahannock. 
Now they clustered to the roadside or lined the streets of 
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the towns, cheering the regiments as they passed with their 
dingy uniforms and bright-coloured standards, on some of 
which were already embroidered the names of the principal 
battles of the war. What the devastation of the struggle 
had left to the Virginians was at the disposal of the army 
without stint, but the desolation of their beautiful State fired 
the soldiers with a keen desire to visit some of the miseries 
of war upon the inhabitants of the North. 

Dawn of the 22nd saw Hill’s three divisions following 
on the track of Ewell’s towards Shepherdstown to execute 
The Con- attack on Northern territory, for which the 
federates whole army so ardently longed. The sky was 
cloudy and the weather close and sultry, but no- 
and begin thing affected the high spirits of the troops as 
they plodded along the dusty roads leading to the 
fords of the Potomac once more. ‘ Marse Bobert 
will make sure of it this journey, yeh be sure : ’ was the pre- 
vailing opinion. All day Ewell’s regiments and countless 
waggons were fordiug the broad stream, and for four days 
following the rest of the army splashed and stumbled its 
way from bank to bank. On June 23 heavy rain fell, which 
increased the difficulty of the passage by swelling the river 
and delaying the approach of the marching columns. The 
soldiers sat down on the bank, and stripped themselves below 
the waist before stepping into the water ; they carried their 
clothes, cartridge boxes, and precious boots fastened in a 
bundle to the muzzles of their rifles. Chaff and repartee 
such as delight the quick-vritted American flew from mouth 
to mouth, so that the thoughtful faces of the superior 
officers cleared when they marked the confident and enthu- 
siastic bearing of the troops. Gaily they clambered on to 
the northern shore, cheering and singing, ‘Maryland, my 
Maryland,’ at the top of their voices. To not a few, how- 
ever, the fateful character of the enterprise must have been 
apparent, as well as its surpassing difficulty. 

Marching swiftly forward the principal colmnn of Ewell’s 
corps, including the divisions led by Bodes and Johnson, 
occupied in succession Hagerstown, Greencastle and Cham- 
beraburg. Strict discipline was maintained by the invaders 
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bat eyerything which coold he of use to the anny, live stock, 
clothes, carts, hats and boots, were sw^ into the net by 
^ Jenkins’ troopers, and by parties of infant^ 
iheSaaond detaidied for the purpose. Everything was paid 
for with Confederate paper, of which there was 
maotofto more in the South than was wanted. 'When the 
frontier line between the States of Maryland and 
Pennsylvania was passed the Confederate for the 
first time found themselves among a population that was 
bitterly hostile to them, and which as yet knew nothing 
from experience of the Civil War. It is much to the credit 
of the * ragged rebels,’ who had seen their own homes deso> 
lated and had heard the inevitable tales of outrage which 
spread on such occasions, that they attempted no sort of 
reprisal, though at the time they had just reason to believe 
the fortune of war had indined to their side. 

‘While Ewell with two divisions traversed the Cumber- 
land 'Valley from south to north, Early’s division, covered 
by a single regiment of Horse, pushed its way through the 
South Mountains, the range of hills which bounds the Cum- 
berland Valley on the east. On the night of June 26, Early 
dispersed a detachment of militia and occupied the town of 
Gettysburg, which manufactured boots. Having seized as 
many pairs as the inhabitants failed to hide, for new boots 
were at all times scarce in the Confederate stores, Early 
continued his march on the 27th through Berlin to York, 
laying the country under contribution in the same way as 
Ewdl. 

Jubal Early, the leader of this detached force, was an 
original character whose rough bluntness and candour verged 
on disrespect to his superiors. His worth as a commander 
more than compensated for his ragged manners, while his 
fearlessness of responsibility and power to hold his own 
caused him to be greatly respected in the army. On one 
occasion Jackson had ridden in rear of his division on the 
march and encountered many stragglers. Next morning 
Jackson sent for Early and stmnly asked why he had seen 
so many men straggle from the division. Early answered 
at once, ‘Yon saw so many stragglers from my division 
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probably because you rode behind my division.’ It was not 
every superior oflBcer who ventured thus to reply to Jackson. 

Smith’s brigade was the first to enter York ; partly out 
of curiosity, partly to look after their property, the inhabi- 
tants turned out in a mass and surrounded the troops. 
General Smith, who dearly loved to hear his own voice, 
harangued the crowd in a bantering vein until he was inter- 
rupted by a storm of malediction both loud and deep from 
Early, who had come up behind him. ‘ I was just having 
some fun. General,’ was his explanation. Late in the after- 
noon of the 28th, Early’s advanced guard approached 
Wrightsville, intending to rush the fine bridge which carried 
the railway over the river to Columbia. The militia, how- 
ever, offered resistance long enough to enable the bridge to 
be destroyed by fire ; the conflagration extended to the 
houses of Wrightsville and whole sheets of flames lit up 
the vride river and dark sky with a red glare of light, 
rousing the inhabitants of the Valley and spreading the 
terror of invasion as far as the busy streets of Philadelphia. 

On June 27 Ewell reached Carlisle, and on the following 
day pushed on as far as the river bank, which he searched 
with patrols to find a ford. On the morning of the 29th he 
received Lee’s orders, despatched on the 28th, to concentrate 
at Cashtovm and at once took steps to set his troops on the 
march. In the afternoon of the 29th the whole Second 
corps was countermarching southward by three separate 
roads. 
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The Third and First corps had marched in a leisurely man- 
ner as far north as Ghambersburg, which they reached on 
the 27th. There they halted to await develop- 
ments and to collect spoil. 

Twenty-four hours after Ewell began his march 
from Shepherdstown Hooker heard of his advance 
and immediately ordered the three corps under 
Beynolds to file over the bridges at Edward’s Ferry, and to 
concentrate at Poolesville on the northern bank ; this move- 
ment was completed on Thursday, June 25. On 
the 25th Hooker heard of Hill’s passing the 

^tomae decisive step of 

° transferring the remainder of his army to the north 

bank ; at the same time he directed Beynolds to march on 
Frederic, and to occupy the Gaps of the South Mountain 
with his advanced troops. On June 26 and 27 four Federal 
corps with artillery, cavalry and train crossed the Potomac 
at Edward’s Ferry and immediately took the road to Frederic. 
The whole army was concentrated in two groups on 
the eastern and western slopes of the Eatocktin hills on the 
evening of the 27th, excepting the XH corps, pushed up the 
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river bank towards Harper’s Ferry and the detachments 
holding the Gaps of the mountains, through which Lee 
might attack eastward and Hooker westward, and for the 
use of which McClellan had been obliged to fight hard 
in 1862. 

The transfer of the Unionist army from the right to the 
left bank had been completed just twenty-four hours after 
Com- battalion of the Confederate rearguard 

menteon formed its rsiuks on the soil of Marylemd. The 
fc^B itoa- count for much in Lee’s plan of cam- 

Jtme 25. paign ; in fact, he threw away the advantage by 
halting for a whole day at Chambersburg, but if he had 
planned otherwise and kept a strong force of cavalry between 
his army and the enemy, the start he got would have been 
of priceless value. Unless Hooker had managed to acquire 
information of Lee’s intentions, and had in consequence 
changed his dispositions, nothing could have saved the three 
corps under Beynolds from having to sustain the attack 
of the two Confederate corps which time and space would 
have enabled Lee to concentrate in the neighbourhood of 
Frederic on June 26 ; two thirds that is of Lee’s forces 
against less than one half of Hooker’s. A careful study of 
the movements of the two armies during the last week of 
June, remembering the object each had in view and their 
respective line of communication, illustrates the principles of 
the great game of war as played with two armies before they 
come in contact with one another. They cannot be moved 
about the country with the ease and speed which an 
impatient public looks for. All sorts of obstacles invariably 
interpose to cause delay and frustrate the best laid plans, of 
which the greatest are the opposition of the enemy’s cavalry 
and the difficulty of adequately supplying more than twenty- 
five thousand men with food and ammunition directly they 
move more than one day’s march away from a working 
railway. When, like the Army of the Potomac, the forces in 
the field are largely composed of raw levies led by an officer- 
corps devoted indeed, but having in most cases only a few 
months’ professional experience, the difficulties and dangers 
which beset swift manoeuvres and long marches in the open 
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conntiy, with nncertain snpplies of food and no shelter at 
night, can easily be understood. In drawing the Union 
army away from Washington to pursue him northwards 
Lee hoped to trade on these difficulties, which affected his 
own troops far less owing to their greater mobility and 
capacity for enduring hardships of all sorts, hard marching 
and scanty snpplies. 

Tbe situation of the two armies so advantageous for Lee 
if he had wished to follow up the invasion by a vigorous 
tactical offensive, an attack that is by the shortest way on 
the enemy’s forces, lasted from June 21 until Hooker had 
collected his whole army on the northern bank. On June 27 
the advantage had disappeared, and by the evening of the 27th 
it lay with Hooker, who, having secured the passes through 
the hills, might have attacked the two corps Lee had at 
Chambersburg with his whole army before Ewell’s corps 
could have got back from the Susquehanna to join in the 
fight, or if Lee shirked the encounter his communications 
with Virginia would be entirely severed by the Federals 
until he opened them again by attacking his enemy, who 
would probably have entrenched himself athwart them. 

Two days later the balance of advantage had gone back 
to tbe Confederates who once again were in a position to 
attack with superior numbers a fraction of the Federal army 
on the march, but who missed the chance from want of 
information in the absence of their cavalry. It will there- 
fore be seen that when armies manoeuvre in one another’s 
presence it must happen that chances arise which are sus- 
ceptible of being improved upon by one side or the other, but 
vrithout the co-operation of an enterprising cavalry these 
chances will pass unknown and unheeded, while the enemy 
may exploit to the full the secresy which veils his move- 
ments. 

The order to cross the Potomac had reached Longstreet 
on June 22, and he then placed himself in conununication 
Stnart’s with Stuart, who for some reason he believed to 
raid. he under his orders, directing him to follow the 
First corps. Stuart, however, had been in direct communica- 
tion with Lee, and was awaiting a reply to the proposal he 
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had made for executing a great raid across the communica- 
tions of the Federals with the intention of rejoining the main 
army in Pennsylvania. Stuart’s reply to Liongstreet’s 
instructions was consequently rather curt, and the First corps 
followed the rest of the army, leaving to the cavalry the task 
of guarding the Gaps of the Blue Bidge, and of watching 
the Federal forces. 

Lee’s orders to Stuart were somewhat vague and may be 
said to have authorised the raid on which the cavalry chief 
was bent. He was smarting under the defeat which he had 
just suffered at Aldie from Fleasonton, for whom he had 
entertained strong personal dislike ever since the pair had 
met in the old army. He was longing to avenge the morti- 
fication by a daring stroke which should throw every 
previous performance of the sort into the shade. He only 
took with him three of the six brigades belonging to the 
Army of Northern Virginia. Jenkins’ brigade was with 
Ewell, Jones’ and Bobertson’s still continued to hold the 
passes of the Blue Bidge after Stuart marched southwards 
to cross the trail of the enemy. Late on the 23rd Stuart 
received Lee’s reply which he and his chief staff officer 
McClellan held to authorise the projected raid. The order 
was destroyed, so it is impossible to verify its wording. It 
seems certain that it amounted to an approval of Stuart’s 
plan, though it seems likely that Lee did not gather how 
far afield Stuart meant to go with the detachment, and that 
he believed it would follow on the enemy’s tracks and not 
attempt to go right round his army. In any case much 
was left to Stuart’s discretion; the town of York in 
Peimyslvania was given as the probable point of concentra- 
tion for the Confederates, and it was notified that Early 
would probably reach that place on June 29. From the 
want of precision in Stuart’s orders, but still more from the 
feeble use made by Lee of the other half of his cavalry 
retained tmder his immediate orders, it seems that he had 
not realised at this period the necessity for close co-opera- 
tion between infantry smd cavalry in offensive strategy, and 
also that he did not contemplate the tactical offensive for 
some days, nor fear it from the enemy. 
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In the misty dawn of June 25 while the ground reeked 
from the recent downpour, Stuart’s division of three brigades 
rode away from the army on its adventurous quest, nor was 
it able to rejoin until the decisive battle of Gettysburg was 
actually being fought and had well-nigh been decided. 

We left the Federal army on June 27 massed in the 
hands of its chief, whose headquarters were established at 
The Frederic City, which a short branch line connected 
shSi^of ^ by rail with the Baltimore and Ohio railway at 
Hooker. Monocacy. Frederic is distant forty miles by road 
June 27. from Washington and Baltimore, thirty-four from 
Gettysburg and twenty-five from Westminster. Covering 
as it did all the approaches to Washington and Baltimore 
from western Maryland, and focussing all the means of 
communication of that part of the country east of the South 
Mountain, its strategical importance was very great in the 
impending campaign. At and around the city were concen- 
trated three army corps, the II, V, and VI, and the reserve 
artillery. Eeynolds with the I, III, and the XI corps had 
his headquarters at Middletown and held with strong 
detachments the passes through the hills. The XII corps 
under Slocum had been thrust up the left bank of the Poto- 
mac to join hands with a division commanded by General 
French, made up from the garrison of Harper’s Ferry, 
which Hooker had resolved to abandon in spite of Halleck’s 
affection for the place. With the XII corps together with 
the troops thus placed at his disposal Hooker planned 
to interrupt Bee’s communications, while he kept the 
remainder of his army concentrated between Lee and the 
capital in accordance with the instructions he had received. 
Having made his plans Hooker telegraphed to Halleck late 
in the evening of the 26th demanding authority to execute 
them and calling for reinforcements from the troops in 
garrison at Washington and Baltimore. The troops at 
Harper’s Ferry had already been placed under Hooker’s 
command nominally, so that unless he vdshed to involve 
Halleck in the responsibility of his plan, it is not plain why 
he should have demanded further authorisation on what 
was after all a matter of detail. 


ii 
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Now Halleck detested Hooker, and distrusted his 
capacity for command of a large army ; the idea of giving 
up Harper’s Ferry was very repugnant to him, and his 
obstinacy in clinging to his opinion about the strategical 
importance of this isolated post had brought about its 
disastrous capture by Jackson in the Maryland campaign. 
Actuated by these motives, Halleck replied by telegraph 
refusing to part with control over the troops in the great 
depots, and ordering that Harper’s Ferry should not be 
abandoned except in case of absolute necessity. While 
these messages were being exchanged along the wires, 
Hooker had spent the day of June 27 in visiting Slocum’s 
corps, which had reached Knoxville, five miles from Mary- 
land Heights, and in preparing for his intended attack on the 
road which linked Lee’s army with Virginia. 

The situation was very favourable for the project. The 
Army of the Potomac covered its own line of retreat and lay 
within two days’ march of the enemy’s, having a strong 
advanced guard one day’s march from the passage of the 
river by which Lee must retreat. Judging from the weakness 
of character which Hooker displayed in the campaign of 
Chancellorsville, it is not certain that he had the nerve to 
execute his own plan in the present instance any more than 
he had in the former. It is impossible to avoid the suspicion 
that he dreaded to measure himself once again with the 
great Confederate leader and that he courted dismissal. He 
returned to his headquarters at Frederic in the evening of 
the 27th, and found Halleck’s reply to his urgent representa- 
tions, whereupon he telegraphed a request to be relieved of the 
command. His conduct in so doing cannot be admired. Had 
he felt confidence in himself he might very well have severed 
the knot, and have acted with or without Halleck’s sanction, 
trusting to the event to justify his action. If on the other 
hand he knew himself to be no match for Lee, or if he con- 
sidered that Halleck’s jealousy rendered his position impossible, 
he should not have waited till the eve of the decisive battle, 
the very crisis of the war, to change the chief command. The 
proceedings of the Administration at Washington are still less 
to be commended. After Chancellorsville there was ample 
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excuse for relieving Hooker if a better man was available 
for the post ; but nothing had happened in the brief course 
of the present campaign to justify his removal. Though 
differing from the plan of operations in favour with the 
President, Hooker had most ably carried out his wishes, and 
at the moment of the resignation had secured great strate- 
gical advantages for his army, which were of course lost by 
the delay in changing command. As regards the specific 
grounds of difference, the retention of Harper’s Ferry was 
folly, and the refusal to subordinate the forces at Washing- 
ton to the commander of the field army utterly unreasonable. 
Before retiring to rest on the 27th Hooker drafted orders for 
the army to march northwards, so as to keep it on a course 
parallel to Lee’s and thus to continue to interpose between 
his enemy and Baltimore, such being as he believed the 
wishes of the President and of his chief military adviser. 

The short summer night during which the Government 
at Washington had to choose their next commanding general 
Theap- most important in the history of 

pointment America. To recall McClellan, as they had done 
of Meade. ^ when the enemy knocked at the gates 

of Washington, would have been the best move from a purely 
military point of view, but for political reasons was not to 
be thought of. The choice eventually fell upon Meade, an 
officer who had served in the Engineer corps of the old army 
and who had distinguished himself as a corps commander in 
the last two unfortunate campaigns. General Hardie was 
sent to Frederic with the instructions of the Government 
and with orders to make his way with the least possible 
delay and at any hazard to the headquarters of the army. 
He was provided with a large sum of money to facilitate his 
journey, which he performed in plain clothes. With some 
difficulty he found his destination in the course of the fore- 
noon of the 28th, though his route seemed so precarious 
that he had been instructed to destroy the despatch if 
necessary and convey its purport by word of mouth. That 
very night Stuart crossed the Potomac, and while Hardie 
was speeding on his way. Grey troopers were overflowing 
the country within ten miles of the White House. Panic 
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prevailed throughout the great cities of the New England 
States, the backbone of the Union. The strength of the 
Confederate army was of course exaggerated, and it was 
conjectured with reason that Lee would not again have 
risked its safety by crossing the frontier without a good 
chance of success. 

Hooker handed over the command and proceeded to 
Washington, where with petty malice he was put under 
arrest for not going direct to the place where he had been 
ordered to report himself. His career is remarkable among 
many others of men who have unusual talents for war, and 
who can lead ten thousand men with marked vigour and 
ability, but who fail when called upon to execute manoeuvres 
on a greater scale. He was an excellent strategist and 
could feel the pulse of troops in action, but the responsibility 
of carrying out his own strategy in the teeth of such leaders 
as Lee and Jackson was altogether too much for him. 

George Meade the man who conquered at Gettysburg 
and who retained the command of the Army of the Potomac 
under Grant the commander-in-chief of the Union forces, 
until the end of the war, was very unlike the conventional 
type of a great warrior. The victor of one of the fiercest 
battles in modem history, which was decisive in the great 
contest for the empire of North America, had more the 
appearance of an engineer than of a troop leader, and his 
subsequent career bore out the cautious methods of his 
character and training. Though tall and gentlemanlike in 
appearance he stooped and wore spectacles, for he was very 
short-sighted. Yet under an exterior which hardly seemed 
to answer to the important part he was called upon to play, 
he possessed valuable qualities as a chief at this particular 
crisis. He was just, modest, and courteous; determined 
though cautious, and a good judge of men. He was person- 
ally brave and had the moral courage which is so often 
lacking to men who never fear for their own safety. In 
Reynolds, Warren, Pleasonton and Hancock, the Army of 
the Potomac possessed more brilliant commanders, but his 
appointment was not unpopular ; he received the most loyal 
support alike from chiefs and troops, and the dislocation in- 
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evitable from the change of supreme leaders was of remark- 
ably short duration. 

Meade retained General Butterfield, Hooker’s chief of 
the staff and other staff officers ; he spent the 28th in 
gathering up the threads of the problem which he had to 
solve, and in preparing to execute the northward march 
indicated in Hooker’s last orders. Lincoln had given him 
everything for which Hooker had contended in vain, the 
command over all the troops in Maryland and Washington, 
and a free hand concerning the defence of Harper’s Ferry. 
His cavalry was strongly reinforced by fresh levies, and 
another division was constituted to be commanded by Kil- 
patrick which consisted of one new brigade under Farns- 
worth and one brigade of regulars under Merritt. Of the 
thirty-six thousand infantry at Washington more or less fit 
to take the field, none reached the army before the battles at 
Gettysburg. The neglect to form another army corps with 
them and the division withdrawn from Harper’s Ferry was 
the most foolish blunder of the military administration at 
this time, for the presence of one more strong army corps at 
Gettysburg would have removed the danger of crushing 
disaster to a comparatively remote chance. 

Hooker had believed that Lee, having no bridge equipage, 
would not attempt to cross the Susquehanna in force, buc 
„ , would wait to be attacked in the Cumberland Valley, 
plans and Meade, on the contrary, knowing the daring and 
orders TBSource of the Confederate general, feared for the 
safety of the Northern cities and especially of Balti- 
more and Philadelphia ; he therefore determined to march 
northwards in order to cover them. It was not until the even- 
ing of the 28th that Lee heard of the passage of the Potomac 
by Hooker’s army and of its threat against his line of retreat, 
so badly was he served in the matter of information in the 
absence of his cavalry and in the presence of a hostile 
population, which instantly reported every movement of his 
own troops to the foe. There were three lines of operation 
possible for the Confederate army. First, Lee might march 
direct on Washington ; this move was certain to bring 
about a great battle, and if victorious he might pen up the 
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beaten enemy in the lines of the place while he worked his 
will in the adjacent country. Secondly, he might strike at 
Baltimore, where strong sympathy with the South was 
known to exist, and which was unfortified. Thirdly, he 
might persevere in his attack on the country north of the 
Susquehanna in order to bring about a battle far from the 
Federal base. This last plan involved the hazardous 
measure of ceding for a time the road back to Virginia, the 
interruption of which was the most likely offensive measure 
to be taken by Meade. In order to checkmate it, Lee, when 
he heard of the Federal movements of the 26th, commanded 
a concentration of his army east of the South Mountain in 
the neighbourhood of Gettysburg. He thus replied to the 
menace against his communications by threatening the 
enemy’s vital parts ; nor was he mistaken in assuming that 
whoever commanded the Army of the Potomac would be 
compelled by the Federal Government to fight for the pos- 
session of Baltimore. Thus it was Hooker’s manoeuvre and 
not Meade’s march northwards which arrested the Confede- 
rates* advance. The possession of Gettysburg would still 
leave it open to Lee to prosecute an offensive campaign in 
either of the three directions stated above and at the same 
time he protected his own line of communication by bringing 
Meade’s army northwards to fight. 

An examination of the map of Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania of the date will show that if a line be drawn from 
The Frederic to Baltimore, the two places north of it 
country having most military importance were West- 
Gettys- minster and Gettysburg. Both were at the end of 
burg. a branch line of railway and each formed a centre 
whence radiated all the principal roads of their respective 
districts. Gettysburg was about thirty-four miles to march 
from Frederic and thirty-six from Westminster, which lay 
some twenty-five miles north-east of Frederic. Both at 
Frederic and Westminster the Federal supply department col- 
lected, by rail, great stores of food and ammunition, for which 
the Confederates now mainly depended on what they could 
seize from the enemy or collect in the country. The river 
Monocacy rises a few miles north of Gettysburg and flows 
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almost due south, receiving many small tributaries from the 
South Mountain on the west and from a range of low hills 
on the east which bounds its basin. In the midsummer of 
1863 the country was cleared of forest and well cultivated, 
though here and there a rocky tangle of hills still protected 
patches of wood which it had been of no use to cut down. 
The roads were numerous and unusually good for America 
at that period ; the weather had become warm and showery. 
The possession of Gettysburg as a point of concentration 
east of the South Mountain was of supreme importance to 
the Confederates, whose two wings were widely separated, 
and Westminster had a like importance for the Federals to 
give them a railhead for their supplies whence they could 
easily advance or retire. West of the last named town 
were to be found several favourable positions for a defensive 
attitude and Meade resolved to occupy one of these which 
followed the valley of the Pipe Creek, a little stream cutting 
the roads to Emmetsburg and Gettysburg ten miles west of 
Westminster. He sent engineer officers to survey the posi- 
tion and to report on its fitness for a defensive battlefield. 

Contrary to his intentions an alternative plan was forced 
upon Meade by the bold initiative of his cavalry ; it had the 
effect of forestalling the Confederates in the possession of 
Gettysburg, and of compelling them to attack the Federal 
army in position or to retrace their steps. For the invaders 
to have retired through the passes of the South Mountain 
in the presence of the enemy would have been difficult and 
it would have been construed far and wide as an admission 
of weakness. 

On Sunday evening, June 28, the orders of the new 
commander-in-chief were distributed to the seven army 
corps of the Federal army. Three corps, the II, 
ments of V and VI, forming as before the right vTing of the 
r^Amy were directed on positions covering West- 

on June minster from the west and north-west. The III 
and XII corps were given Taneytown for their 
destination, and at this place army headquarters were esta- 
blished on the night of June 29. The left wing, still 
under the immediate command of Beynolds, was to form a 
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flank guard for the rest of the army and Emmetsburg was 
assigned as its immediate objective. The I corps covered 
by cavalry was to push an advanced guard forward towards 
Gettysburg. The cavalry had moved from the rear to the 
front of the army and spread out before it like a fan. 
Kilpatrick’s division had gone in pursuit of Stuart, Gregg’s 
was ordered to cover the advance of the infantry while 
Buford’s covered the left wing. Meade’s dispositions were 
not unskilful to carry out the object he had in view, but his 
corps were too widely extended for rapid concentration. In 
particular the left wing was equivocally situated. It was 
not strong enough to contend with the enemy’s army, but it 
was strong enough to be involved in a very serious contest 
which was likely to attract all the other Federal corps, and 
the V and VI had been directed too far eastward to be 
easily recalled in time to assist if the left wing were sud- 
denly attacked. 

The army over which Meade took command on June 28 
numbered approximately one hundred thousand combatants 
of infantry, cavalry and artillery. On the evening of the 
29th it lay down to rest on a front of fourteen miles. Its left 
rested on the road to Gettysburg from Frederic, its right 
on the road to Westminster. Numerous cross roads 
rendered a rapid concentration possible, but it behoved 
Meade to decide whether he meant to fight at Gettysburg or 
on the Pipe Creek before his army undertook another march 
which would still further extend the front. As is usual in 
war he continued to receive contradictory information. 
Stuart’s cavalry, which passed between him and Washington 
on the 28th and 29th, had made communication with that 
place precarious. Nevertheless Halleck sent word of the 
presence of the Confederates on the Susquehanna and 
indicated York as their probable point of concentration. It 
was probably on this theory that Meade extended his right 
wing so far eastward. 

While the infantry columns were marching rapidly 
northward by every parallel road available, Buford’s cavalry 
division had pushed its patrols into the Cumberland Valley, 
but failed to find any Confederate troops. Buford accord- 
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ingly directed his two brigades on Fountain Dale, where the 
roads to Gettysburg and Enunetsburg join to cross the hills 
by the Fairfield Pass. The two columns of cavalry marched 
on either side of the hills, but when they bivouacked on the 
night of the 29th they had not yet encountered the enemy. 

The march of June 30 helped to clear up the situation. 
The III corps on the afternoon of the 30th was ordered to 
Federal wing at Eiometsburg, thus placing 

move- three corps at Bejmolds’ disposition, nearly one 
merits on half of the army. The II corps took the place of 
““® ® ■ the III with the XII and still forming the centre 
these two corps marched to Taneytown, where headquarters 
remained. Their right wing, consisting now only of the V 
and VI corps, continued the journey to Frizzelburg and 
Westminster. Bemembering that the rear of the different 
columns had started from a considerable distance south and 
west of Frederic on the morning of the 29th, it will be seen 
that the two days’ marching for such a large army in hot 
weather had been a good performance. On the night of 
June 30, then, the Federal forces extended across the country 
from Emmetsburg to Westminster, a distance of twenty-four 
miles by a good road. Late in the evening Meade received 
from Washington the news of the withdrawal of the enemy 
from the Susquehanna Valley ; the despatch also stated that 
Chambersburg would probably be his point of concentration. 
Meade thereupon sent orders to Beynolds to march on 
Gettysburg, with the object of occupying the place and of 
delaying the enemy’s advance, while the rest of the army 
reached the line Taneytown — Littletown — Hanover. Meade 
still clung to his plan of fighting a defensive battle, and his 
orders for the 30th involved a wheel of his whole army to 
the left, while his advanced guard seized Gettysburg. The 
execution of these orders required two days &ee of hostile 
interruption, but on the afternoon of the 30th events had 
already occurred which settled the locality of the struggle. 

On the night of the 30th the advanced squadrons of 
Buford’s division had seen reflected on the northern sky the 
glare of numerous watch-fires which must belong to hostile 
troops. Word to that effect was sent to Beynolds at 
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Emmetsbiirg, who forwarded the message to Tanejdiown and 
ordered Buford to occupy Gettysburg. The cavalry resumed 
The en- march, but before it had gone far tidings of the 
counter Bt ‘rebels’ began to pour in from many zealous 
assistants. The Grey columns were said to be 
June 30. streaming through the South Mountain and 
converging on Gettysburg. Next the news came that the 
town was held by hostile infantry who were making them- 
selves at home and preparing for the night. During the 
afternoon the Blue scouts encircled the place and peeped 
into it from the ridge which overlooked it from the south. 
The Confederates, having neither friendly population nor 
mounted patrols to ascertain the enemy’s power, took fright 
and retreated by the way they had come. Their retirement 
was as promptly notified to the Federals as their appearance 
had been, and Buford’s troopers rode into the streets at one 
end of the tovm as the Grey rearguard quitted it at the other. 

A few shots were exchanged between the two forces as 
the Confederates fell back towards Cashtown, and the cavalry 
eagerly welcomed by the townsfolk clattered through Gettys- 
burg. Buford soon discovered from prisoners and from 
the wealth of reports which reached him how near the mass 
of the Confederates were ; he recognised that if the posses- 
sion of the place was to be denied to the enemy, a rapid 
concentration of the Federal army must take place. Couriers 
were sent off in the evening to Eeynolds and Pleasonton 
with Buford’s report, while the cavalry division was quartered 
for the night on the western outskirts of the town ready to 
turn out and fight ; scouts and patrols rode out in the gloam- 
ing to feel for the Southern advanced guard. 

The presence of the Army of the Potomac at Frederic 
was notified to the Confederate headquarters on the after- 
Coneen- noon of the 28th after orders had been given for 
tration of the First and Third army corps to move towards 
Carlisle. These instructions were promptly coun- 
Aimy. termanded. Couriers were despatched on good 
horses to recall Ewell from the Susquehanna, and a con- 
centration of the whole army on the eastern side of the hills 
near Gettysburg was ordered. 
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Lee’s messenger found Ewell with Early concerting an 
attack on Harrisburg, instead of which the divisions of the 
Second corps were headed now southward by parallel roads. 
Johnson’s division was sent by Carlisle, Kodes through 
Petersburg to Mummasburg and Early’s to Heidlersburg. 
They were well on their way by night-fall of the 29th, and 
during the 30th the two divisions marching east of the hills 
reached cantonments from ten to fifteen miles north of 
Gettysburg. Ewell soon had reason bitterly to regret that 
he had not kept Johnson’s division with his army corps, for 
by reason of the detour it had to make in order to rejoin him 
it failed to reach the field in time for the first battle, which 
as so often happens was fought earlier than the leaders 
expected. 

While Ewell was hurrying towards the little borough of 
Cashtown at the eastern outlet of the pass through the South 
Mountain, which he concluded to be Lee’s point of concen- 
tration, the rest of the army was marching somewhat 
leisurely by the turnpike, the one direct road which connected 
Chambersburg and Gettysburg. Hill’s corps led the way 
followed by Longstreet, who left Pickett’s division of Vir- 
ginian infantry to hold Chambersburg and protect the rear 
of the army until the three thousand cavalry remaining 
behind to watch the Federals south of the Potomac should 
reach the scene of action. That no disaster had already 
happened in the complete absence of all cavalry from the 
front of the army was due to good luck, to the excessive 
caution of the Federal dispositions and to the confusion and 
delay in their plans caused by the change in the supreme 
command. The evil consequences of this mistaken distribu- 
tion of the cavalry now made themselves felt to the full. 
Doubt and hesitation beset every movement of the Confede- 
rate army and no reliable reports reached it of the enemy’s 
movements, nor of the country ahead of it. The occupation 
of Gettysburg by the enemy under the very eyes of Lee’s 
advanced guard was the first unfortunate result. 

The three divisions of the Third corps followed by two 
of the First, with the artillery, baggage-train, ammunition- 
waggons, ambulances &c, which must accompany the 
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forward movement of even the most mobile forces, formed an 
immense column. The infantry alone numbered forty 
thousand soldiers and teamsters, and occupied about fourteen 
miles of road ; the artillery and trains occupied not less than 
ten miles. Behind the First corps Johnson’s division of the 
Second corps had tacked itself on by marching from Green- 
wood to the western end of the pass on June 30. Including 
the artillery and non-combatants, there were over sixty 
thousand men making their way by the single road through 
the hills. In such a long column the best troops find it 
difficult to maintain perfect order, and progress was neces- 
sarily slow. Lee fixed his headquarters at Cashtown on the 
night of the 29th and there he still was when the report 
reached him of the encounter with Buford’s cavalry. 

Pettigrew’s brigade of Heth’s division had been ordered 
to occupy Gettysburg where no enemy was expected, in order 
The race boots which it was believed the 

forOettys- inhabitants had concealed from Early when he 
passed through the town on June 27. Pettigrew’s 
men marched into the town with their waggons and were 
establishing themself there for the night when they were 
disturbed by Federal troopers as already described. Petti- 
grew, believing his small force to be dangerously isolated, 
beat a hasty retreat to the Marsh Creek six miles from 
Gettysburg, where he met Heth and Hill, the generals of the 
division and army corps. Hill realised that the enemy’s 
force was but a cavalry advanced guard and ordered a rapid 
advance early next day to reoccupy the town. When the 
incident was reported to Lee the situation seems for the 
first time to have been clear to him. He saw the importance 
of Gettysburg as a rallying point for his divided forces, and 
divined the enemy’s intention of witholding it from him. 
He resolved to accept their challenge and sent couriers back 
to hurry the march of the long column and to establish 
concerted action with Ewell next day, whose two divisions 
were ordered to take Gettysburg not Cashtown as their 
objective. 

On the night of the 30th Pender’s division and the bulk 
of Heth’s of the Third corps slept at Cashtown. Anderson’s 
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was due next morning. The two divisions of the First 
corps could be counted on to come into action late on 
July 1 and the Second corps to arrive at Gettysburg by 
noon. There was still a good chance of gaining possession 
of the place without a battle. 

The situation of the two armies on the march to 
Gettysburg was entirely unique. The Confederates were 
pressing eastward so as to establish themselves on that side 
of the South Mountain, the Federals were hurrying north 
to forestall them on the road to Baltimore or even in the 
Susquehanna Valley, while Stuart’s command was moving 
on a wide outer circle separated from his friends by all the 
marching columns of the enemy’s army and by a broad tract 
of hilly country. The commanding generals on both sides 
were planning a defensive battle ; both reckoned on plenty 
of time to take up a position of choice, both expected that 
his opponent would be obliging enough to come and attack 
it. Events, however, shaped themselves otherwise. On the 
morning of July 1 instructions were sent to the Federal 
corps commander to fall back on the defensive position 
which had been reconnoitred on the Pipe Creek ; two of 
them remonstrated against any retreat and raised doubts as 
to the probability of Lee’s advancing so far east to attack. 
While these communications were being exchanged, and 
while the V and VI corps of the Federal right wing were 
continuing their march eccentrically to the real focus of 
action, the attraction which two hostile armies in presence 
exert over one another had already brought about a col- 
lision at Gettysburg ; but before proceeding with the narrative 
of the battle it will be necessary to follow the course of 
Stuart’s adventurous ride across the Federal communications. 

Few campaigns have been the subject of more contro- 
versy in the press and in books than the one which culminated 
The Raid battles round Gettysburg; and of all its 

of Stuart’s incidents probably Stuart’s raid has excited most 
Cavalry, discussion. That the raid was bold to rashness 
does not of necessity condemn it. Such apparent rashness 
often reaps the richest rewards ; but the principal error of 
which both Lee and Stuart were guilty lay in that they 
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failed to make their plans fit in with sufficient exactness, 
probably because neither realised how essential the close 
co-operation of cavalry is to the infantry of an invading 
army. Since the Confederate leaders had just taken advan- 
tage of the same error committed by their enemies in the 
Chancellorsville campaign, it is remarkable that they should 
have jeopardised their own enterprise in exactly the same 
way. 

By the light of what happened it may now be said that 
the raid was a mistake, and especially when Stuart found 
the Federal army to be moving northwards did he commit 
an error of judgment in attempting to traverse its lines of 
communication, thus severing his connection with Lee at 
the crisis of the campaign. Yet the expedition had much 
to recommend it. The Federal army was believed to be 
slow and its commander to be cautious. Both depended to 
an unusual degree on uninterrupted communication with 
their base. Pressure on this line of communication seemed 
the surest way of retarding and embarrassing the hostile 
forces, and — which was perhaps of equal moment — of alarm- 
ing and confusing the hostile Government. 

That Stuart fulfilled these objects to some extent cannot 
be denied, but the force at his back did not permit him to 
remain long enough in one place to do serious harm, and his 
anxiety about the fate of the main army equally compelled 
him to hurry. Moreover the Federal army which marched to 
Gettysburg was far more formidable than even the resolute 
host with which McClellan had rescued Maryland a year 
before. It took more than the annoyance which five thou- 
sand raiding cavalry could inflict in their rear to shake the 
determination of the Northern soldiers in 1863 ; balancing 
what might be gained against what was certain to be lost for 
the invading army by the absence of the best half of the 
cavalry with its distinguished chief, the same judgment must 
be made as Jackson pronounced on Stoneman’s raid six 
weeks earlier. 

Major McClellan, who had succeeded the Prussian officer, 
Von Borcke, as Stuart’s chief staff officer, relates how a 
courier arrived from Lee just before midnight on the 23rd to 
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find Stuart sleeping under a tree rolled up in his cloak while 
the pouring rain dripped from the branches. By the uncer- 
tain light of a lantern McClellan read the despatch which 
gave Stuart permission to exercise his discretion as to rejoin- 
ing the army. Without awaking his chief, the staff officer 
drafted the necessary orders for the proposed march and 
went to sleep. At break of day he showed Lee’s despatch 
to Stuart, and after some correspondence with Longstreet, 
whose infantry still protected the rear of the army, the 
cavalry commander ordered three of his five brigades to join 
him but to remain in position one day more in order to give 
the infantry a start on their northward march, and to enable 
Jones and Bobertson to occupy the gaps of the Blue Eidge 
with their cavalry brigades. It was somewhat carelessly 
assumed that the whole Federal army was echelonned along 
the eastern slopes of the Bull Run hills, but it was soon 
found that this theory was incorrect, and that hostile can- 
tonments extended further to the south and east than was 
expected. 

On the 25th the division concentrated at Salem number- 
ing about six thousand men and horses ; six guns, their 
waggons and a few light ambulance carts formed the whole 
impedimenta of the column. The general whose new grey 
tunic embroidered with silver had suffered from exposure to 
the recent wet weather, rode at the head of his company like 
a baron of old starting on a foray and directed the march. 
His troopers resembled the cavalry of no regular army that 
had yet existed; they were mounted on well-brfed, wiry 
horses, who thrived on long marches and short rations. 
Each man was armed with a rifle generally slung across his 
back, and a revolver ; most of them also had swords, but the 
pistol was the favourite weapon for hand to hand fighting ; 
all carried what rations they had been able to collect with 
perhaps a feed of oats and several packets of cartridges. 
Instead of dotting the country with detachments which 
betray everything and discover nothing, the Southern cavalry 
marched in concentrated columns ready for action, while a 
few trusty scouts and small patrols cantered out to the front 
and flanks, moving swiftly from one cover to another, and 
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keeping far enough in advance of their main body to give 
ample warning of danger. 

Soon after it started the column turned southward, by 
which move Stuart hoped quickly to get clear of the enemy ; 
he, however, encountered the marching columns of the II 
Federal corps moving northward, which showed that the 
Federal army still extended further south than he had 
calculated, but that it was marching towards the Potomac. 
Stuart was unable to refrain from the pleasure of throwing 
a few shells in among the hostile infantry, which caused 
some disorder and delay ; he then diverged still further south 
to cross the trail of the army. On the 26th and 27th the 
cavalry made but slow progress. The whole country was 
covered by the Federal troops who had been quartered along 
the three main roads leading from the Bull Bun Mountains 
to Washington through Leesburg, Aldie and Thoroughfare 
Gap, and who were now converging in long columns on 
Leesburg. Until the country was clear of them the Con- 
federate cavalry could not cross the Potomac, and long halts 
were necessary to graze the horses, for no hay was to be 
found. 

In the afternoon of June 27 the raiders passed through 
Drainesville, and there they learnt for certain the direction 
and object of the hostile army. The information was 
sent after Lee by two couriers, neither of whom suc- 
ceeded in reaching him before Stuart, so precarious had all 
communication with Lee’s army already become. Having 
acquired this knowledge Stuart would certainly have done 
well to have marched up the right bank of the Potomac aaid 
so made sure of rejoining the army, but his character was 
not one to lightly abandon an enterprise which he had once 
undertaken. If Lee held to his purpose it would still be 
possible to reach York as soon as the rest of the army. So 
Stuart reasoned, and as soon as it was dusk the column 
moved down to the river bank near the waterfalls whose 
roar helped to keep the movement secret. 

The moonlight fitfully penetrated the cloudy sky as the 
endless string of horsemen splashed through the stream. 
The rocky and uneven bottom of the Potomac at this ford 
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delayed the passage, which had to be most cautiously made. 
Now and then a horse would slip into deep water above his 
girths to swim a length or so before he regained his feet. 
To get the guns and waggons over was still more difficult. 
The limbers were emptied and the cartridges distributed 
among the troopers who carried them over dry, and the 
guns were dragged through the water which flowed over 
them. So silently and successfully was the venturesome 
operation performed without any loss that the inhabitants 
of some neighbouring houses slept throughout the night 
without becoming aware of it. The early hours of June 28 
were spent in drying, feeding and resting the men and horses, 
but it was not possible to halt for long. Stuart's first act of 
hostility was to damage as much as possible in a short time 
the Potomac Canal which the Federals used to transport 
supplies. Soon after midday his men were in the saddle 
converging on the small town of Eockville, through which 
ran the direct road to Frederic from Washington. Here a 
halt was ordered, but as the men were off-saddling the 
approach of a big Federal convoy was notified coming from 
Washington. In a very few minutes the greater part of a 
brigade had turned out and was galloping to meet it. The 
escort, little expecting to come across the enemy within a 
day’s march of the capital, was speedily put to flight and 
the waggons captured. Some were burnt, about one 
hundred were unwisely marched off by the Confederates, for 
they proved a serious hindrance later. The flying troopers 
and drivers sped back into the camp at Washington spread- 
ing tales of the Confederate approach. Stuart was tempted 
to make a dash between the forts in the dusk, but the 
necessity for pressing onward and the little damage he could 
do forced him to forego the pleasure of still further terrifying 
the Washington politicians. 

Before the close of the short summer’s night the march 
was resumed after a few hours’ rest. The next spring for- 
ward carried the cavalry on to the Baltimore and Ohio 
railway at Woodstock, only fourteen miles from Baltimore, 
having ridden twenty-four miles from Bockville. This 
precious line connected the Atlantic seaboard with the 

M 
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western States and the capital with the rest of the Union ; 
at this moment it served as the principal line of supply for 
the depots of the army in the field at Frederic and West- 
minster. Stuart burnt two small wooden bridges and did 
what mischief he could during a short halt, for he dared not 
tarry, though the interruption of this line might have been 
considered as the principal object of the raid. At sundown on 
June 29 his advanced patrols were pushing their way through 
the small borough of Westminster, twenty miles further 
north. At the outskirts of the town a Federal regiment 
was found dismounted and the place was only occupied after 
a sharp fight in which some men were killed on each side. 

During the night came tidings of a whole division of 
hostile cavalry in cantonments at Littletown on the road to 
Gettysburg which Stuart hoped to have followed. To avoid 
a fight he was obliged to take the direction of Hanover very 
early in the morning of the 30th. Two brigades escorted 
the prisoners and captured waggons, while one brigade 
marched on the left by a parallel track as a flank guard. 
The new force and activity which Pleasonton had infused 
into the Federal cavalry, again came as an unpleasant sur- 
prise to the Southerners, who had for two years become 
accustomed to take such liberties with the adversary. The 
plan of the Federal cavalry commander was to thrust 
Stuart’s force as far apart from Lee’s army as possible ; for 
this purpose he detached the recently organised division 
under Kilpatrick, consisting of two brigades drawn from the 
new levies of cavalry trained by General Stahl at Washing- 
ton. One brigade was commanded by a gallant youth 
named Farnsworth, a lieutenant in the United States army, 
who fell in the hour of victory at Gettysburg ; the other by 
Custer, who survived the Civil War, but was killed thirteen 
years later fighting the Bed Indians. Merritt’s brigade of 
regulars was substituted for Custer’s transferred to Gregg’s 
division on July 2. 

As soon as Stuart’s march was notified to Pleasonton he 
sent Kilpatrick in pursuit. A forced march brought the 
Federals on to the flank of the raiding column, but the 
newly levied cavalry had not bad time to learn much about 
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scouting and patrolling, and so failed to locate the enemy’s 
large force at Westminster, in spite of the skirmish of the 
preceding night. In the afternoon of the 30th the leading 
Federal brigade blundered on to the marching column of 
the Confederates near Hanover Junction. Two Southern 
brigades swiftly formed for action, and had Stuart been as free 
to manoeuvre as his opponent he might have gained an im- 
portant success. The same inexorable necessity to rejoin the 
army without delay again robbed him of his prey. He shook 
oS the enemy as quickly as he could and directed his march 
through Jefferson in a north-easterly direction so as to unite 
with Early’s division, which was due at York on the 30th. 

All night the weary cavalcade proceeded, but the march 
was a fearful expenditure of strength. Ever since the 
morning of the 24th the troops had been marching hard 
mostly by night, and by day they had been working or 
fighting. Want of food, but still more want of sleep, had 
exhausted the men as much as the horses ; many fell from 
the saddle as they rode along in spite of the brave efforts of 
the officers to keep the men awake, while every now and 
then a horse would stumble and come down on his knees. 
July 1 dawned on a struggling column of riders whose faces 
were as grey as their coats. None but the best cavalry 
soldiers mounted on well-bred horses could have borne the 
strain, nor was the worst of their trials over. 

Soon after it was light Dover was reached, seven miles 
from York. The scouts brought the intelligence that Early, 
whose troops had been in occupation of the surrounding 
country, had marched northward on the 29th. Weary as 
they were Stuart compelled his men to proceed in the chase 
of the friendly legions which seemed to disappear like a 
will o’ the wisp as they approached. The situation was 
perplexing and anxious in the highest degree, while exces- 
sive fatigue had strained everyone’s nerves and thus 
increased the difficulties of the Confederate chief. Date in 
the afternoon of Wednesday, 1st, at the very hour of the 
Confederate victory before Gettysburg nearly thirty miles 
away, Stuart with the leading regiment of his corps reached 
the neighbourhood of Carlisle, only to find as before that 
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the Southern infantry which had been in occupation had 
marched away. A detachment of hostile militia held the 
town and prepared to defend it. Best and food for the 
men and horses must he got at any price, so Stuart brought 
up his horse artillery to clear the town, when a courier 
found him who brought Lee’s orders to concentrate at 
Gettysburg without delay. The guns had opened fire, and 
the troopers revived by the prospect of a fight had dis- 
mounted and were pressing forward to attack the Pennsyl- 
vania mihtia, when the ‘ rally ’ sounded and the attack was 
abandoned. Once more the march was resumed; each 
brigade took a different road and late on July 2 the cavalry 
reached the left flank of the Southern army to find it in the 
midst of the decisive struggle. 

The ill-success of the enterprise was in some measure due 
to the failure both of Stuart and Lee to keep touch with 
the movements of the Federal forces during the critical days 
of the passage by both armies of the river Potomac. In spite 
of the change of plan and earlier concentration of the Con- 
federate army, Stuart by forced marches succeeded in bring- 
ing his squadrons on to the enemy’s flank at Gettysburg in 
time to follow up victory or mitigate defeat, a great achieve- 
ment of courage and endurance. Folio-wing immediately 
on the march to the Potomac and passage by night of that 
river the cavalry had covered one hundred and fifty miles in 
three days and fought a sharp action. Well nigh used up 
as the men and horses were, they had gamely responded to 
their leader’s call for a supreme effort to reach the battle- 
field, and the great raid remains a record of what such a 
large body of cavalry can accomplish by forced marching 
when they are well led and well mounted, but the occasions 
are rare indeed when it is worth while thus to expend the 
strength of men and horses. 

While Grant’s army on the Mississippi sat on guard over 
Vicksburg, like a terrier watching the hole of a rat, waiting 
The eve should force the brave garrison to 

of Oettys- capitulate, and while the other mobile forces of the 
two Bepublics were blocked by one another at 
Jackson and in Tennessee, the principal armies of both 
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belligerents alike from numerical strength and perfection of 
organisation were converging for the death-grapple at 
Gettysburg. There existed, however, a considerable number 
of good troops on both sides which were concentrated 
neither on the principal nor even on the secondary field of 
action, but which were held guarding or threatening Eich- 
mond and in places of subsidiary importance. 

The Federal Government sinned most in this respect 
because it had the largest forces detached from, and within 
Detached reach of, the decisive point, but the Confederate 
forces in War Administration was hardly less to blame, see- 
and North ing that it had in Lee an officer who had proved 
Carolina, himself worthy of implicit confidence and who had 
plainly informed his Government of the measures of concen- 
tration necessary to win. The principal Federal detachment 
was the IV army corps under General Keyes, about fifteen 
thousand infantry with a brigade of cavalry, which had been 
transferred by sea to the peninsula of Virginia, the theatre 
of McClellan’s unsuccessful campaign. This force attempted 
no serious enterprise either against Eichmond or the com- 
munications of Lee’s army, and, indeed, it was not strong 
enough to have done either with success, though its presence 
with the Army of the Potomac might have turned the scale 
in a doubtful struggle. Besides the IV army corps there 
was the detachment under General French at Harper’s Ferry, 
about eleven thousand field troops, and the entrenched camp 
at Washington held levies of whom more than twenty thou- 
sand had reached a fair degree of military training, and from 
whom at least a strong brigade might, with advantage, have 
been added to each Federal army corps. Meade certainly 
withdrew French’s troops from Harper’s Ferry and concen- 
trated them at Frederic City. This disposition has been 
sharply criticised because the force in question was not 
strong enough to fight if Lee’s army fell upon it, while its 
presence with headquarters would certainly have been of 
great value. Before blaming Meade, however, it should be 
remembered that his plan was not to fight at Gettysburg, 
but in a position covering Westminster where he could have 
drawn to his main body the troops at Frederic. Also it 
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should not be forgotten that the possession of Frederic was 
of great strategic importance to both sides, containing as it 
did the Federal supply depots and situated as it was on the 
flank of the Confederate communications. The seizure of 
Frederic by the Southern troops would have severed the 
Northern army from its base at Washington, and Meade 
could not tell but that Lee’s suggestion to his Government 
of putting one more army corps in the field on the northern 
frontier of Virginia might have been adopted, and then the 
contingency provided against by holding Frederic would have 
been imminent. If, however, the Federal Government had 
made the best use of the troops at its disposal, the garrison 
of Washington could have guarded Frederic against a raid 
while the forces of Keyes and French reunited with the 
Army of the Potomac would have given Meade so great a 
numerical superiority that he might have counted on victory 
instead of narrowly escaping defeat in the decisive battle. 

Besides other smaller detachments the Confederates had 
three brigades in North Carolina at the end of June, and 
five brigades at Petersburg, Eichmond and Guiney Station. 
From these eight brigades it would have been worth incurring 
great risks to have drawn four, in order to reinforce Lee’s 
army or to comply with his suggestion of putting Beauregard 
at the head of an independent command threatening Mary- 
land and Washington as Jackson had done from the Shenan- 
doah Valley in May and June 1862. 

In the absence on a distant expedition of the fine troops 
which had so long protected them, the people of Eichmond 
were not unnaturally the prey to the keenest anxiety and 
suspense. Communications with Lee’s headquarters were 
most precarious, as the capture of Government despatches 
showed, and if any disaster overtook the army no further 
means of resistance remained in Virginia. The gloom which 
hung over all social life and which was intensified after each 
great clash of arms by the widespread mourning for friends 
and relations seemed to have permanently settled on the 
heroic capital of the Confederacy. The business of war and 
the business of Government were the only ones that could 
be carried on. The few men in the prime of life who were 
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not with the airmy were ministering to its needs ; the old 
men and children helped the women to carry on the toil of 
daily existence from hand to mouth. The hospitals taxed 
the energies of volunteer nurses and doctors. The manu- 
facture of artificial limbs to replace those lost in battle had 
become a regular industry, as also the manufacture of 
coffins. 

There was a grim humour in the enterprise which took 
advantage of the American sentiment for preserving as long 
as possible the features of the dead, in order to make money 
and to console the mourners at the same time. A Charleston 
newspaper of that date had all its advertisement sheets 
covered with a single announcement. * Good news to soldiers ! 
Air-tight coffins ! Good news to soldiers ! * 


OFFICIAL STATE OF THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC 


June 30, 1863 


Headquarters and Escort . 

Troops 

. 2,580 

Guns 

Artillery Beserve 

. 2,868 

150 

I Corps .... 

. 10,355 

28 

II 

. 13,056 

24 

Ill 

. 12,630 

30 

V 

. 13,211 

26 

VI 

. 15,710 

48 

XI „ . . . . 

. 10,576 

26 

XII „ . 

. 8,597 

20 

Total of Infantry and Artillery 

. 89,283 

352 

Corps of Cavalry 

. 10,192 

— 

Total of all arms 

. 99,475 

352 
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STATE OF THE ARMY OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA 


May 31, 1863 


Staff 

47 

Infantry : 

Hood’s Division 

. 7,720 

Pickett’s „ ... 

. 6,687 

McLaws’ „ ... 

. 7,311 

Anderson’s „ ... 

. 7,440 

Hill’s „ ... 

. 9,299 

Early’s „ ... 

. 6,943 

Rodes’ „ ... 

. 8,473 

Johnson’s „ ... 

. 5,564 

Cavalry : Stuart’s 

. 10,292 

Artillery . , . . . 

. 4,703 

Total strength 

. 74,479 


ARMY OF THE POTOMAC 


Commanding General 
Chief of the Staff 
„ Engineer . 

„ of the Artillery . 


July 1, 1863 


. Major-General George Meade. 
„ Butterfield. 

,, Warren. 


Colonel Hunt. 


I ARMY CORPS 

Major-General John Reynolds 

1st Division : Major-General Wadsworth 

1st Brigade (‘ Iron Brigade ') : Brigadier-General Meredith, 19th 
Indiana, 24th Michigan, 2nd, 6th, and 7th Wisconsin. 

2nd Brigade : Brigadier-General Cutler, 66th Pennsylvania, 14th, 
76th, 95th, 147th New York. 

2nd Division : Brigadier-General Robinson 

1st Brigade: Brigadier-General Paul, 94th, 104th New York, 
107th Pennsylvania, 16th Maine. 

2nd Brigade: Brigadier-General Baxter, 83rd New York, 2nd 
Massachusetts, 88th and 90th Pennsylvania. 
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3rd Division : Major-General Doublbday 

1st Brigade : Brigadier General Rowley, 20th New York, 121st 
and 142nd Pennsylvania. 

2nd Brigade (‘ Bucktails *) : Brigadier-General Stone, 142nd, 
149th, 150th Pennsylvania. 

3rd Brigade: Brigadier-General Stannabd, 12th, 13th, 14tb, 
15th, and 16th Vermont. 


TI ARMY CORPS 

Major-General Winfield Scott Hancock 
1st Division : Brigadier-General Caldwell 

1st Brigade : Brigadier-General Gboss, 5th New Hampshire, 61st 
and 81st New York. 

2nd Brigade: Brigadier-General Kelly, 28th Massachusetts, 
63rd, 69th, 88th New York, 116th Pennsylvania. 

3rd Brigade : Brigadier-General Zook, 52nd, 57th, and 66th New 
York, 140th Pennsylvania. 

4th Brigade: Brigadier-General Bbooee, 27th Connecticut, 2nd 
Delaware, 64th New York, 53rd and 145th Pennsylvania. 

2nd Division : Brigadier-General Gibbon 

1st Brigade : Brigadier-General Habbow, 19th Maine, 15th Massa- 
chusetts, 82nd New York, and 1st Minnesota. 

2nd Brigade: Brigadier-General Webb, 69th, 71st, 72nd, and 
106th Pennsylvania. 

3rd Brigade : Brigadier-General Hall, 19th and 20th Massachu- 
setts, 7th Michigan, 42nd and 59th New York. 

3rd Division : Brigadier-General Hays 

1st Brigade : Brigadier-General Cabboll, 14th Indiana, 4th and 
8th Ohio, 2nd West Virginia. 

2nd Brigade: Brigadier-General Smith, 14th Connecticut, 1st 
Delaware, 10th, 108th, 136th New York, 12th N. Jersey. 

3rd Brigade: Brigadier-General Willabd, 37th, 111th, 125th, 
and 126th New York. 
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III ARMY CORPS 
Major-General Sickles 
Ist Division : Brigadier-General Bibney 

1st Brigade : Brigadier-General Graham, 57th, 63rd, 68th, 105th, 
114th, 141st Pennsylvania. 

2nd Brigade : Brigadier-General Ward, 4th and 5th Maine, 20th 
Indiana, 99th Pennsylvania, 86th and 124th New York, 1st 
and 2nd Sharpshooters. 

3rd Brigade : Brigadier-General Tbobriand, 17th Maine, 3rd and 
5th Michigan, 40th New York, 110th Pennsylvania. 

2nd Division : Brigadier-General A. A. Humphreys 

1st Brigade : Brigadier-General Carr, 1st, 11th, 16th Massachu- 
setts, 12th New Hampshire, 11th New York, 26th Pennsyl- 
vania. 

2nd Brigade : Brigadier-General Brewster, 70th, 71st, 72nd, 
73rd, 74th, and 120th New York. 

3rd Brigade : Brigadier-General Burling, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th New 
Jersey, and 115th Pennsylvania. 

V ARMY CORPS 
Major-General Sykes 
Ist Division : Brigadier-General Barnes 

1st Brigade : Brigadier-General Tilton, 11th and 22nd Massachu- 
setts, 118th Pennsylvania. 

2nd Brigade : Brigadier-General Sweitzer, 9th and 32nd Massa- 
chusetts, 4th Michigan, 62nd Pennsylvania. 

3rd Brigade: Brigadier-General Vincent, 16th Michigan, 44th 
New York, 83rd Pennsylvania, and 25th Maine. 

2nd Division : Brigadier-General Ayres 

1st Brigade: Brigadier-General Day, 3rd, 4th, 6th, 12th, 14th 
United States Infantry. 

2nd Brigade : Brigadier-General Burbank, 2nd, 7th, 10th, 11th, 
and 17th United States Infantry. 

3rd Brigade : Brigadier-General Weld, 140th, 146th New York, 
91st and 155th Pennsylvania. 
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3rd Division : Brigadier-General Gbawfobd 

1st Brigade: Brigadier-General Candless, 1st, 2nd, and 6th 
Pennsylvania Reserves, Ist Pennsylvania Rifles. 

2nd Brigade : Brigadier-General Pishbb, 5th, 9th, 10th, 11th, and 
12th Pennsylvania Reserves. 


VI ARMY CORPS 
Major-General Sedgwick 
1st Division : Brigadier-General Weight 

1st Brigade : Brigadier-General Tobbebt, 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 15th 
New York. 

2nd Brigade : Brigadier-General Babtlett, 5th Maine, 121st 
New York, 95th, 96th Pennsylvania. 

3rd Brigade: Brigadier-General Russell, 6th Maine, 5th Wis- 
consin, 49th and 119th Pennsylvania. 

2nd Division : Brigadier-General Howe 

Ist Brigade : Brigadier-General Gbant, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th 
Vermont. 

2nd Brigade : Brigadier-General Neil, 7th Maine, 61st Pennsyl- 
vania, 43rd, 49th, and 77th New York. 

3rd Division : Brigadier- General Wheaton 

1st Brigade : Brigadier-General Shaleb, 23rd and 82nd Pennsyl- 
vania, 65th and 122nd New York. 

2nd Brigade: Brigadier-General Bustis, 7th, 10th, and 37th 
Massachusetts. 

3rd Brigade : Brigadier-General Nevin, 62nd New York, 93rd, 
98th, and 139th Pennsylvania. 


XI ARMY CORPS 

Major-General Howabd 

1st Division : Brigadier-General Bablow 

1st Brigade : Brigadier-General Von Gilba, 41st, 44th, and 68th 
New York, and 153rd Pennsylvania. 

2nd Brigade : Brigadier-General Ames, 17th Connecticut, 75th 
and 107th Ohio. 
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2nd Division : Brigadier-General von Stbinwbhr 

1st Brigade : Brigadier-General Costab, 73rd Pennsylvania, 134th 
and 154th New York. 

2nd Brigade : Brigadier-General Smith, 33rd Massachusetts, 55th 
and 73rd Ohio. 

3rd Division : Major-General Schurz and Schimmelpfenning 

1st Brigade: Brigadier-General von Amesburg, 74th Pennsyl- 
vania, 61st Ohio, 82nd Illinois, 45th and 157th New York. 

2nd Brigade: Brigadier-General Eryzanowsey, 75th Pennsyl- 
vania, 26th Wisconsin, 82nd Ohio, 58th and 119th New York. 


XII ARMY CORPS 
Major-General Slocum 
1st Division : Brigadier-General Williams 

1st Brigade : Brigadier-General Bugeb, 5th and 20th Connecticut, 
3rd Maryland, 123rd, 146th, and 149th New York. 

2nd Brigade: Brigadier-General Colgrove, 13th New Jersey, 
27th Indiana, 2nd Massachusetts, 107th New York. 

3rd Brigade: Brigadier-General Lockwood, 1st West Virginia, 
1st Maryland, 150th New York. 

2nd Division : Brigadier-General Geary 

1st Brigade: Brigadier-General Candy, 28th, 128th, and 147th 
Pennsylvania, 5th, 7th, and 66th Ohio. 

2nd Brigade: Brigadier-General Kane, 29th, 109th, and 111th 
Pennsylvania. 

3rd Brigade: Brigadier-General Greene, 60th, 78th, 102nd, and 
137th New York. 


CAVALRY CORPS 

Major.General Pleasonton 

1st Division : Brigadier-General Buford 

1st Brigade: Brigadier-General Gamble, 8th and 12th Illinois, 
8th Indiana, and 8th New York. 

2nd Brigade: Brigadier- General Devin, 17th Pennsylvania, 6th 
and 9th New York. 
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2nd Division : Brigadier-General Gbeog 

1st Brigade : Brigadier-General McIntosh, 1st and 3rd Pennsyl- 
vania, 2nd Massachusetts, 1st New Jersey. 

2Qd Brigade: Brigadier-General Ibvin Gbegq, 1st Maine, 10th 
New York, 4th and 16th Pennsylvania. 

3rd Brigade: Brigadier-General Huey, 8th Pennsylvania, 1st 
Maryland, 6th Ohio, 2nd New York. 

Attached to 2nd Division : Brigadier-General Custbb*s Brigade. 

Custeb’s Brigade : 5th and 7th Michigan. 

3rd Division : Brigadier-General Kilpatrick 

1st Brigade: Brigadier-General Farnsworth, 1st Vermont, 1st 
West Virginia, 18th Pennsylvania, 1st Ohio, and 5th New 
York. 

Brigadier-General Mebbitt’s Brigade : 1st, 2nd, and 5th United 
States Cavalry. 


ARMY OP NORTHERN VIRGINIA 
July 1, 1863 

Commanding General : Robert Lee 

No one held the post of Chief of the Staff. 

The principal Staff Officers at Headquarters were Colonel 
Venable, Colonel Taylor, Brigadier-General Pemberton, and 
Major Long. 

FIRST ARMY CORPS 

Lieutenant-General James Longstbeet 

1st Division : Major-General J. B. Hood 

1st Brigade : Brigadier-General D. R. Anderson, 7th, 8th, 9th, 
and 11th Georgia. 

2nd Brigade: Brigadier-General Benning, 2nd, 16th, 17th, and 
20th Georgia. 

3rd Brigade : Brigadier-General Law, 4th, 15th, 44th, 47th and 
48th Alabama. 

4th Brigade: Brigadier-General Robertson, 1st, 4th, and 5th 
Texas, and 3rd Arkansas. 
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2iid Division : Major-General La Fayette McLaws 

1st Brigade : Brigadier-General Babsbdale, 13th, 17th, 18th, and 
21st Mississippi. 

2nd Brigade: Brigadier-General Kebshaw, 2nd, 3rd, 7th, 8th, 
and 15th South Carolina. 

3rd Brigade : Brigadier-General Woffobd, 16th, 18th, and 24th 
Cobb's and Phillips* Legions, Georgia. 

4th Brigade : Brigadier-General Semmes, 10th, 50th, 51st, and 
53rd Georgia. 

3rd Division : Major-General Pickett 

1st Brigade : Brigadier-General Kempbb, 1st, 3rd, 7th, 11th, and 
24th Virginia. 

2nd Brigade : Brigadier-General Abmistead, 9th, 14th, 38th, 53rd, 
and 57th Virginia. 

3rd Brigade : Brigadier-General Gabnbtt, 8th, 18th, 19th, 28th, 
and 56th Virginia. 

The Brigades of Cobse and Jenkins were detached. 

SECOND ARMY CORPS 
Lieutenant-General Bichabd Ewell 
1st Division : Major-General Jubal Eakly 

1st Brigade : Brigadier- General Smith, 31st, 49th, and 52nd Vir- 
ginia. 

2nd Brigade : Brigadier-General Hoke, 6th, 21st, and 57th North 
Carolina. 

3rd Brigade : Brigadier-General Hays, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th 
Louisiana. 

4th Brigade: Brigadier-General Gordon, 13th, 26th, 31st, 38th, 
60th, and 61st Georgia. 

2nd Division : Major-General Edward Johnson 

1st Brigade: Brigadier-General Jones, 21st, 25th, 42nd, 44th, 
48th, and 50th Virginia. 

2nd (the ' Stonewall *) Brigade : Brigadier-General Walker, 2nd, 
4th, 5th, 27th, and 33rd Virginia. 

3rd Brigade: Brigadier-General Stewart, 10th, 23rd, 37th Vir- 
ginia, 1st Maryland, 1st and 3rd North Carolina. 

4th Brigade : Brigadier-General Niohol, Ist, 2nd, 10th, 14th, 
and 15th Louisiana. 
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3rd Division : Major-General Bodes 

1st Brigade: Brigadier-General Neal, 3rd, 5th, 6th, 12th, and 
26th Alabama. 

2nd Brigade : Brigadier-General Eamseub, 2nd, 4th, 14th, and 
30th North Carolina. 

3rd Brigade : Brigadier-General Doles, 4th, 12th, 21st, and 44th 
Georgia. 

4th Brigade : Brigadier-General Ivebson, 5th, 12th, 20th, and 
23rd North Carolina. 

5th Brigade : Brigadier-General Daniel, 2nd, 32nd, 43rd, 45th, 
and 53rd North Carolina. 

THIRD ARMY CORPS 
Lieutenant-General Ambbose P. Hill 
1st Division : Major-General R. H. Andebson 

Ist Brigade : Brigadier-General Mahone, 6th, 12th, 16th, 41st, 
and 61st Virginia. 

2nd Brigade: Brigadier-General Weight, 2nd, 3rd, 22nd, and 
48th Georgia. 

3rd Brigade : Brigadier-General Pebby, 2nd, 5th, and 8th 
Florida. 

4th Brigade : Brigadier-General Posey, 12th, 16th, 19th, and 48th 
Mississippi. 

5th Brigade : Brigadier-General Wilcox, 8th, 9th, lOtb, 11th, and 
14th Alabama. 

2nd Division : Major-General Pendbb 

1st Brigade: Brigadier-General McGowan, 1st, 12th, 13th, and 
14th South Carolina. 

2nd Brigade : Brigadier-General Thomas, 14th, 35th, 45th and 
49th Georgia. 

3rd Brigade : Brigadier-General Lane, 7th, 18th, 28th, 33rd, and 
37th North Carolina. 

4th Brigade: Brigadier-General Scales, 13th, 16th, 22nd, 34th, 
and 38th North Carolina. 

3rd Division : Major-General Heth 

1st Brigade : Brigadier-General Aboheb, 1st, 7th, and 14th 
Tennessee, 5th and 13th Alabama. 
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2nd Brigade : Brigadier-General Pettigrew, 11th, 26th, 47th and 
52nd North Carolina. 

3rd Brigade : Brigadier-General Charles Field, 22nd, 40th, 47th, 
and 55th Virginia. 

4th Brigade: Brigadier-General Davis, 2nd, 11th, 26th, 42nd 
Mississippi, 55th North Carolina. 


CAVALRY DIVISION 
Major-General James E. B. Stuart 

Ist Brigade : Brigadier-General Robertson, 4th, 5th, 59th, and 
63rd North Carolina. 

2nd Brigade: Brigadier-General Wade Hampton, 1st North 
Carolina, 1st and 2nd South Cstrolina, Legions of Cobb, 
Jefferson Davis, and Philipps. 

3rd Brigade: Brigadier-General Fitzhugh Lee, 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 
4th, and 5th Virginia. 

4th Brigade: Brigadier-General W. H. F. Lee, 9th, 10th, 13th, 
and 15th Virginia, 2nd North Carolina. 

5th Brigade : Brigadier-General Jones, 6th, 7th, 11th, 12th, and 
35th Virginia. 

6th Brigade : Brigadier-General Jenkins, 14th, 16th, 17th, 26th, 
and 34th Virginia. 

Attached were six batteries of Horse Artillery. 

Brigadier-General Imboden commanded a mixed brigade of 
Mounted Riflemen and Infantry, which joined the army on 
the retreat from Gettysburg. 
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GETTYSBURG — JULY I 

Desoription of the Field of Gettysburg — Description of the Ground — The 
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— Summary of Events: July 1 — The Advance of the Confederates — 
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Arrival of Howard and the XI Corps — Deployment of Howard’s Corps, 
1.30 p.M. — 2 P.M.— The Fight with the I Corps — 3 p.m.— Attack of Early’s 
Division, 3 p.m. — Losses on July 1 — The Headquarters of the Army of the 
Potomac on July 1 — Hancock’s Mission — The Confederate Army after 
4 P.M. — Lee’s Plans and Orders for July 2 —11.45 p.m. 

The series of fights round the little town of Gettysburg took 
place on July 1, 2, 3. In history they have hitherto been 
described as one battle which lasted three days, but the 
independence of action in the several fights gives them really 
the character of separate battles ; besides, the struggle 
on July 1 was fought more than three miles from the 
scene of the great contest of July 2. 

Both armies were wound up to the highest state of 
patriotic enthusiasm. Both knew well how much depended 
on their efforts and were inspired by the fact that the whole 
world awaited in keen anxiety the result of the contest ; 
in no battle of the war did the American soldier display 
greater dash, courage and endurance. On the Federal side 
the generalship rose superior to any previous performance, 
while the Confederate leaders fell far below the average of 
former campaigns. Gettysburg was the worst battle Lee 
ever fought, not excepting Malvern Hill. To what extent 
he was personally to blame and how far his failure is to be 
attributed to accident and to the mistakes of his subordinates 
is an interesting study. One thing seems certain ; from the 

N 
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soldiers in the ranks to the chief of the Confederate armies 
a feeling of undue contempt for the adversary engendered a 
want of that caution which should mingle even in the most 
audacious enterprises of war. 

In order to follow the movements of the troops in the 
engagements which we shall try to describe a close study of 
Desorip- the map of the field of Gettysburg is necessary, and 
tionof the ^ short description of the principal features of the 
Oettys- land may be of use to the reader, 
burg. town at that time was a small borough of 

about ten thousand inhabitants, but covering a large area 
for its population, and including many gardens and orchards. 
It lay in a hollow at the foot of the chain of hills called 
the South Mountain so often mentioned in this history as 
continuing the Blue Bidge mountain range of Virginia 
northwards from the Potomac. These hills rise somewhat 
abruptly from the rolling plain, and close the horizon west 
and north-west of the town. Close to Gettysburg is the 
water-parting of the Potomac and Susquehanna, and from it, 
as we have already said, radiated all the principal roads in 
the county. The ground on which the fighting took place 
is enclosed between two streams which flow parallel to one 
another in a southerly direction, and about three miles apart. 
The easterly one is the Bock Creek, the westerly of the two 
is called the Willoughby Bun. In the area contained by 
these streams there are two principal elevations of ground, 
and both are of the same peculiar shape. The most westerly, 
on which the battle of July 1 was fought, consists of a 
round hill known as Oak Hill from the grove of oaks which 
clothed its slopes, with two ridges stretching southwards 
from it like the legs of a pair of compasses. These ridges 
run from north to south and are separated by a little valley. 
The westerly one of the two overlooks the Willoughby Bun. 
Its western side was wooded south of the high road from 
Chambersburg and bare to the north of it. It had several 
homesteads on it, the most important of which was called 
McPherson’s farm. The other leg of the compasses has 
been called Seminary Bidge, from the now famous Lutheran 
Seminary whose lofty clock-tower overlooked the whole 
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landscape. Seminary Bidge likewise was wooded principally 
on the western slope and open on the eastern. A deep 
cutting had been made north of and parallel to the Chambers- 
burg road for the new railway ; the road and cutting ran about 
three hundred yards apart. The banks of the Willoughby 
Bun were in places rocky and covered with scrub affording 
good shelter to skirmishers. 

The other principal elevation of ground had for its apex 
the hill overlooking the town on which was the Cemetery and 
known therefore as Cemetery Hill. Two ridges splayed 
from it as from Oak Hill. The most westerly has an almost 
due southerly direction, and ends in two round knobs of hills 
called the Little Bound Top and the Bound Top. The 
other leg of the compass is far shorter, runs almost due 
east, and is also ended off by a round height called Culp’s 
Hill, which overlooks the Bock Creek. From the Cemetery 
Hill to Great Bound Top is two and a half miles ; to the 
eastern edge of Culp’s Hill but three-quarters of a mile. 
Such is the country west and south of Gettysburg ; to the 
north a rolling plain extends to the foot of the South 
Mountain. 

Taking the battlefield of July 1 for closer consideration 
the weakness of a defensive line facing west and north is at 
Desorip- 0“®® apparent. The Willoughby Bun afforded a 
tion of the fair position to the Federal riflemen, but the wood 
Ground, down to the edge of the stream from 

McPherson’s farm gave their enemies a covered line of 
approach into the heart of the position, while the whole of 
the undulating country north of Gettysburg was overlooked 
from Oak Hill and presented no natural line of defence. 
Any plan of checking the advancing Confederates on this 
field should then have included the occupation of this 
important height ; but the troops available were not strong 
enough for the purpose, so that they should have limited 
themselves to a delaying action, such as Meade intended. 
When, however, bodies of troops numbering several thousand 
come within touch of one another it is most difficult to 
prevent collision if both are eager to fight, and collision 
once having taken place it is still more difficult to limit its 
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dimensions or to withdraw from the struggle without serions 
loss. 

The crest of the ridge from McPherson’s farm to Oak 
Hill is well defined and the low stone walls which fenced 
the fields gave some shelter to troops ; otherwise the ground 
was bare. Moving eastward from the Willoughby Bun by 
the straight road to Gettysburg the traveller comes next to 
the Seminary Bidge on which the Federals rallied when 
driven from their first position on Wednesday, and which 
sheltered the Confederate army and screened its dispositions 
in the subsequent actions. Tts character and surface resem- 
bled the first position. It was separated by a valley averaging 
fifteen hundred yards in width from Cemetery Bidge. This 
valley was cultivated and the road to Emmetsburg traversed 
its length from north to south on a slight ridge. Nearly 
two miles south of Gettysburg this ridge merges into 
Seminary Bidge at the famous Peach Orchard which over- 
looks the sole of the valley and connects with Seminary 
Bidge by a low col at a farmhouse known as Warfield’s. 
The depression of ground between the Peach Orchard and 
the wooded height on which stands Warfield’s sheltered the 
Confederates in both the battles of the 2nd and the 3rd. 
Bight along Cemetery Bidge the surface of the ground is 
scarred by rugged shelves of rock jutting out of the soil ; 
here and there were big boulders ; a few stone walls fenced 
the hill-side, of which the most noticeable traced a line on the 
western side of the ridge and half way up it, which was held 
by Federal riflemen. Along the crest of the ridge stood 
several homesteads, and a few clumps of trees, otherwise it 
was open and sloped gently to the west but more steeply to 
the east. 

The height of the Cemetery above the town is about 
eighty feet; opposite the Peach Orchard the crest line 
stands but thirty feet above the source of a streamlet called 
the Plum Bun which cuts a rocky ravine round the base of 
the Bound Tops. These hills rise sharply one himdred 
and two hundred feet respectively, thus dominating the 
position. Between the Bound Tops and the Peach Orchard 
lies the ground so fiercely contested on July 2, and a most 
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difficult problem it presented to the commander of the 
defending army. More than a square mile is covered by 
thick jungle traversed by two rocky ravines of which the 
principal was known as ‘ Devil’s Den.’ The woods are in- 
tersected by steep dingles clothed in shrub and afforded 
a covered approach to the Bound Tops from the Peach 
Orchard. South of this piece of jungle the land is once 
again open and undulating. Between the Bound Top and 
Gulp’s Hill lies a narrow bottom cut by several small ravines 
which run into the Bock Creek. The slopes which enclose 
it are steep and rocky and are clothed here and there with 
patches of wood and dotted with cottages. The Taneytown 
road traverses it from north to south, and the Baltimore 
pike crosses its northern part. The curtain of hill which 
encloses this hollow on the north extends in an easterly 
direction fourteen hundred yards from Cemetery Hill and 
terminates as already stated in Gulp’s Hill, a height resem- 
bling the Bound Tops in its characteristics though they are 
less pronounced. Culp’s Hill, like the Bound Tops, was 
thickly wooded and broken by stony dingles on the side 
whence an attack would come ; its base on the east is 
bounded by the Bock Creek. To the south of it lies the 
smaller group of heights called Power’s Hill, from which it 
is separated by a streamlet called Stevens’ Bun ; this stream- 
let formed a bog between Culp’s Hill and Power’s Hill 
which materially assisted the defence. Thus the hollow 
south of the Cemetery was almost entirely sheltered by sur- 
rounding heights and formed a most useful background to 
the position along the crest. 

Three ‘ pike ’ or main roads radiated from Gettysburg ; 
the road to Chambersburg along which Lee’s army was 
The approaching; the road to York, and the road to 
BiJtimore. In 1863 these pikes were the only roads 
in America macadamised throughout and therefore reliable 
in all weathers, but the roads in Pennsylvania were excep- 
tionally good. Three good roads lead northwards from the 
town to Mummasburg, Carlisle and Heidlersburg. The Han- 
over road runs eastward and the Fairfield road south-west- 
ward. The latter was the shortest line of retreat for the 
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Confederate army to Hagerstown and the passages of the 
Potomac. Due south ran the road to Taneytown from the 
Cemetery, a quarter of a mile south of which it sank below 
the crest of the ridge on its eastern slope, and was thus 
sheltered from the view and fire of the Confederates on 
Seminary Bidge. This road was in the centre of the widely 
scattered Federal army and formed its main line of approach 
to the battlefield. 

Such, then, was the field, of Gettysburg. It afforded a 
position of great strength having regard to the range of 
The Fosi- artillery and rifles of that date, though it would be 
**“*• of far less value to-day. The gentle slope of the 
heights toward the enemy gave a good field of fire, while the 
steepness of the reverse slope protected the defenders from 
fire, and the hollow ground thus enclosed not only sheltered 
reserves but enabled them to be moved swiftly and unseen 
from one point to another of the defended line. The Ceme- 
tery Hill dominated the town, while the heights south and 
east of it commanded the roads by which the Federal army 
effected its concentration. In those days the extent of the 
position fitted the force, about eighty thousand men, available 
for its defence ; it formed a line but three and a half miles 
in length, while the attacking army must extend five miles 
in length to form a continuous opposing front, and con- 
siderably more if it would envelop one or both of the 
wings. Tactically and strategically the Federal army had 
a good position, but like every position it had its weak 
points. 

Both right and left wings rested in broken ground by 
the favour of whose folds and woods attacking infantry 
could close with the defenders before exposing ^emselves 
to heavy fire. If the defenders held the town they unduly 
extended their line and made it weak towards the north ; if 
they did not, the southern part of it might serve like the 
broken ground on the flanks as a covered approach to 
the enemy. From the clock-tower of the Seminary the 
defender’s position could be overlooked, while the Seminary 
Bidge facilitated the operations of the attacking army in 
several ways. It gave them a good artillery position within 
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a mile of the defended crest, and although this was not then 
a decisive range, yet for the same reason it formed a most 
effective defensive line for the Confederates if repulsed in 
their attacks, and connected their right and left wings by a 
screen of high ground behind which troops could be moved 
unseen. 

The situation of the contending forces on the night of 
June 30 was as follows. Six Confederate divisions, three of 
Situation Longstreet’s and one of Ewell’s, 

on the bivouacked along the Chambersbuxg road at distances 

'wluch varied from five to twenty miles from 
Gettysburg. A great column of forty thousand 
infantry, besides artillery and train, but protected by no 
cavalry, was marching on this one road. Pickett’s division 
had been left behind to guard the rear of the army at 
Chambersburg, and Longstreet had also detached an in- 
fantry brigade to cover the right flank for want of cavalry. 
The divisions of Bodes and Early, which had been marching 
on Cashtown, bivouacked on the northern roads from Middle- 
town and Heidlersburg. Johnson’s division of Ewell’s 
corps having marched from Carlisle on the western side of 
the mountains, had been obliged to fall in rear of the 
whole column while defiling through the mountains, but 
had by Lee’s order passed Longstreet’s corps on the morn- 
ing of Wednesday in order to imite again with the Second 
corps. During the night Stuart’s cavalry was painfully 
making its march on York, and no other troops were within 
hail. That evening orders were issued to the whole army to 
concentrate on Gettysburg, and Hill was instructed to sweep 
away the Federal advanced troops who might try to inter- 
fere with the movement. 

The Federals were disposed as follows. Kilpatrick’s and 
Gregg’s cavalry divisions having driven Stuart away from 
the scene of action were closing in to guard the 
Sb flanks of their army from any further enterprise of 
nightfall his. Buford’s division, which had so dexterously 
June 30. Confederate vanguard to give up the 

town of Gettysburg, was now disposed to defend it as long as 
possible against the forces which were known to be converging 
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on it. Buford had two brigades each mastering about 1,500 
riders and these he ordered to bivouac on the Chambersburg 
and Mnmmasburg roads, while his patrols rode out in the 
darkness to give early notice of a hostile advance. The 
nearest infantry corps was the I led by Beynolds ; it passed 
the night in bivouac where the Emmetsburg road crosses 
the Bock Greek. Next came the XI and III corps both at 
and around Emmetsburg. These three corps formed the left 
wing of the Federal army which according to Meade’s plan 
was to check the enemy at Gettysburg, and cover the con- 
centration on the Pipe Greek position twenty miles further 
south. In the near neighbourhood of this position were 
grouped the four remaining corps, the XII at Two Taverns, 
the II at Taneytown with army headquarters, while of the 
right wing the V corps lay at Union Mills with orders to 
march on Hanover at dawn, the VI on the road from New 
Windsor to Manchester. Thus five of the seven Federal 
corps could concentrate for battle at Gettysburg during 
Wednesday, but the right wing could not come into line for 
another day. In order to seize the place and forestall the 
adversary in the choice of its best position, rapid marching 
was necessary for either army, but the necessity to hasten 
was not realised by Lee nor by Meade, but only by Buford, 
Fleasonton and Beynolds. These leaders succeeded in delay- 
ing the Gonfederate advance long enough to enable Meade 
to concentrate on Gemetery Bidge, but only at heavy cost 
and thanks to the slow movements of the adversary. The 
Federal commander-in-chief was no doubt puzzled by the 
sharp fight with Stuart’s cavalry at Hanover, which corro- 
borated the information from Washington to the effect that 
the Gonfederate army was still heading northward, and 
reports from Gettysburg only gradually developed the situa- 
tion. Buford, for example, had sent his reports to Beynolds 
at Emmetsburg on the night of the 30th, whence they had 
been forwarded to Taneytown, consequently they did not reach 
Meade until the next morning. These reports threw un- 
certainty upon the situation without convincing the general 
of the necessity of at once changing the direction of his 
troops, 80 that the early hours of Wednesday saw the 
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Federal coluums of the right wing marching away from the 
decisive point. 

The battle divided itself into periods as each important 
body of troops reached the field. First the delaying action 
Summary between Buford’s Federal cavalry and 

of Events Heth’s advanced guard. Just as the cavalry had 
exhausted their power of resistance the I corps 
reached the ground and took their place. About noon the 
XI Federal corps prolonged the line of the I corps round the 
town to the north and east only just in time to meet the attack 
of Bodes’ division. Then Bodes was joined by Early and a 
combined advance crumpled up the XI corps and hurled it 
in fragments into the town. The I corps whose flank was 
thus uncovered was involved in the disaster, and though it 
behaved with great courage, suffered disastrous loss in its 
retreat to Cemetery Hill, upon which the Federal corps 
rallied. There the fight ceased. No attempt was made by 
the victorious Confederates to sweep Cemetery Hill of its 
defenders, and when the sun went down strong Federal rein- 
forcements had taken post on the coveted heights. 

The dawn of Wednesday was obscured by the mists 
which the rising sun drew out of the rain-sodden country. 
Xhe Light clouds of vapour floated on the hill-sides and 
of Ae**** to valleys. As it became lighter the 

Confede- Federal signal ofiicers on the clock-tower looked over 
rates. ^ fair landscape covered by green grass and gold 
patches of ripening com. The fresh air and sweet smell of 
the morning revived the vedettes whose white faces attested 
the weary work of night patrolling. Every eye was turned 
westward and sought to distinguish signs of a marching 
column, while Buford personally reconnoitred the ground he 
meant to defend and posted his dismounted troopers. Two 
thousand yards west of the town the road crosses the Wil- 
loughby Bun, and the railway-cutting runs parallel with it 
and just a furlong to the north of it. At this point the river 
bank is well wooded, and gave good cover to the Blue horse- 
men, whose left brigade extended their line to the Fairfield 
road, while the right brigade held the northern side of the 
highway, the railway-cutting and the open ground north of 
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it. Patrols watched the roads which converged on Gettys- 
burg from the north, and Buford’s horse artillery was posted 
to sweep the ground over which the first attack was expected. 
The cavalry soldiers had hardly ensconced themselves in 
their designated positions when the advent of a great column 
of infantry was announced by excited scouts galloping in 
from the west, and very soon its head was visible from the 
signal station. 

Soon after eight o’clock had struck the Grey scouts were 
pushing over the vale and preparing to search its eastern 
side, when the first few shots were fired, and a white puff of 
smoke from the crest followed by a dull explosion announced 
to Heth’s soldiers that the right of way was to be conceded 
no further. Very soon whole companies in skirmishing 
order were descending into the brook. Bight and left the 
fire kindled and extended ; by nine o’clock a sharp action 
had begun. 

Often as the opposing forces had exchanged hard blows 
in the last two years the encounter on the Willoughby Bun 
The Fight epoch in the war. Never before had 

begins at the Federal troops displayed the same confidence in 
® themselves and eagerness to engage. The tenacity 

with which they clung to their ground imposed on the Con- 
federate infantry who expected only to have a weak detach- 
ment to deal with. Two brigades, Archer’s and Davis’, 
deployed and gradually became involved in the fire fight, and 
an hour had passed before the superiority of the infantry 
began to tell. Buford threw his last reserve in to strengthen 
his line and betook himself to the clock-tower to look for 
the reinforcements he expected, while he anxiously wondered 
if his men could cling to their ground long enough to enable 
his friends to come up. From the clock-tower the two 
roads to Chambersburg and Emmetsburg could be traced for 
some distance, and both were filled with troops. The first 
was choked by the advancing Confederates, but the latter 
was conducting a long serpent of Blue whose head was now 
close at hand. 

At this moment Beynolds in person arrived and the 
two generals held a brief consultation. The position which 
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the steady fire of the cavalry still held seemed so good 
that the brave commander of the I corps resolved to make 
Airival of bis stand upon it, emd the two clattered down the 
stone steps, Buford to prolong the resistance of 
Seminary, bis men to the last gasp, and Beynolds to direct 
10 A. 11 . heads of his advancing troops to their places 

in line. 

This decision of General Beynolds has been extolled as 
an inspiration, and made as it was in the stress of combat 
and with the correct appreciation of the value to his army of 
staving off the Confederate columns as long as possible, it 
undoubtedly showed an inspiriting resolve. What precise 
information concerning the Confederate columns advancing 
from the north Beynolds had we know not. It seems 
probable that he believed these troops to be too far from the 
field to join in the fray, otherwise he would have done better 
to have occupied the Cemetery Bidge at once, and to have 
brought Buford’s cavalry out of the fight, trusting to their 
horses, which were held in groups of four behind them, to 
enable them to escape without severe loss. When once 
infantry troops are committed to a fire fight it is a far more 
serious task to withdraw them, as the day’s work showed. 
It is very remarkable how often a battle is lost owing to the 
ignoring of hostile forces which are within striking distance. 
The troops which are present seem to absorb every thought. 
The neglect to locate the Prussians at Waterloo, the same 
error committed by the Austrian general Benedek at 
Sadowa, are the examples on the biggest scale we have of 
this fatal disregard of the enemy’s detached forces, but the 
first battle at Gettysburg is hardly less remarkable. 

The troops of the I corps had passed the night on both 
sides of the Emmetsburg road six miles from Gettysburg. 

In spite of the damp the men slept sound. Long 
Much of marches had induced fatigue and much fighting 
the I ]ia,d taught the soldier to rest while he could with- 
out troubling himself for perils to come. The 
h ri gad PB had prepared for a leisurely advance on Gettysburg, 
which they expected to occupy without opposition. The 
early morning was spent in preparing breakfast and packing 
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waggons for the road. Begiment after regiment filed from 
the fields, barns and outhouses, where they had spent the 
night, to join in the stream of men which fed by so msmy 
tributaries flowed steadily northward. Colours were furled, 
rifles were carried as the men pleased, and in front of the 
column rode a group of superior officers at a foot paoe dis- 
cussing the situation. Some one of them with sharp ears 
detected the faint sound of distant firing and every man’s 
attention became fixed. The sound reaches them again, 
this time with unmistakable clearness, and sends a thrill of 
intense excitement from man to man. The struggle on the 
soil of Pennsylvania for supremacy in America had then 
begun. No orders to hurry the march are needed; every 
man of the I corps presses eagerly forward to the field where 
most of them are destined to shed their blood. 

As the leading division approached the town breathless 
orderlies came galloping to meet it, asking for this and that 
general and replying nothing to the eager questions from the 
ranks. Then the troops diverged from the road and assumed 
a broader front as they crossed the fields. General Wads- 
worth led the head of the column direct to the Seminary, 
while battery after battery rumbled along the road as far as 
the town, whence they turned westward to relieve the horse 
artillery, whose ammunition was exhausted from an hour 
and a half’s unequal fight. It was not a moment too soon. 
Archer’s Tennessee riflemen were swarming through the 
copse and more Confederate infantry were extending the 
line of attack northwards, and were threatening to sweep the 
sorely pressed cavalry from the railway-cutting and bare hill- 
side north of it. The imminent capture of McPherson’s 
Wood so menaced the security of the whole Federal position 
that the first efforts of the newcomers were directed to driving 
back the enemy at this point. 

Leaving Wadsworth, the divisional commander, to direct 
Cutler’s brigade north of the road, Beynolds himself accom- 
panied Meredith’s, known as the ‘ Iron Brigade,’ into the 
wood, where a fierce encounter took place between its leading 
regiment and the Grey skirmishers, who were pushing boldly 
forward. 
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In this fight General Beynolds was shot through the 
head at close range and fell dpng from his horse. Thus 
10 80 A H beginning of the contest the chief 

who had the greatest individual share in bringing 
it about. He is described by the Comte de Paris, who had 
served on the staff with him, as incontestably the best ofiScer 
in the Army of the Potomac who died on the battlefield 
throughout the war. Like most of the officers who dis- 
tinguished themselves on either side he had been educated 
at West Point, had served in the United States army, and 
had fought in the Mexican campaign. He was a very good- 
looking man whose general appearauce recalled the typical 
British naval officer; he was remarkable for neatness of 
dress even in a campaign, and for his soldier-like bearing, 
which inspired the confidence and won the hearts of his 
troops. To the people of the North Beynolds is the chief 
hero of Gettysburg among so many heroes who there gave 
up their lives. 

The Iron Brigade, unaware of the general’s death, pressed 
furiously upon Archer’s regiments, which had become some- 
what disorganised by the wood-fighting with the cavalry, and 
drove them headlong across the brook, capturing Archer him- 
self and several hundred prisoners. This success, however, 
was balanced by the repulse of Cutler’s men north of the road, 
who were exposed to heavy fire before they had deployed for 
action, and who soon were compelled to fall back on the 
wooded slopes of Seminary Bidge in great confusion. Mere- 
dith promptly sent his reserves to the help of the sister 
brigade, and moving them from left to right attacked with 
two battalions the flank of the advancing Confederates. 
Cutler’s men then rallied and came back into the fight 
capturing many prisoners and inflicting heavy loss, so that 
by 11 A.M. the Confederate advanced guard had received a 
severe check, and the I corps had established itself strongly 
across their path. 

The fight then developed into a stationary duel of guns 
and rifles. Both antagonists had deployed a strong force of 
artillery which was constantly being reinforced on the Con- 
federate side as their batteries gradually made their way to 
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the front from the road, encumbered as it was by troops 
halting and advancing, mounted men and carts, and by the 
inevitable back wash of wounded and stragglers 
from the fight. Blue infantry held the wooded 
margin of the Willoughby Bun and lined the stone wall and 
fences on the Oak Hill Bidge ; their guns kept up a spirited 
contest, and took toll from each opposing force as it came 
within range; so bold a front did the defending troops 
present that the vastly superior forces of their enemy hesi- 
tated and delayed to bring their strength to bear. 

For many a mile the long G-rey colunm stretched from 
the defile through the South Mountain which was still 
disgorging troops and waggons while the head of the column 
was fighting hard. Accustomed as were the soldiers in that 
army to deadly strife, an unwonted excitement pervaded the 
ranks in anticipation of a decisive field ; when the roar of 
artillery and the crackle of rifle-fire made itself heard and 
a faint cloud of blue smoke mingled with the summer haze 
to the eastward, the magnetic current which becomes so 
mighty when it tingles through a crowd of men flew along 
the Southern ranks, making eyes to sparkle with the lust of 
battle and feet to step quickly forward. As they approached 
the field, groups of prisoners met them under escort on their 
way to the rear ; here and there a wounded man with white 
face and red spots of blood on his shabby jacket was sitting 
by the road-side, awaiting an ambulance or faintly trying 
to divest himself of the weight of his accoutrements. The 
nearer the troops approach the rise beyond which the conflict 
is beginning to rage the more evidence there is of its import- 
ance. Mounted officers and riderless horses come from the 
front at a gallop, and one general after another with his staff 
presses past the dusty column of infantry. Then the guns 
overtake them. Many batteries with their waggons come 
thundering down the road, which must be cleared to let 
them pass. Up the opposite slope they go to draw by their 
appearance on the top a storm of hostile shells, in the midst 
of which they unlimber and come into action. Their deep 
and steady tones inspire confidence in the regiments, which 
now begin to form on a broad front on either side of the road 
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still sheltered from fire and awaiting keenly the orders to 
take part in the action. Whoever has marched with a column 
to a field in expectation of desperate strife has experienced 
sensations such as no other situation in life can give. 

In rear of Hill’s three divisions Lee was riding with 
Longstreet when the first message reached him of a sharp 
fight on the Willoughby Bun; as the messages became 
graver and more frequent he left Longstreet and galloped 
forward with his staff. In the meanwhile HiU, though sick 
and suffering, had also ridden forward to take direction of 
the battle. The cumbrous length of the Confederate column 
had woefully delayed the advance of the troops and Heth’s 
orders had prescribed great caution in prematurely engaging 
his troops before the next division could come to his assist- 
ance. For this reason he had still kept two brigades idly 
in reserve after the repulse of Archer and Davis, fearing to 
involve his whole command until a greater force had deployed. 
Hill now commanded the attack to be resumed by Heth’s 
whole force, and directed Pender, who commanded the 2nd 
division, which included one South Carolina brigade, two 
from North Carolina and one from Georgia, to second the 
attack as fast as his troops could be brought up. 

Before these reinforcements, however, could join in the 
fight the remainder of the I corps arrived and was quickly 
Noon skilfully disposed by General Doubleday, who 

had succeeded Beynolds in command of the I corps 
to support his line of battle. Each division of the I corps con- 
sisted of two brigades, about three thousand men . One, Wads- 
worth’s, was already engaged to the hilt ; another, Bobinson’s, 
stacked its arms and proceeded to throw up light entrench- 
ments round the Seminary, which proved very useful later ; 
while the third, under Bowley, five of whose six regiments 
were Pennsylvanians, was sent into the fight to help defend 
the soil of their native state. Stone’s brigade of this division, 
called the * Buck-tails ’ from the ornament in their shakos, 
strengthened the Federal right. Between 11 a.m. and noon 
the artillery fire of the Confederates had begun to gain the 
ascendency. Their guns were well handled and inflicted 
considerable loss in the well-defined positions of their 
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adTersaries, but still the genersd advance of the infantry was 
delayed, and when it took place it was once again repnlsed 
by the steady fire of the Northern rifiemen and by the 
skilfully directed counter-strokes of the reserve. 

In the meanwhile large forces were closing up to the 
help of both sides. The XI corps of General Howard was 
Arrival of march to Gettysburg when it received 

Howard an urgent command from Beynolds after his inter- 
view with Buford to march to the cannon. There- 
upon Howard pushed his leading division and 
artillery along the Emmetsbnrg road, while the other two cut 
across country on to the Taneytown road, in order to form a 
short column instead of a long one, and marched rapidly 
towards the town. Leaving his men tramping sturdily 
along, Howard galloped on to the Cemetery Hill and thence 
surveyed the battle, whose progress was marked by the lines 
of smoke arising beyond the Seminary. Howard claims the 
honour of having been the first to select the Cemetery Bidge 
as the defensive position for the Union army to concentrate 
upon ; certainly he at once perceived its advantages and 
ordered his reserve division to halt and entrench upon 
Cemetery Hill while he directed his other two divisions to 
prolong the line of the I corps and to occupy Oak Hill. 
Soon after noon the leading troops of the XI corps were 
tramping through the streets of Gettysburg to the cheers of 
the excited inhabitants, while Howard himself went to hold 
a brief conference with Doubleday, whom he simply ordered 
to hold his ground, undertaking upon his part to protect 
the right fiank. Howard by virtue of his rank as corps 
commander now became responsible for the leadership of 
the whole Federal force engaged; as officers of superior 
rank one after the other reached the field the command 
kept changing. 

The reader will remember it was upon Howard’s corps 
that the full fury of Jackson’s attack had fallen in the 
surprise at Dowdall’s Tavern. This corps consisted largely 
of Germans from New York and Pennsylvania under 
General Schurz, who took over the corps from Howard, von 
Steinwehr, a retired Prussian officer, and Schimmelpfenning. 
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After the disastrous rout at Chancellorsville these troops 
had come in for a good deal of undeserved obloquy, because 
almost any troops would have fared as they did under the 
circumstances. The term * cowardly Dutchmen ’ had been 
thrown at them by newspaper critics who knew more of the 
war from hearsay than personal experience ; they were now 
eager to redeem their reputation, and responded bravely to 
their leaders, though the recollection of defeat had certainly 
impaired their confidence. Howard returning from his visit 
to the I corps met his men debouching from the town, and 
personally indicated the direction of their advance. He 
sent orders to Sickles, who commanded the III corps at 
Emmetsburg, to march to the field, and an urgent appeal 
to Slocum commanding the XII corps at Two Taverns 
to do likewise. He also despatched an account of the 
situation to General Meade’s headquarters. 

Howard’s orders were very similar in character to those 
of Reynolds : like Reynolds, he noticed the fine position on 
Deploy- Cemetery Hill, and strove by keeping the advanc- 
mentof^ ing enemy at arm’s length to secure it for the 
Co^s! ^ Federal army ; like Reynolds, he failed to realise 
1.30 p.M. the danger which threatened from the north, and 
probably for the same reason, namely want of information. 
To supply such information is the duty of cavalry working in 
close combination with infantry divisions. Very generally in 
war this duty is neglected even when cavalry divisions are 
actively employed, and many a surprise has been effected like 
Jackson’s at Dowdall’s Tavern by an attacking column which 
has inserted itself between the protecting cavalry and their 
army. In the present case Buford’s patrols had scoured the 
northern roads and had reported the advance of hostile infantry 
from that direction. Not only, however, is such active patrol- 
ling necessary, but there should be some systematic plan for 
the collection, and, as far as possible, for the verifying of 
all news bearing on the day’s work ; this business in the armies 
of Europe is among the principal duties of the general 
staff officers attached to each army corps and division. If 
Reynolds and Howard had had the assistance which eveiy 
German corps commander, thanks to the foresight of Moltke, 

o 
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found at his side in 1870, to enable him to collect informa- 
tion and appreciate its value, the Federal dispositions would 
probably have been more cautious. Such details of staff 
organisation are of vital importance to the success of armies. 

Oak Hill then was assigned to Schimmelpfenning’s 
division as its objective, while Barlow was ordered to extend 
2 P.M right across the north of the town. It was nearly 
two o’clock before the troops began to execute these 
orders, but when the Blue scouts approached the grove of 
oaks already mentioned, a fierce squall of bullets met them in 
the face and drove them back in haste. Howard was just too 
late ; Ewell’s infantry had already seized the height, and his 
guns could be seen driving up at the full speed of the teams. 
Daylight had found the divisions of the Second — Jackson’s 
old corps — stirring in their bivouacs. Of the three divisions 
which composed it Johnson’s, as already related, was following 
Lee’s great column ; Bodes’ had skirted the South Mountain 
range and was moving on Cashtown, while Early’s column 
was heading for the same place when Ewell was informed 
of the encounter with the Federal Horse the night before, 
and of the order to concentrate on Gettysburg. Disposing 
of only two-thirds of his corps, he nevertheless turned 
southward by two roads, so as to admit of the rapid deploy- 
ment of his full fighting strength. Some delay was caused by 
the change of orders ; but the columns were of manageable 
length and the men fine marchers, so that a ten- mile tramp 
had taken nothing from their freshness for the fray, and by 
one o’clock Bodes’ brigades were forming for action. Their 
leader, however, showed the same hesitation and tactical 
timi dity which had marred the efforts of Heth, and only 
after an hour’s unnecessary delay were his two leading 
brigades launched against the Federal troops south of Oak 
Hill, while a formidable line of guns took up the tale of 
Hill’s batteries and swept the ridge with a crossfixe. 

We left the I Federal corps engaged in fending off attacks 
The Fight were being pushed home with ever increas- 

with the ing numbers supported by a powerful artillery. First 
1 corps. Heth had engaged two brigades which had been 
checked by Buford’s dismounted cavalry and thrown back into 
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the brook by Wadsworth’s division on its arrival. Then the 
brigades of Pettigrew (North Carolina) and Brockenborough 
(Virginia) had renewed the struggle, but without success. 
In obedience to A. P. Hill’s orders to support Heth, Pender had 
sent in two of his brigades — ^those of Lane and Scales, and 
later that of Thomas ; but a most lamentable want of combina- 
tion had characterised the handling of the Third corps, and 
it was not until Heth’s division had been fearfully cut up 
and Bodes’ two advanced brigades very severely handled, 
that the whole weight of Pender’s three brigades was thrown 
into the contest. Thus the result which should have been 
gained before midday by a prompt deployment was still 
doubtful in the third hour after noon, when events in 
another part of the field settled the fate of the day. 

It was probably the want of information due to the lack of 
co-operating cavalry which lay at the root of the halting 
tactics of the Confederate leaders. Thus every move of the 
enemy took them by surprise and inspired them with 
unnecessary caution at the very moment when boldness 
would have gained so much, while the unlucky circumstance 
of having to march by a single road rendered their move- 
liients still more slow and inactive. Bodes did no better 
than Heth, and with less excuse, for once in touch with the 
main body of the army the situation should have been made 
clear to him. One after another his brigades, no stronger 
than a European regiment, went into the fight, to be repulsed 
with heavy loss by Doubleday’s stubborn infantry. His 
brigade commanders, too, seem to have failed in their part 
of the task, though on such occasions it is most difficult 
justly to apportion the blame. The fact remains that Bodes' 
division like Heth’s was exposed to severe and unnecessary 
loss which checked it at the time, and impaired its morale in 
the fierce contest on the morrow. 

If the XI corps had offered as fierce resistance as the I 
to the Confederate advance, the day would have probably 
resulted in a Federal victory, but once again misfortune 
clung to this unlucky command from the moment it came 
into action. When Howard found himself forestalled on 
Oak Hill, he posted a strong line of guns to check an 

o 
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advance from that direction and to connect the XI corps with 
the I corps. Four brigades of his infantry were extended 
north of the town from the Mummasburg road to the Bock 
Creek, about six thousand men on a front of one mile. 
These troops had no natural cover to assist them, and posted 
as they were one mile from the town, along a small ravine 
which ran from west to east, they were liable to be turned 
on either flank, which is just what happened. 

From the crest of Oak Hill, Ewell, as on the day of his 
successful attack on Milroy’s detachment at Winchester, was 
3 P.M. skipping about on his crutches and anxiously search- 
ing the horizon for the head of Early’s column. Bodes’ two 
brigades had just recoiled in confusion: uneasiness was 
depicted on the faces of his ofl&cers when, emerging from a 
light cloud of dust, troops of infantry came into sight on the 
road from Heidlersburg as they topped the crest overlooking 
the Bock Creek, and dipped down the incline, extending as 
they did so across the fields on either side of the road. 
Great was the relief of the Confederate general at their 
appearance, for all depended on the result of their attack. 
Already the fire of his guns was obtaining the mastery over 
the Federal artillery, and Bodes was directing Doles’ brigade 
of Georgians against Schimmelpfenning’s men, who stood up 
with diflficulty to the losses inflicted by the Confederate 
shells. 

While this action developed and superior officers exposed 
themselves freely in rallying Bodes’ first attacking column. 
Attack of oiiei to secure a simultaneous movement in the 
Early’s coming struggle, Early’s soldiers formed a line of 
^ivision. battle. On their right Gordon’s Georgian brigade 
had left the road and was moving straight at the 
front of Barlow’s position; next came Hay’s Louisiana 
brigade in the centre, while Hoke’s North Carolina men 
extended the line to the left as far as the eye could reach. 
Smith’s Virginian brigade followed in reserve. Without 
waiting for artillery to prepare their way, or for skirmishers 
to feel for the enemy, the array of Georgian troops descended 
on both wings of the XI corps, and with the precision acquired 
on many battlefields swiftly and silently moved forward to 
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the assault without firing a shot. The sight of Jackson’s 
veterans once more threatening to close with them in hand- 
to-hand conflict struck a chill to the hearts of men they had 
so recently defeated, and who now had to face that long 
brown line hardly distinguishable from the com over which 
it trampled save for the fringe of steel glittering above it in 
the July sun, and for a dozen crimson standards which 
flaunted defiantly the starry cross of the Confederacy. Like 
the sickles of a great line of reapers the sharp bayonets 
came nearer through the ruddy gold of the ripening wheat ; 
then the line disappeared, only to emerge a minute later 
unbroken and unhesitating from the willows which lined 
the little stream. The sight was too much for the nerves of 
Barlow’s men. Some there were who gallantly stood to be 
bayoneted when their comrades fled. Barlow himself and 
many superior officers fell in the fire which preluded the 
Southern charge, but the first line was home back half a 
mile before it rallied on its reserves at the Almshouse. 

The advance of the other Georgian brigade against the 
Federal left had been equally successful. First the defending 
infantry gave way, then the batteries had to limber up 
and retire to avoid capture. When the flow of fugitives 
with troops and guns retiring towards the town gave the 
aspect of defeat to the Federal army, Heth and Bodes 
ordered a general advance of their infantry, and Doubleday in 
vain sent to Howard for orders, for reinforcements, or for per- 
mission to retire on Cemetery Bidge. It seems that an officer 
charged with a message to him mistook Seminary for Ceme- 
tery Hill by a not unnatural confusion; at any rate the 
commander of the brave I corps beheld his right uncovered 
by the receding of the XI corps, and the victorious enemy 
surging round both his flanks and striking hard against his 
front. Beluctantly he gave the signal for the retirement of 
what remained of his devoted brigades to the Seminary and 
to the hastily constructed trenches round it, which gave 
some shelter and breathing space to his shattered troops. 

Beturning to the progress of Early’s attack : the stand of 
Barlow’s troops at the Almshouse did not delay him long. 
The Georgians swept forward in their impetuous attack, the 
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Louisiana and North Carolina brigades outflanked and 
threatened to envelop the defender, who speedily gave way. 
Before the outer edge of the town was reached the rout was 
complete, and pressed by shells and bullets two converging 
streams of fugitives tore in wild confusion into the streets 
already blocked with guns and waggons, thus repeating the 
stampede from Dowdall’s Tavern. The Confederate victory 
was now assured. The stand at the Seminary had enabled 
most of the guns of the I corps to escape, but the retirement 
thence to Cemetery Hill was only possible thanks to the 
bold front offered by a brigade of Buford’s cavalry, who 
threatened to charge the pursuing Confederates. So at 
Gettysburg as at Chancellorsville the resolute conduct of a 
handful of cavalry stopped the pursuit and staved off com- 
plete disaster, while the want of a thousand lancers cost the 
Confederates the chance of utterly destroying the two Federal 
corps and capturing all their guns. 

The rearguard of the I corps which had to retreat 
through the town was involved in the rout of the XI corps, 
but the rest of it reached Cemetery Hill in military order, 
and was quickly disposed for its defence. Steinwehr’s 
Prussian training had stood him in good stead ; he had 
thoughtfully kept his men digging trenches and piling earth 
against the wall of the Cemetery as a rallying point in case 
of reverse. Howard now brought forward one of his 
brigades to the southern edge of the town to check the 
panic and stop pursuit, while he did all that was possible to 
restore order among the defeated troops ; two thirds, however, 
of the XI corps had temporarily ceased to exist as a fighting 
force. The I corps was posted on either flank of Steinwehr’s 
division and what remained of the shattered divisions of the 
XI corps were rallied in rear. The Confederates yelling, 
shooting and stabbing had chased the flying Federals for 
half a mile into Gettysburg, where they took several 
thousand prisoners, for the converging stream of retreating 
troops from the field of Oak Hill, mingling with Barlow’s 
men, had blocked the streets and prevented escape. The 
breathless Georgians, incapable for the moment of further 
enterprise, were halted by bugle sound and rallied round 
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their regimental flags, while Early rode forward to examine 
the ground south of the town. Up the slopes of Cemetery 
Hill were to be seen the mob of fugitives getting out of the 
range of the rifle as fast as possible, but on the summit were 
visible formed bodies of troops with a long array of Stars and 
Stripes ostentatiously put forward and the muzzles of a 
respectable line of guns pointing down the hill. 

The arrival of strong reinforcements successively to both 
sides during the battle had made the fighting stubborn and 
Losses on Sanguinary beyond even the average of this fierce 
July 1. Civil War. So soon as the contest languished from 
exhaustion fresh troops like fuel on a smouldering furnace 
revived the fury of the combat and brought back the 
survivors of the earlier hours into action. Both sides, as we 
have said, recognised the critical period of the war. The 
Northerners were fighting for the sacred soil of their native 
States, the Southerners in the full expectation of final and 
decisive victory. Bather more than forty thousand men had 
been engaged altogether, of whom nine thousand strewed 
the field slain or wounded. More than five thousand 
prisoners were taken by the Confederates. Some two 
thousand fugitive Eederals carried news of the disaster 
along the marching columns of the corps hurrying to the 
rescue, and by exaggerated accounts spread panic in the 
country and along the wires to the great cities of the North. 

Considerable as the defeat of the Federals unquestionably 
was, it would have been far greater had Heth and Bodes 
displayed the same energy and quick perception as Early, 
whose swift deployment and whole-hearted attack on 
Barlow with three-fourths of the force at his disposal was 
in sharp contrast to the piecemeal engagement of the two 
divisions on Oak Hill Bidgo. We have said that want of 
information which it should have been the duty of co-operat- 
ing cavalry to supply probably caused the errors of the 
Confederate generals and prevented them from taking full 
advantage of the impetuous courage of their men. The same 
want of cavalry, or failure to use it — for Buford’s command 
was still available — was the immediate cause of Howard's 
disaster. Had he seized Oak Hill vnth dismounted troopers 
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or checked Early’s deployment by the same means the blow 
which ruined him would have been delayed and would have 
lost half its force. Just as the timidity of a rider in the 
himting field is communicated to his horse and daunts the 
finest fencer in his leap, so the hesitation of their leaders, 
and the unnecessary loss it had exposed them to, lowered the 
fighting value of Heth’s and Bodes’ divisions, which made 
itself evident in the next two days. Even when the victory 
had been gained and the whole Federal force driven from 
their ground in confusion, there was no one present to deal 
the coup de grd.ce and to hurl the victorious troops against 
the last bulwark of the defence. Throughout the campaign 
the Confederates missed the hero whose instinct for aggress- 
ive war never let the opportunity slip of striking while the 
iron was hot, and on this, as on many other occasions, the 
Confederate soldier might have paraphrased the cry of the old 
Highland chief in 1715 and prayed ‘ for one hour of Stonewall 
Jackson.’ Early indeed sent for permission to storm the 
Cemetery, but while staff ofl&cers were seeking Ewell, and 
Ewell was referring the case to Lee, the Federal leaders 
rallied and sorted their men, large reinforcements came in 
sight tramping resolutely along the roads to Gettysburg 
from the south and south-east, and the short opportunity 
was lost never to recur. 

On the night of June 30 General Meade had his head- 
quarters in a quiet little homestead by the roadside not far 
The Head- Taneytown, whose owners little expected to 

quartersof be connected with a great historic event. The 
of chief officers of the army snatched a little slumber 

Potomac in turn while the insects buzzed round the lanterns 
on July 1. lamps, by whose light clerks and adjutants 
wrote out orders, received and compiled reports and other 
documents. The stillness of the night was broken from 
time to time by the passage of waggons and by the clatter 
of hoofs as mounted men came and went. Yet the morning 
light crept into the cottage before any tidings of importance 
reached the grave and anxious man who had but three days 
before assumed the command with all its fateful responsi- 
bility. After pondering thoughtfully over the complicated 
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problem which contradictory reports presented, he issued 
orders to the corps commanders for a retreat of the whole 
army to the Pipe Creek. These orders had hardly been 
despatched when couriers arrived announcing the attack on 
Buford’s cavalry by the Confederate advanced guard, and they 
were shortly followed by others telling of Re 3 niolds’ arrival 
on the field and fatal wound. Meade at first adhered to his 
plan, but as fresh reports followed revealing the gravity of 
the situation at Gettysburg and the impossibility of with- 
drawing the two corps already engaged without disaster, he 
took counsel with Hancock, Warren and Butterfield. Then 
followed Howard’s messages despatched at 11.30 a.m. and 
received soon after 1 p.m., the distance being fifteen miles, 
saying that two corps were deeply committed in the struggle 
and that the III and XII had been summoned to their aid. 
Like Buford and Reynolds, Howard insisted on the tactical 
advantages of the Gettysburg position for defence and 
begged General Meade to come and inspect it personally. 
Meade, reluctant to leave the central point where reports 
from his whole army could be most rapidly received, sent 
General Hancock to take command at Gettysburg, and to 
decide whether or no the whole army should concentrate 
there for battle. Hancock had hardly started on his mission 
when Meade sent orders to the V and VI corps to march in 
the same direction so as to be within reach if Gettysburg 
became the point of concentration. Meade should have 
gone himself on learning the importance of the action which 
was in progress, but he did wisely to rely on Hancock’s 
judgment and decision ; perhaps he reposed more confidence 
in his lieutenant than in his own powers, for Meade was 
modest and unassuming. 

Leaving Hancock galloping along the metalled road fol- 
lowed by a troop of staff officers and couriers, threading his 
Hancock’s way through the troops and trains which filled 
Mission, many miles of his route, let us glance at the position 
of the several Federal corps at the moment when the Con- 
federates dealt their successful stroke. The I and XI were 
fighting north and west of Gettysburg ; the III left behind by 
Reynolds at Emmetsburg had answered Howard’s summons 
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to the field in spite of Meade’s contrary orders to fall back 
on the line of the Pipe Creek ; for Sickles its commander 
knew that Meade had issued his orders before he was in- 
formed of the situation at Gettysburg. He sent four of his 
six brigades off at once under Bimey, while Humphreys, his 
other divisional commander, was ordered to rally the remain- 
ing two, which were watching the defile through the South 
Mountain, and to follow on his tracks. The XII corps 
had marched at daybreak from Taneytown to Two Taverns, 
distant only five miles from Gettysburg, and Slocum its 
commander on receiving news of the battle resumed the 
march from Two Taverns with his weary troops, whose 
advanced guard reached the field late in the afternoon. 
The II corps had already been sent from Taneytown, where 
it had relieved the XII sent towards Gettysburg, and when 
Hancock overtook it on the road he directed it to march to the 
Cemetery Eidge. There only remained the V and VI corps, 
numerically the strongest and including some of the stur- 
diest troops in the army, among whom were two brigades of 
United States infantry. The V corps was on the march 
from Union Mills to Hanover and the VI only reached 
Manchester in the afternoon. Both Sykes and Sedgwick 
promptly obeyed the orders to concentrate and all night 
their weary columns were tramping to the trysting place, 
but could not hope to reach it even by forced marches until 
Thursday ; with the exception of the right wing the whole 
army would be concentrated before nightfall on Wednesday 
if Hancock should advise the measure. 

At a quarter to four Hancock reached the Cemetery 
overlooking Gettysburg and the picture which presented 
3 45 P.M. itself might well have daunted the bravest spirit. 
Through the streets of the towm rolled the debris of the 
XI corps mingled wdth one division of the I. The rest 
of the I were falling back from the Seminary on to Ceme- 
tery Eidge covered by Buford’s horsemen, and although 
its regiments preserved some order the inevitable confusion 
of a retirement from a victorious enemy existed ; it was 
also plain that the ranks had been fearfully thinned. Many 
hundred stragglers, some bleeding from bayonet and bullet 
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wounds, streamed southwards. Carts and guns jammed the 
roads to the right and left in their efforts to escape capture, 
while the heights on the west and the town itself swarmed 
with hostile troops. It was with this appalling spectacle 
before his eyes that Hancock had to decide whether or no 
the Gettysburg position could form a rallying point for the 
defeated corps and for the troops hurrying to their help. 
Gradually the scene assumed a more hopeful aspect. A 
long line of guns was established on Cemetery Hill and the 
ridges south and east of it, while riflemen manned the hasty 
breast-works which had been constructed and lined the 
walls and fences. Blue infantry in serried masses came into 
sight on the roads from the south, and, most fortunate cir- 
cumstance of all, the victor unaccountably held his hand 
and stopped the attack, which, if it had been pressed with- 
out delay, must have swept the Unionist forces from the 
Cemetery. After 4 p.m. Howard, who had done all that was 
possible to rally his troops, met Hancock on Cemetery Hill 
and made the situation clearer by his personal explications. 
It seemed that the place could be held if only fresh troops 
arrived before the enemy renewed his attacks, and this he 
showed no disposition to do. A note to this effect was 
sent to Meade At 5.15 p.m. Hancock wrote again in the 
same sense ; he stated that the precious hour had enabled 
him to rally the troops and that the XII and II corps were 
on the ground and fast coming into line. A quarter of 
an hour later Slocum joined Hancock and took over the 
command from him while concurring in his opinion. Han- 
cock, thus relieved of his responsibility on the ground, 
hurried back to Taneytown to report to Meade, only stop- 
ping to direct the troops of his own corps, the H, to the 
places on the ridge which he wished them to occupy tem- 
porarily, so as to protect the left flank and rear of the army ; 
at half-past seven he was once more at the side of his chief. 

Meade listened anxiously to his report and adopted his 
view that Gettysburg must be the rallying point of the 
army. Urgent orders to this effect were then despatched to 
each corps commander, and an officer started in the dusk on 
the Baltimore road carrying despatches which kept the 
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Washington authorities sick with anxiety until they heard 
of the result of the struggle. Before the headquarters of 
the army could be moved there remained much to be done 
in working out the details and making the calculations in- 
volved by the concentration, so that eager as he now was to 
reach the decisive point it was late at night before Meade 
mounted his horse, and accompanied by Hancock set out in 
the moonlight on the road to Gettysburg. 

Soon after four while Hancock was labouring to restore 
order and confidence in the Federal ranks. General Lee arrived 
The Con Seminary and accompanied by A. P. Hill 

federate reconnoitred the field of battle. While so engaged 
Ai^ after message from Early asking for permission to 
storm the Cemetery reached him, but the state of 
affairs must have presented itself very differently to the two 
commanders. Early flushed with success wrote from among 
his victorious troops whose triumphant yell was still tingling 
in his ears. Around him he beheld every sign of a com- 
plete victory ; for more than a mile the road was littered 
with the arms of the Federal fugitives and crowds of 
prisoners were in the hands of his men ; beyond him the 
hillside was still covered with retreating troops, and though 
the crest was firmly held by reserves, yet there were still 
three of his brigades intact with which he might assail their 
flank, for the Georgians had disposed of the XI corps almost 
unaided. Lee on the contrary had crossed the ground which 
had been sternly contested for six hours and which was 
soaked with the blood of his men. At his side was the 
corps commander whose natural intrepidity seems to have 
been spoilt that day by sickness. It was certain that 
fresh troops occupied the Cemetery and quite uncertain in 
the absence of cavalry patrols what their strength might be. 
Doubtless the fatal repulse of the too carelessly conducted 
pursuit of McClellan at Malvern Hill just one year ago was 
present to the mind of the commander-in-chief, and the 
reports of the ofi&cers who had endeavoured to approach the 
Cemetery strengthened the belief that it was held in force. 
Then there were other considerations which may well have 
influenced Lee on the side of caution. 
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The Confederate troops had already marched far that 
day and fought hard. As the fierce excitement of battle 
cools down a sharp reaction follows, and the victor is apt to 
think that he has done all that can reasonably be expected 
of him for the present. The vanquished on the other hand 
also lose their impression as the time passes and every 
hour’s grace increases their powers of resistance. Five of 
the nine Confederate divisions were still on the march, and 
the whole of Longstreet’s corps, which had been passed by 
the trains of the Third corps owing to indifferent staff 
arrangements, was too far distant to reach the field that 
night. Lee had to remember that he was fighting on 
hostile soil without any cavalry at hand to cover a retreat in 
case of reverse, while swarms of hostile militia would join in 
a pursuit and would seek to bar his way back to Virginia. 
Of the four divisions present on the field two were exhausted 
by the tough struggle on the Oak Hill Ridges ; there remained 
but Pender’s and Early’s fit for immediate action, with 
Anderson’s in reserve. Nevertheless great risks must be 
run to win great successes, and if the advance against the 
Cemetery had followed sharp on Early’s victory the result 
would have been the capture of the position which two 
costly battles failed to achieve, and the corps of the 
Unionist army would probably have been flung southwards 
in diverging directions. 

As the evening fell Lee rode from the Seminary to confer 
with Ewell about the next day’s operations. His first idea 
was to attack and carry the Cemetery Hill at dawn, 
Hans and but Ewell objected that the enemy was massed on 
Orders for its reverse slopes and would certainly entrench during 
the night. Lee then suggested withdrawing the 
whole of the Second corps from its post on the enemy’s 
right flank with the intention of concentrating the entire 
army for a decisive blow against the enemy’s left. Ewell 
again objected that Cemetery Hill was the key to the 
enemy’s position and he proposed to outflank it with John- 
son’s division, while he held it in front with Eodes’ and 
Early’s, and while at the same time Longstreet threw his 
whole weight^against the Federal left. By this scheme the 
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entire Third corps (A. P. HilFs) was left at the disposal of 
the commander-in-chief to reinforce either wing as the 
occasion arose. In this plan Lee eventually concurred. 
He ordered that the attack should be made as early as 
practicable the following morning, but Ewell was not to 
begin before he heard Longstreet’s guns. Of the three plans 
discussed the one adopted was probably the worst because it 
was the hardest to execute; and its success depended on 
very exact execution of the design, separated as the wings 
of the army would be with the enemy concentrated under 
cover between them. Longstreet’s corps was still so far dis- 
tant that it could not come into action at break of day, the 
most favourable time for the attack ; every hour’s delay 
brought reinforcements to the Federal army, and revived the 
strength of the Federal corps which had been exhausted by 
forced marching. Neither wing would be strong enough to 
be sure of victory, while Hill’s corps in the centre was too 
far from either to give support at the crisis of the fight. It 
is easy to see now that an attack at dawn against Cemetery 
Hill with the whole available strength of Hill’s and Ewell’s 
corps would have been the best course for the Confederate 
general. Longstreet’s corps coming up in reserve would have 
been available before noon to turn the scale had the victory 
been doubtful, and to have initiated a relentless pursuit had 
the battle been won by that hour. Dawn on Thursday found 
less than two thirds of the Federal army in position to fight ; 
their whole right wing was still absent, and the ridge had been 
imperfectly occupied by the troops which had arrived in the 
dusk and which had been hastily posted without careful ex- 
amination of the ground. Except on Cemetery Hill there were 
no entrenchments ; the divisions were a good deal mixed up 
from their hasty disposition and from the general confusion 
attending Wednesday’s battle. 

The question has been discussed as to whether Lee 
should have attacked the Gettysburg position at all, and he 
himself thought it necessary to explain in his report of the 
operations that he had done so because a retreat through the 
South Mountain was not advisable and hardly practicable on 
the night of July 1. It would certainly have been a difficult 
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operation to have reversed the march of that huge column 
cumbered now with several thousand wounded and prisoners. 
The point on which the question really depended, however, 
was, what chance the Confederates had of inflicting decisive 
defeat, and there can be no doubt that the opportunity was 
the brightest they had made for themselves since they let 
McClellan escape from the banks of the Chickahominy. 
One third of the Federal army had been severely defeated, 
the remainder were concentrating with difficulty by forced 
marching ; a prompt deployment of all his available forces 
would have placed victory within Lee*s grasp. The resolu- 
tion to attack was therefore sound and wise ; the failure lay 
in faults of execution which were caused to some extent at 
any rate by the want of sympathetic co-operation of the 
corps commanders. 

Having decided to attack on the morrow, Lee fixed his 
headquarters close to the Seminary, whence he sent orders to 
Longstreet to hurry his march and to bring his corps up 
into line on the right of A. P. Hill, so as to outflank and roll 
up the enemy’s left wing. Lee had not been able that 
evening to examine the ground on which he directed Long- 
street to fight, nor were the arrangements for the deploy- 
ment of the troops, artillery and reserve ammunition which 
were coming up to the front along the Chambersburg pike 
as forward as they should have been that night, which 
caused a disastrous delay the following morning. News of 
the victory, however, had run like wild fire through the 
Confederate ranks and better than some of their leaders the 
men appreciated the situation created by it. They knew 
that to remain on the defensive would enable the enemy to 
swell his ranks, not only by bringing up all the Army of the 
Potomac, but with levies from Washington and the Susque- 
hanna Valley. The high spirit of the troops demanding a 
vigorous offensive was worth many battalions and a retreat 
without fighting would have done incalculable moral harm 
to the cause of the South. 

In the gathering darkness of the night Johnson’s divi- 
sion of Ewell’s corps reached Gettysburg and was directed to 
march through the town on to the slopes north of Culp’s Hill, 
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from which point they could conveniently make their attack 
at whatever hour it might be ordered. They had bivouacked 
on Tuesday night twenty-two miles from Gettysburg and 
had been on the march all Wednesday, so that the men sank 
wearily to the ground when they reached the post assigned 
to them on Benner’s Hill. Gradually the smoke of many 
camp fires began to curl upwards as the exhausted soldiers 
in both armies, having established themselves for the night, 
proceeded to cook. Parties of Confederates were busy 
clearing the field of battle, picking up the wounded, collecting 
arms and counting the dead. A bright moon assisted the 
efforts of those who went out to succour the wounded, of 
whom all night a ceaseless procession was carried to the 
field hospitals. The deep sleep of exhaustion closed the eyes 
of Federal and Confederate alike, saving the sentries, who 
forced themselves to keep awake along the outpost line and 
beside the colours of the different regiments. 
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About one o’clock in the morning the Federal sentries were 
challenging a large group of horsemen who had gained the 
Cemetery from the Taneytown road, and whose horses 
were clattering over the stone pavement inside. The cypress 
trees cast long shadows in the moonlight and in among the 
tombs lay many a slumbering form which stirred without 
waking as the riders passed on. All around them in countless 
stacks the piles of arms, and the colours resting on them, 
divided the groups of sleepers ; on the opposite hill the tall 
clock-tower stood out in weird prominence watching like a 
giant sentry over the Confederate host. Behind the new 
arrivals could be discerned the two Bound Tops and to their 
right curved the outline of Culp Hill ; the town full of hostile 
troops lay at their feet with here and there a light burning 
as a precaution in case of a night alarm. From time to time 
orderlies and visiting rounds moved from point to point, 
and at rare intervals the distant thud of horses’ feet could 
be heard. General Meade peered through his spectacles 
among the shadows and tried to realise the lie of the ground 
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while he listened to Howard’s tale of misfortune and to 
Hancock’s suggestions for strengthening the line of battle. 
Nothing much could be done except listen to reports until 
the first ray of sunlight fell upon the landscape and then 
Meade again rode over the ridge and reconnoitred its slopes. 
Hancock had described it to be weak on its left flank 
and Meade was at first disposed to undervalue its defensive 
strength ; in case of a forced retreat orders were drawn up 
to meet the emergency. 

In the profound ignorance of all warlike matters which 
characterised so many of the vmters on the war in America 
it has been cast as a reproach at Meade that he performed 
this most essential duty of a general in his position. Well 
might he feel anxious at the unlooked-for defeat of the 
previous evening, and at the prospect of meeting under its 
famous leader the full force of the army which had already 
triumphed in four campaigns over his own. His utter ruin 
and with it the fall of the Federal supremacy must have 
been the result had that army been led at Gettysburg as 
it was at Manassas and Chancellorsville. Meade was not 
a great general, but his clear common sense, his manly 
courage and loyal confidence in such subordinates as Warren, 
Slocum and Hancock, whom he still had at his side, rescued 
the Northern power from the peril which threatened it and 
gave it time to organise ultimate and complete victory. 

While the commanding general was examining the 
position which he had to defend the Federal corps com- 
manders set to work to rectify their line taken up 
tion of'fte somewhat haphazard the night before. Steinwehr’s 
Federal division of the XI corps still held the slopes of 
Cemetery Hill facing the town ; the remainder of 
the XI corps was in reserve. On the right of Steinwehr stood 
Wadsworth’s division of the I corps facing north and 
holding the curtain of hill which connected the Cemetery 
with Culp’s Hill. Bobinson’s division stood at right angles 
to this line facing west, while Doubleday, who had resumed 
command of his division on the arrival of General Newton 
to command his corps, took post with his troops in the 
angle and remained in reserve. It is only since the war 
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that Doubleday has had the credit he deserved for his skilful 
and gallant handling of the I corps on Oak Hill Bidge. At 
the time he was blamed for the defeat which Howard 
wrongfully attributed to the I corps instead of to his own. 
The II corps (Hancock’s) continued Bobinson’s line south- 
ward along the heights which overlook the Emmetsburg 
road. Opposite to them and almost parallel stood the 
Seminary Bidge, on whose crest the enemy’s troops could 
already be discerned. The extreme left of the line was 
formed by the four brigades of Sickles’ III corps, which had 
arrived overnight; the extreme right by Slocum’s XII 
corps. Williams’ division held the ground between Culp’s 
Hill and Power’s Hill, and Geary’s division, posted at first 
on the Bound Top, was brought across to support Williams 
on Culp’s Hill during the morning. To Slocum was given 
a general command over the right wing, and Hancock 
exercised it over the centre of the Federal army ; they con- 
fronted their opponents till the V corps appeared, at 9 a.m., 
with no more than forty thousand infantry and artillery and 
two hundred guns ; of these troops nine thousand had been 
involved in the previous day’s defeat. At the same hour Lee 
disposed of six divisions — some thirty-four thousand infantry 
and one hundred and fifty guns ; of this force the divisions 
of both Heth and Bodes had suffered severely overnight, 
but four of the finest divisions in the army were fresh 
and eager to fight, and could probably have completed 
the defeat of the enemy by themselves had they been 
launched upon him simultaneously at dawn of day. The 
Federals still had two brigades of the III corps to come 
up four thousand men, the V corps with twelve thousand 
infantry, and the VI with fifteen thousand but the latter 
could not reach the field till late in the afternoon, and 
would then be very exhausted. By moderately active 
measures the Confederates should have disposed of Long- 
street’s two leading divisions by 11 a.m. ; Pickett’s, five 
thousand strong, marched from Chambersburg on Thursday 
morning and could not reach the scene of the battle till 
Friday. Longstreet’s two leading divisions, under McLaws 
and Hood, numbered each about seven thousand men. Thus 
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it was of vital importance to the Confederates to begin the 
battle without an hour’s delay. A comparison of the strength 
of the two armies at different times of the day gives some 
idea of the value of time to a general who takes the offensive, 
and who achieves his concentration before the adversary and 
forces an unexpected situation upon him. As in strategy 
before troops meet in battle the events of a single day may 
completely alter the situation to the advantage of one 
side or the other, so in tactics, when once the two adversaries 
are face to face on the field, the events of an hour or two 
wiU completely change the balance of force. 

The moonlight and fine weather had greatly facilitated 
the march of the Federal columns, but the immense effort 
had been too much for a large proportion of the men, who 
were overladen with equipment and indifferently inured to the 
peculiar fatigue of marching, even when they were not also 
deprived of sleep. For many miles, therefore, along the 
road the troops straggled, and several thousand of the army 
did not reach the field with their regiments, but could be 
counted on to rejoin in a day or two. Thus a march of this 
sort, in the critical hours of a campaign, was hardly less to 
be dreaded than an unsuccessful action. The Confederates, 
on the contrary, were much more lightly equipped and 
better marchers. When they straggled the reason was 
generally that want of boots had made their feet too sore to 
use, and want of food coupled with continuous marching 
will exhaust the toughest troops. On the present occasion 
they were unusually well off for boots, and their regiments 
reached Gettysburg by comparatively easy marches fresh 
and well fed. During the day frequent changes were made 
in the disposition of the Federal troops as reinforcements 
arrived and events developed. 

Having to deal vdth an enemy who had given such 
striking proofs of his ability to execute bold manoeuvres and 
turning movements, Meade very properly feared that his 
position might be turned by its left, which would have 
placed Lee nearer to the lines of Washington than the Federal 
army if once he established himself on the Emmetsburg road 
south of Gettysburg. Had this happened Meade was deter- 
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mined to fall back so as still to cover Baltimore, and compel 
Lee to come and find him in another defensive position of 
his own choice. Nevertheless, a vague apprehension of what 
his versatile enemy might accomplish induced Meade to 
think of snatching the initiative from him by falling upon 
Ewell’s corps, which was somewhat isolated and extended 
on a broad front along the north of his position. It was in 
pursuance of this plan that Geary’s division of the XII corps 
was moved about from the Little Bound Top to the southern 
slopes of Culp’s Hill in support of the right -wing. The 
contemplated offensive stroke would certainly have attained 
its object by fixing the Confederate army on the field at 
Gettysburg, but with the forces available on Thursday 
morning it would have been a very bold measure. Meade 
reconnoitred the ground with Warren and Slocum, who 
were opposed to leaving the defensive r61e at present, and 
who did not like the ground over which the attack must be 
made ; so they persuaded their chief to await the arrival of 
his right wing before risking an advance. The events of 
the day, however, diverted the energies of the Federal army 
into a different channel. 

When Geary’s division moved from the extreme left to 
the extreme right of the Federal position a general move- 
The Posi place of the troops on the ridge to close 

tion of towards their left. Gibbon’s division of Hancock’s 
ui^or B extended its fiank until it faced Spangler’s 

house on the opposite ridge, while two regiments 
were sent to hold the plantations round Godori’s farm, so 
as, at any rate, to delay the enemy’s advance on that line. 
From Godori’s house the Emmetsburg road is carried by 
a small swelling of the ground or subsidiary ridge to the 
Peach Orchard. Between the Peach Orchard and the 
Bound Tops are the thickets already described as lying 
on the banks of the Plum Bun rivulet, and when Sickles 
reached his post he became very uneasy as to its capacity 
for defence. Thick woods closely approached it ; no natural 
feature gave either a line of defence or obstacle to the 
enemy’s advance, which was, on the contrary, facilitated by 
the woods. To add to his uneasiness, Buford’s cavalry, which 
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had during the night and early morning guarded the left 
flank, had now disappeared, leaving the duty of patrolling 
the extensive area in front and on the flank of his corps to 
infantry skirmishers. When the activity of these riflemen 
discovered movements of considerable hostile forces to be 
in progress on and beyond the opposite ridge Sickles’ 
uneasiness was greatly increased. Buford had been sent to 
Westminster to guard the rear of the army and its com- 
munications with Baltimore, in the belief that Gregg’s 
cavalry division, which had been assigned to the left flank 
in relief of Buford’s decimated command, had reached the 
field. By some mistake, however, no cavalry covered the 
left flank during the critical hours of Thursday’s battle — an 
oversight which greatly facilitated any enterprise directed 
against it. This is another instance of the absence of 
essential co-operation between cavalry and infantry on the 
field. Had the Confederates made the most of it, the 
mistake might have been as fatal as at Chancellorsville. 

At 11 A.M. Sickles sought General Meade’s headquarters 
and urged his views regarding the dangerous position of his 
troops, and about the same hour the other generals were 
summoned to hear the orders of the commander-in-chief. It 
seems certain that Meade made the mistake of assuming 
that the enemy’s principal attack would be directed against 
Cemetery Hill and his right wing ; it is otherwise inexplicable 
that he ^d not jneld to Sickles’ request either to visit the 
ground himself or to send Warren. He finally consented to 
despatch General Hunt the chief of the artillery : this officer, 
however, limited himself to pointing out how and on what 
ground artillery could best join in the defence, but offered no 
opinion on the general question. As the day wore on and no 
sign of action came from the opposing army Sickles became 
more and more uneasy ; he felt sure the delay on the Con- 
federate side was being turned to good account, and that a 
flank attack would develop itself against his army corps before 
it could be succoured or withdrawn. The part of the ridge 
which fell to his lot to defend stood but thirty feet above the 
source of the Plum Bun, and was actually lower than the 
ground about the Peach Orchard, while its view and fire were 
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impeded by the Emmetsburg road. To hold the Cemetery 
Bidge in prolongation of the II corps, and properly to secure 
the jungle at the foot of the Bound Tops as well, required 
twice as large a force as the III corps ; it appeared to Sickles 
that by seizing the Peach Orchard he would extend the 
Federal line far enough to prevent it from being turned until 
the arrival of fresh troops secured his left flank. This decision 
has been severely criticised, and to Sickles’ faulty disposi- 
tions has been attributed the disaster which overtook him. 
It is at least open to question whether he would have fared 
any better had he stayed on the ridge. Unless the reserves 
had been freely used to help him he would certainly not 
have been able to hold his own against the two divisions of 
Longstreet’s corps, on ground which locally was less favour- 
able to defence than the Peach Orchard, and defeat on the 
ridge would have been far more serious to the whole army 
than the local reverse in front of the main position. With 
the range of the rifle in 1904 the possession of the Bound 
Tops would have secured the lower ground which connected 
them with the position of the II corps, but in 1863 nothing 
of the sort was possible. It is easy to forecast the course of 
the action, now that we know Longstreet’s dispositions, if 
Sickles had remained where he was told. Hood’s division 
would have engaged his whole corps in a mortal struggle for 
the possession of Little Bound Top, while McLaws’ division 
penetrated between the II and III corps, thus breaking the 
Federal line ; everything would then have depended on the 
handling of reserves on both sides. 

As to the general question of how far each corps com- 
mander is justified in exercising his judgment in the disposi- 
tion of his troops, it must be remembered that when the most 
necessary initiative is left to subordinates some risk must be 
run of disturbing the harmony of the general plan, and this 
risk is always greater on the defensive than on the offensive. 
The danger can only be obviated by a proper selection 
of superior officers by whom certain sound general prin- 
ciples of action are invariably accepted and acted upon, 
and this is of course only possible in an army which in 
peace-time has been carefully trained and organised for war. 
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By noon the infantry of the V corps were forming on the 
12 noon, eastern slope of the ridge where the regiments 
threw themselves on the ground to recover from the fatigue 
of their forced march, covering it with broad blocks of 
Blue. On the western side another column arrived at the 
same time along the Emmetsburg road ; this consisted of 
the two brigades brought up from Emmetsburg by General 
Humphreys which completed the III corps. These troops 
had drawn the fire of skimishers from the Warfield heights 
and had had some stragglers cut off and captured, but had 
otherwise reached the field intact. So soon as Sickles had 
them to dispose of Jie took the bold step of carrying his corps 
right forward to the Peach Orchard. Thus the corps formed 
a salient angle towards the enemy which would be exposed to 
cross-fire and converging attack ; the distance, too, of the 
Peach Orchard from the main position is one mile and the 
nature of the intervening ground rendered it difficult if not 
impossible to reinforce its defenders. The only merit of the 
new position was that it acted like a breakwater upon which 
the fury of the attack spent itself, and by the delay enabled 
all the Federal troops to come into line. 

It was about 2 p.m. that Bimey’s three brigades moved 
forward to take up their new position. Graham’s Pennsyl- 
vanian regiments were posted in and around the Peach 
Orchard enclosures ; the other two brigades carried the line 
back to the Devil’s Den Hill between the two forks of the 
Plum Bun. One of Humphrey’s brigades, Burling’s from 
New Jersey, was posted by Sickles as a reserve to this 
line, leaving only two to connect the Peach Orchard with the 
II corps on the ridge, an insufficient force for the purpose. 
Humphreys posted his men eight hundred yards along the 
Emmetsburg road and a strong battery of guns supported 
his right fiank. The third hour after noon had passed 
before all these troops had reached their designated positions 
under Sickles’ personal superintendence and the time had 
been used by all the Federal generals to prepare for the 
storm they knew to be impending. Signal stations all 
along the crest kept up communication between the different 
corps and headquarters. Field hospitals had been prepared 
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for the wounded and cleared so far as possible of the victims 
of Wednesday’s engagement ; food and water had been 
served out to the different regiments, supplies of ammuni- 
tion brought up and batteries conveniently posted. Large 
parties of men bad been kept busy improving the fences 
along the ridge by piling up excavated earth, loopholing the 
walls and felling timber for breast-works. Not the least 
encouraging preparation for those who had seen Malvern 
Hill and Fredericsburg was the posting of more than two 
hundred guns, whose grim muzzles pointed towards the 
enemy and promised protection against the coming danger. 
Although every hour increased the strength of the position 
and the readiness of the Federal commanders, yet the 
suspense of several hours’ delay under a hot July sun had 
not been without its trying effect on the troops, and caused 
no little uneasiness at headquarters. What infernal sur- 
prise were the wily rebels preparing for them now; and 
from what unexpected direction would the bolt fall! An 
outburst of firing had been elicited by Sickles’ patrols about 
noon which had soon subsided, and an occasional exchange 
of shots had been heard on Culp’s Hill and along the Bock 
Creek. What information there was seemed to point to a 
movement of hostile troops southwards behind the screen 
of Seminary Bidge, but then Ewell’s corps remained in 
position from Gettysburg to the Bock Creek. At about 
3 P.M. Meade became uneasy lest the enemy should be 
marching round his left flank and once more he convoked 
the corps commanders in council. What passed at this 
council of war has been the subject of keen and contradictory 
dispute. It has been asserted that Meade meditated a 
retreat and had the orders drawn up by Butterfield the Chief 
of his Staff. Mea.de emphatically denies having ordered 
such instructions to be drawn up. The point does not seem 
very important. The possible necessity for a retreat may 
well have been considered, and however determined to give 
battle the Federal general was only doing his duty in 
providing for the contingency. Sickles was the last to 
reach the small cottage at Zeigler's Grove where the group 
of superior leaders surrounded their chief ; he had not even 
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had time to dismount when the council was rudely inter- 
rupted by the roar of artillery fire gradually increasing in 
intensity. This time Sickles had no difficulty in persuaffing 
Meade to accompany him on his return journey. 

Soon after it was light Lee rode from bis headquarters 
to examine the position of the Federal army which it was 
The Con- his mission to destroy. Having decided to make 
iiig main attack with Longstreet’s corps against 
daybieak, the enemy’s left, he might have expected that this 
Jnly 2. general and his Staff would also have been engaged 
in the early morning on the same task so that no delay 
might occur in bringing the divisions into line. Nothing of 
the sort, however, seems to have been done, but on the 
contrary Longstreet sought out his chief to try to persuade 
him to renounce the offensive and to march round the 
enemy’s flank in order to take up a defensive position. 
Through a glass the Confederate leaders could discern the 
Blue soldiers on the Cemetery Hill forming little groups to 
answer their names at roll-call, or scattering to perform the 
numerous household duties of troops in bivouac, duties which 
had to be hurriedly performed that the regiments might be 
ready with their full strength to repel the attack which they 
had reason to expect at any moment. 

The Confederate outposts like the advancing tide pushed 
right round the rock on which their enemy was posted and 
lapped against its base. Ewell’s three divisions were in 
position as follows : Johnson’s on the slopes of Berner’s 
Hill east of the Bock Creek, with a battalion of artillery. 
From Gettjrsburg to the Bock Creek stretched Early’s 
advanced posts, and the town itself was occupied by Bodes’ 
division, whose right flank connected vnth A. P. Hill’s corps 
at the foot of Seminary Hill. The Third corps had 
Pender’s division in and around the Seminary; Pender 
himself had been slightly wounded in the advance of his 
troops overnight and Pettigrew had temporarily taken his 
place; Heth’s division had slept in the woods on the 
western slope of the ridge south of the Fairfield road, while 
Anderson’s division rose from its quarters on the ground at 
4 A.M. to extend the Confederate line southwards as far as the 
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group of cottages and farm-buildings which we have called 
Warfield’s. Anderson led five brigades. The 1st, Mabone’s, 
was Virginian ; the2nd, Wright’s, Georgian; the 3rd, Perry’s, 
from Florida ; the 4th, Posey’s Mississippian ; the 5th, 
Wilcox’s, from Alabama. These troops had shared with 
McLaw’s division the glory of having fought two battles 
in the same day in the Ghancellorsville campaign ; they lost 
no time in stretching quickly and skilfully a curtain of out- 
posts right along Seminary Bidge behind which their 
comrades of the First corps could march to attack the 
enemy’s flank. A strong force of artillery including the 
batteries of both Third and First corps was deployed under 
the shelter of the woods ready to come into action, and by 
9.30 A.M. the Confederate army was ready and eager to 
engage, only awaiting the arrival in line of Longstreet’s 
troops who were to deliver the decisive blow. 

James Longstreet, the general to whom Lee entrusted 
the principal share in the execution of his plans in the battles 
of July 2 and July 3, was bom in South Carolina. 
Much of already greatly distinguished himself as a 

Long- divisional commander and as the leader of the 
Co^g. First corps in the two campaigns which terminated 
at the battles of Sharpsburg and Fredericsburg. 
There seems to have been some jealousy between him and 
the distinguished Virginian officers wWm Lee had pro- 
moted. Although he was personally attached to his chief, 
who gave him the affectionate nickname of ‘my old war 
horse,’ Longstreet’s character had faults which militated 
against the success of his cause in the Gettysburg cam- 
paign. Without the sure coup d'oeil which ffistinguished 
Jackson for detecting at once the decisive point in a warlike 
situation, he was enamoured to an unjustifiable degree with 
his own views to the detriment of sympathetic co-operation 
in the plans of the commander-in-chief. With Jackson he 
had worked in harmony, partly because Lee had accom- 
panied, and to some extent controlled, the First corps, while 
Jackson had worked more or less independently with the 
Second ; and partly because the victories then gained 
silenced jealousy and compelled harmony. We have seen 
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that at the crisis of the OhancellorsTille campaign Long- 
street was absent from the army of Northern Virginia on 
an independent expedition against the Federal intruders at 
Suffolk, and that he failed to respond to Lee’s plan for 
rejoining the main army in time to meet Hooker’s invasion. 
It was Longstreet’s pet plan to reinforce the Confederate 
army under Bragg in Tennessee by troops under his own 
leadership, instead of the plan favoured by Lee and Jackson 
of invading the Northern States; and now instead of 
grasping the necessity forced on the army by the strategical 
situation of seizing the offensive and then winning a deci- 
sive battle, Longstreet tried to impose his idea on Lee 
which was to manoeuvre in order to compel the enemy to 
attack, and spent precious time in arguing with his superior 
which he should have used in zealously carrying out the 
orders be bad received. 

Like all the events of this campaign the relations of Lee 
and Longstreet have been the subject of much discussion 
both in books and in the press, but no publication gives a 
much better idea of Longstreet’s frame of mind and responsi- 
bility in the failure than his own book * From Manassas to 
Appomattox,’ and his contribution to ‘ Battles and Leaders of 
the Civil War,’ which clearly reveal his character and degree 
of military insight. After the retreat from Gettysburg he 
continued to command the First corps with distinction. He 
was allowed to attempt the execution of his own plan of 
attacking the Federal army in the Central States, but as he 
says himself, probably with truth, the blow was delivered too 
late to succeed in its object ; later he took a distinguished 
part in the defence of Virginia until the final tragedy at 
Appomattox Court-house. By a curious coincidence of fate 
Longstreet was struck down by the fire of his own men at 
a spot in the Forest of Virginia, not far from where Jackson 
received his mortal hurt and under very similar circum- 
stances. In the battle of the Wilderness he had directed a 
great attack and was preparing to follow it up with all his 
force. Like Jackson he had ridden forward by a forest road 
to see for himself the enemy’s line, and on his return 
received the fire of his own skirmishers, who failed to 
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recognise to what army the group of horsemen belonged. 
He recovered to enjoy long life and a prosperous career 
under the Federal Government. His portrait is familiar to 
Americans, with the determined face and long beard, and 
in spite of Gettysburg he will ever remain one of the heroes 
of the Civil War. 

Lee’s orders to Longstreet had been conveyed in the same 
form which he had been accustomed to use with Jackson, 
and which left wide discretion to his subordinate. It had 
never been necessary to urge Jackson to fight, nor to give 
him precise directions as to how his attacks were to be 
delivered. It had always been enough to briefly indicate the 
object to be attained and the degree of co-operation to be 
counted on from the rest of the army. But then it was 
Jackson himself who on the most important and successful 
attacks had inspired the purpose of his chief, and, to be fair 
with Longstreet, not only was he out of sympathy with Lee’s 
purpose on this occasion, but the force entrusted to him for 
his share of the operation was altogether inadequate. He 
should have pressed for more troops instead of trying to dis- 
suade Lee from fighting. 

The divisions of McLaws and Hood had bivouacked by 
the roadside on the banks of the Marsh Creek, where they 
had piled their arms between 10 p.m. and midnight. With 
the first streak of dawn the men had been aroused to con- 
tinue the march. They had gone no farther, however, than the 
Willoughby Bun when the column was halted and the men 
stretched themselves on the ground under what shade they 
could find to continue the too short repose of the night. 
There they remained until noon, awaiting the arrival of Law’s 
brigade detached to do the work of the absent cavalry in 
guarding the right flank of the army. 

After his first inspection of the hostile position on Ceme- 
tery Hill, Lee had ridden over to see Ewell, and to recon- 
noitre on that flank also. To Ewell he repeated the 
directions given overnight ; the Second corps was to await 
the sound of Longstreet’s artillery and then to engage the 
enemy’s right wing in such a manner as to prevent him 
reinforcing his left : if the attack prospered it was to be 
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pressed home. Then Lee returned to his headquarters, which 
he reached about 9 a.m. At the Seminary he met Long- 
street and the discussion ensued between the two generals to 
which allusion has already been made. Longstreet tried to 
dissuade Lee from his plan of attack, until Lee cut short the 
conversation, and gave his lieutenant definite orders to move 
forward without waiting any longer for Law’s brigade. 
Longstreet, who wished, if fight he must, to put oS the 
attack until his whole corps was assembled, persuaded Lee to 
reconnoitre with him the enemy’s positions opposite Seminary 
Eidge as far as Warfield’s. Two hours were thus spent and 
then at length Lee gave the definite order to set the First 
corps in motion. 

It was nearly midday when the signal was given ; twelve 
thousand men of the two divisions snatched up their 
weapons and fell into the marching column. McLaws’ 
division led, then Hood’s, to the tail of which Law’s brigade 
very soon afterwards attached itself. When the long 
procession set forth on its adventurous journey, the men were 
in high spirits, and as the column wound its way by a path 
through the woods the recollection of their exploits at 
Chancellorsville must have been present to the soldiers who 
with ‘ tattered uniforms and bright muskets ’ stepped lightly 
along in spite of the weight of their arms. Their faces were 
bronzed by exposure and were for the most part unshaven ; 
they gripped their rifles with the familiarity of constant use 
and their pockets and haversacks bulged with packets of 
cartridges. Little resemblance these troops bore to the 
smart battalions of a parade in peace, nor was there any 
sign of spectacular display save where the silken folds of a 
regimental standard had become unfurled giving a touch of 
colour to the russet-brown uniforms. There was little conver- 
sation in the ranks ; veteran soldiers keep their breath on the 
march for the business in hand ; but now and then a dry jest 
showed the keen intellectual delight of an American who 
thinks he is outwittting his opponent. 

The march was badly directed. Longstreet, who should 
have ridden ahead of his troops, had deputed a Colonel 
Johnstone of the staff to guide them. This officer when he 
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caught sight of the Federal signal flags waving on Little 
Round Top feared lest the enemy might see the movement 
and led the head of the column down the Fairfield road as 
far as Black Horse Tavern, where he struck a lane leading 
across the country to the Schoolhouse close to Warfield’s. 
As soon as Longstreet became aware of this detour he was 
considerably disconcerted at the further delay it involved 
and annoyance it would cause at headquarters. It was too 
late to get back McLaws’ division, but Hood’s was directed 
to march direct on Warfield’s by the shortest road along the 
western slope of Seminary Ridge, which thus screened the 
movement. It was 3 p.m. before Hood’s brigades had 
begun to deploy with their right on the Emmetsburg road 
at the point where a lane leads to the Round Top through 
Slyder’s farm and two hours later before McLaws’ troops 
came into line, while the distance in a straight line from the 
spot where the head of the column started to the extreme 
right of the new line was but three miles ; dearly the troops 
had to pay for the dilatory directions of their leaders. In 
the meanwhile the Confederate guns along Seminary Ridge 
had unlimbered and had been pushed up so that their 
muzzles looked over the crest ; the infantry of Anderson’s 
division lay ready in the wood to support the First corps if 
success attended its advance. It was 3.30 p.m. before these 
preparations became intelligible to the Federals, who there- 
upon opened fire with the batteries on the Emmetsburg road, 
and drew the fierce fire of the Confederates in reply. It was 
this duel of guns which opened the battle and whose clamour 
had disturbed the consultation at Meade’s headquarters. 

The second battle of Gettysburg consisted of attacks on 
both wings of the Federal army while its centre was kept 
Summary check by artillery fire. These attacks took place 
of Events, approximately at the same time, but otherwise had 
July 2. connection in design or execution. First Long- 
street with the divisions of Hood and McLaws fell upon the 
III corps pushed forward by Sickles into the Peach Orchard. 
After a prolonged and fierce struggle in the woods and 
ravines at the foot of the Round Tops and in the more open 
ground round the Peach Orchard, that post was captured and 
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the Federal troops driven back from it on to Cemetery 
Bidge ; but the Grey army, in spite of heroic advances of 
isolated brigades, was unable to break the main Federal line 
on this wing. The attack on the Federal right was not 
prosecuted with the same energy ; while ten brigades were 
spending themselves in the fight with the Federal left, 
four only were closely engaged with the right wing out of 
eleven available, and the efforts of these troops were thrown 
away for want of timely co-operation and support. The 
result of the day was thus very indecisive ; locally the Con- 
federates gained considerable successes, but in the main 
the situation of both armies had not greatly changed in 
favour of one side or the other when the sun set on Thurs- 
day. Perhaps the advantage lay with the Union army on 
the whole, for it had shown its capacity to hold on to its 
position in spite of the most gallant attacks, and on this 
assumption its leaders acted in deciding to continue the 
defence on Friday. 

The struggle which took place between the Confederate 
right and the Federal left wings is one of the most remark- 
Character- ™ annals of War, and has a just claim to 
isticB of the title of a soldiers’ battle. The Southern rifie- 
the Fight, surging into the rocks and thickets where rested 
the Federal flank engaged in a mortal struggle which lasted 
about five hours with the defenders, who were continually 
reinforced. McLaws’ attack, delivered three-quarters of an 
hour later, swept through the Peach Orchard and aided by two 
brigades of Anderson’s division his men impetuously assaulted 
the position on the ridge. In this combat sixteen thousand 
Confederate infantry drew on themselves the efforts of about 
thirty-five thousand bayonets and at a fearful cost to them- 
selves inflicted a loss of probably not less than seven thousand 
men on their enemy by fire and steel. The bayonet in this 
war was often used with deadly effect, and in such places as the 
Devil’s Den where bodies of hostile troops found themselves 
suddenly in presence of one another it was again and again 
appealed to. The most effectual range of the rifle hardly 
exceeded one hundred yards, or less than one-fourth of the 
distance at which it is most to be feared to-day. It was 
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about as formidable up to four hundred yards as the Mauser 
and Mannlicher is at twelve hundred, after which distance 
its aim soon became too erratic to compare with present-day 
arms. On the other hand it was used with a far greater 
economy of ammunition, aim was more carefully taken and 
the larger bullet inflicted far more serious injury. The 
troops generally flred standing in a line deployed two deep 
with supports in closer formation behind them, but among 
the rocks, boulders and wooded cliffs in which Longstreet’s 
men were engaged on July 2 snap-shooting between swarms 
of skirmishers at close range, who took what cover they 
could, followed at intervals by a rush with the bayonet 
when some formed body entered the fight or rallied round a 
standard, was the principal feature of the struggle. It was 
the Inkerman of the Civil War. 

When darkness put a period to the fierce encounter the 
rocks and thickets were strewn with the best of the 
American nation. Many a gallant soldier bled to death 
unnoticed and unaided huddled up in the dingle where he 
fell, after performing acts of daring which no one saw, for 
the honour of his arms and the success of his country’s 
cause. No one to whom valour appeals as the first essential 
quality of manhood can read the sad record of this slaughter 
without the sickening feeling of its uselessness, and the 
regret that so many of the best of those who spoke our 
mother-tongue should have been prematurely cut off from 
the pleasures of life and from the duty of transmitting their 
peerless qualities to another generation. Yet a heritage 
perhaps as precious they did transmit. The gallant de- 
fenders and attackers of the Gettysburg rocks established a 
record of conduct and devotion which has sealed the unity 
of the great republic and which will become a mighty 
incentive whenever in the future it is called upon to take up 
arms. 

To give a just idea of the series of struggles which took 
place that summer evening is a difficult task. As each fresh 
body of troops became involved and lost the impetus and 
order of its first onset, the tendency to dissolve into a fight 
between little groups and even individuals asserted itself. 

Q 
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Men stalked one another among the rocks and lay in wait 
for one another in the underwood; the branches of the 
bigger trees held opposing skirmishers. Death lurked 
behind every leaf and stone. 

When the silence of the afternoon was first broken 
by the Federal batteries the lines of skirmishers on and 
Deploy- beyond the Emmetsburg road took up the tale, and 
H^’s^ the fringe of white smoke pulfs extended from the 
Divisioxi, Peach Orchard to the foot of the Bound Top ; then 
3 P.M. Hood’s division, formed in two columns of attack, 
began to circle round the Federal left. His scouts had already 
crossed the Plum Bun south of the Bound Tops and had 
seen the lowland beyond covered by the trains of two army 
corps with waggons of every description. When this report 
reached Hood he wished to continue his outflanking move- 
ment so as to strike the hostile position from the south and 
then sweep along the ridge, and he applied to Longstreet 
for permission to execute this manoeuvre. The corps com- 
mander, however, had already become uneasy at the pro- 
longed delay of his troops coming into action, and he 
recognised that the proposed enterprise would still further 
put off the attack ; he had already sent word to Lee that 
his troops were about to begin their work, and it was to be 
expected that Hill and Ewell had been notified with orders to 
co-operate. Accordingly he refused to entertain Hood’s pro- 
posal and ordered him to strike at the enemy in front without 
further delay. Longstreet’s decision was singularly unfortu- 
nate. The fact that McLaws could not come up for another 
hour rendered it expedient to wait that much time at least, and 
an hour would have enabled Hood to reach the point he wished 
whence his attack if successful would have been far more 
decisive. McLaws should have taken the Devil’s Den and 
Anderson’s division the Peach Orchard as objective points. 
Hood’s plan was the only one which gave a reasonable chance 
of decisive victory with the troops available and in rejecting 
it Longstreet obeyed the letter but not the spirit of Lee’s 
instructions, which authorised him to turn every opportunity 
to account. It is very probable that Longstreet failed to 
grasp the tactical advantage of the movement from the south. 
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Hood was a divisional leader of the highest value ; he 
perceived that the Federal line extended further south than 
even his last instructions assumed and without again applying 
to his superior he formed his troops so as to outflank it. His 
right column was formed by Law’s Alabama brigade in first 
line followed by Benning’s Georgians, his left attack by 
Bobertson’s Texans followed by the other Georgian brigade 
under Anderson ^ in support. 

It was half-past three ere these troops moved forward 
against the Federal division which lined the right fork of 
3.30 p.M. the Plum Bun watercourse and the slopes of the 
hill contained by it and the Devil’s Den ravine; but 
before closing with the enemy Hood perceived how the 
Little Bound Top dominated the position, and extended 
Law’s brigade still further to the right in order to get 
possession of it. It was while this movement was in 
execution that the first collision occurred about 4 p.m. ; 
firing at once began along the whole Federal line facing 
south, which had to fight for its life in the din caused 
by the echoes of artillery and rifle fire among the rocks. 
Birney’s division III corps was charged with the defence of 
this line. Its brigades consisted of regiments drawn from 
several states, but Pennsylvania predominated. Graham’s 
brigade was on the right, then Trobriand’s, with Ward on 
his left. Sandwiched in between the infantry brigades were 
posted several batteries wherever the ground gave them any 
field of fire, and these guns did yeoman’s service in sweeping 
the ravines and thus checking several victorious onsets of 
the adversary. The New Jersey brigade of Burling detached 
from Humphreys’ division to strengthen Bimey’s line, became 
gradually absorbed in the fight, which began by Bobertsoii’s 
Texans inclining to their right to keep touch with the 
Alabama brigade creeping through the underwood in order 
to rush the Little Bound Top. The two Georgian brigades 
following in second line had not changed direction and 
therefore came into action on the left of the Texans. 

The first Confederate attack was made with all the 

' This General Anderson must not be confused with the commander of a 
division of the Third corps. 
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impetuosity for which they were famous, in a broadly deployed 
line with glittering bayonets and flying colours. Never 
doubting the result of the fight, they charg^ with the ringin g 
‘ yell ’ their enemy had such good cause to fear, and at first 
swept eTer3rthing before them. Soon, however, fresh regi- 
ments were thrown into the fight to restore the Unionist 
line while 'the nature of the ground broke up the assailants 
into groups, and these vrith difficulty held their own. The 
Georgians fared worse. They had to cross the ravine at the 
foot of the Devil’s Den Hill under heavy fire which threw 
them into disorder and beat them back. In the meanwhile 
the Alabama brigade, followed by a Texan regiment which 
had got detached from Eobertson, crept up the Little Bound 
Top, but as the leading companies emerged from the thicket 
to take possession of the summit they were fiercely charged 
by a column of men who came running up the reverse slope, 
and so were thrown back into the woods. A fight with the 
rifle then began which lasted till it was dark, varied by 
several desperate rushes with the bayonet by the Southerners 
to clear the coveted height, but each attempt was repulsed 
by the Federal reserves constantly coming into action from 
the V corps. 

A quarter of an hour after the fight began Hood made 
his pounce on the Bound Top. He was only too late by a 
Warren’s Very few minutes, for when Sickles had carried his 
lijig forward to the Peach Orchard the summit of 
Bonnd Little Bound Top had been left undefended. 'We 
Top. have related how Meade accompanied Sickles to 
inspect the new position of the III corps when the fire 
of artillery announced the opening of the Confederate 
attack. The corps commander, seeing how little his chief 
approved of the change, would have brought his troops back 
on to their former alignment, but the ringing of single rifle 
shots in the woods, followed by the echoing volleys of a 
general fight, showed that it was too late to go back. Meade 
had already sent orders to Sykes to bring up the V corps to 
reinforce Sickles; he now despatched Warren to meet 
him and to examine the ground about the Little Bound Top 
for a suitable position to post the reserves He then returned 
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to his headquarters in the centre of the position at Zeigler’s 
Grove. 

Warren accompanied by a couple of couriers rode to the 
Little Bound Top. On its summit the signallers were at 
work with their flags, and it was a signalling officer who 
drew the general’s attention to men creeping towards the 
edge of the wood like Bed Indians, on whose rifle barrels 
shone an occasional ray of sunshine through the foliage. 
Warren instantly perceived how great might be the danger 
if the enemy should establish himself on the hill, so he 
directed the signallers to go on vigorously using their flags 
which they were just packing up, while he went off to fetch 
troops to defend the place. This artifice succeeded. The 
short delay in the enemy’s advance, while he tried to find out 
what was in front of him, enabled Warren to reach the 
leading regiment of Weed’s brigade V corps, the 140fch New 
York commanded by Colonel O’Borke, a personal friend and 
former comrade of his. This officer did not hesitate to 
respond to the urgent circumstances of Warren’s appeal, and 
leaving his own brigade he made for the hill top at a run. 
His men arrived with rifles unloaded and bayonets unfixed, but 
without halting they threw themselves upon the head of the 
hostile column. In the meanwhile Vincent’s brigade of the 
V corps had reached the southern edge of Little Bound Top 
and there found itself in presence of the advancing Con- 
federates whom they immediately engaged and brought to a 
stationary fight. From four till five the contest continued 
with varying fortune between these two groups of com- 
batants. Soon after 5 p.m. fresh brigades on each side joined 
in the fray. 

The incident of the Confederate check on Little Bound 
Top has acquired an exaggerated importance. Law’s single 
brigade could not have held this position against the reserves 
from the V and VI corps which could have been brought to 
bear upon it, though by diverting troops from aiding the 
III corps considerable mischief might have been done. 
Nor is it correct to say that the main position would have 
been enfiladed from this point, for the short range of the 
rifle made it essential to bring up artillery for such a purpose, 
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and a considerable time must have elapsed before a single 
Confederate gun could have been planted there. Far other- 
wise would it have been if Hood’s plan had been sanctioned 
and the whole of his division brought to this point. His two 
leading brigades could have been counted onto storm it even 
after its occupation by the advanced guard of the Y corps, 
and the other two would then have been free to descend on 
the Federal flank below it. It was the fear of such a stroke 
that inspired Warren’s action, which is none the less praise- 
worthy because Longstreet’s blunder had put it out of 
Hood’s power to deliver it. 

The plan of the Confederate attack was that Hood should 
turn the Federal flank believed to be resting on the Peach 
Orchard, and that as soon as this movement de- 
DMaion dared itself the divisions on his left should in suc- 
cession join in the battle. This plan is always 
■ difficult of execution. The hostile wing nearly 
always extends further than was anticipated: ground is 
seldom what it looks like at a distance and so delay takes 
place in bringing troops up, and when at last the main attack 
is launched the outflanking detachment is checked or re- 
pulsed. To co-ordinate such attacks in point of time is a 
most delicate operation requiring skilled tacticians as leaders 
and staff officers to accomplish with success. In the present 
instance McLaws had unusual difficulty in estimating the 
progress of Hood’s division owing to the jungle which hid 
the combatants. 

The extension of Hood’s division to its right had necessi- 
tated a corresponding movement by McLaws, and more 
McLswb’ before his leading brigade 

DiTuionis Eershaw’s of South Carolina, crossed the Emmets- 
burg road and linked itself to the Georgian troops 
who were fiercely engaged with Bimey. In the 
meanwhile the fire of the batteries of the First and Third 
corps was concentrated on the Peach Orchard and on that 
portion of the Emmetsburg road held by the Federal rifle- 
men, who nevertheless clung to it. Beinforcements from the 
Y corps now came into line and faced the fresh troops which 
at length were launched by McLaws into the fight. Eer- 
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shaw’s riflemen at first carried all before them, then like the 
troops on their right they encountered the enemy’s reserves 
and were flung back bleeding and panting across the ravine. 
Semmes’ Georgians attacked with the same courage and with 
like result. At 6 p.m. the whole Confederate line of six 
brigades after two hours’ bitter conflict was at a stand- 
still, though pressing the enemy with a ceaseless fire and 
threatening to close once again hand to hand. The losses 
on both sides had already been very severe. Of the Federal 
superior officers Vincent and O’Eorke had fallen ; of the 
Southern leaders Anderson was wounded, and about this 
time Hood had his arm shattered by a bullet while organising 
a fresh advance against the defenders of Little Bound Top. 

In the enclosures round the Peach Orchard Graham’s 
Federal brigade reinforced by several regiments faced the 
The storm of shell with which they were pelted without 
AssauU on yielding, but at heavy cost. The Federal guns had 
Orchard ftt been dismounted or drawn back by hand, for the 
^ horses were killed, and at 6 p.m. McLaws at length 

gave the signal for the assault. Out of the circle of fire 
which surrounded the post on the south and west emerged 
the storming columns of Wofford’s Georgians and Barks- 
dale’s Mississippi brigade. Yelling like fiends, black with 
smoke and lusting for hand to hand conflict, the enveloping 
mass of Confederates rushed the enclosures and speedily 
gained possession of them. Several hundreds of the de- 
fenders stood to be bayonetted or taken, the remainder fled, 
and a great gap was opened in the Federal line. Besides 
the two brigades of the V corps sent to reinforce the III, the 
whole of Caldwell's division of the II had also by Meade’s 
orders been drawn into the fight and was now involved in 
the wreck. Wofford and Barksdale handled their troops in 
masterly fashion, and turned at once against the flanks of 
the Federal lines commanded by Humphreys and Birney, 
which had hitherto held their ground with rare tenacity, but 
whose positions were now raked with fire and quite unten- 
able. At the same time McLaws rallied his other two 
brigades and organised a fresh attack with them while an 
advance of the artillery of the First corps on to the captured 
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ground took place by Longstreet’s orders. Between 6 and 
7 P.M. the whole aspect of the straggle changed in favour of 
the Southerners. First Bimey’s then Humphreys’ divisions 
with the troops which had reinforced them sullenly receded 
from their positions ; the Devil’s Den was cleared of its 
defenders and the hills between the two ravines occupied by 
the victorious assailemts. North of that lay the open ground 
known as the Wheat Field and across this little plain 
Wofford and Barksdale’s men chased a crowd of fugitives 
from many different commands and threatened to sweep the 
Federal left wing from the field. 

As soon as the capture of the Peach Orchard had un- 
covered the right of the Third corps, Hill, as had been pre- 
Advance concerted, gave Anderson the order to move, and 
of Ander- this general sent three of his five brigades forward 
Bioii^ThSd general advance. From the north a 

corps at light wind bore the sound of heavy firing and the 
6 . 30 . P.H. gjjjQjjg from a gradually extending line of battle. 
The most critical period of the day for the Federal arms was 
reached about 7 p.m. when attacks pressed upon both their 
wings, and at that hour victory was without doubt within 
reach of the Army of Northern Virginia had either of its 
wings been adequately supported. The crest of Cemetery 
Bidge still bristled with cannon and was decked with stan- 
dards, but its defenders drawn in a constant stream towards 
the south were reduced to a thin Blue line ; the field hospitals 
were full of bleeding men and the ground was dotted with 
mutilated horses in their death agony. The amphitheatre 
behind the defended ridge was choked with a vast mass of carts, 
led-horses and non-combatants of every description, while 
a stream of wounded and unwounded stragglers continued 
to trickle from the fierce furnace in front on some pretext or 
on no pretext, scattering confusion and alarm in the rear of 
the army. Across the deep bottom, from the reverse slopes 
of Culp’s Hill where they had lain waiting in vain all day 
to be attacked, the infantry of the XII corps about 6.30 p.m. 
were pushing their way through the mob of carts and encum- 
brances of all sorts to the assistance of their comrades, 
and very soon after the dark masses of the VI corps were 
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clambering the eastern slopes of the Bound Tops with the 
same set purpose. 

On July 1 the VI corps was thirty-five miles distant from 
Gettysburg when Sedgwick received the order to concen- 
The Posi- trate ; he had therefore been obliged to march all 
Federal^^ night and the head of his column only reached 
LeftWing, the Eock Creek after 2 p.m. on July 2. When 
7 p.m. j^jg leading brigade passed this point the weary 
troops were allowed to rest awhile. Having formed the 
extreme right of the army they had had long marches to 
perform on June 28, 29 and 30, and their appearance on 
the battlefield on Thursday was a fine feat of endurance. 
Exhausted as the men were, their presence alone was of 
great value, ensuring as it did a solid reserve of fresh troops 
for Friday’s work in case the fighting should continue for 
a third day. 

Sickles had been struck by a bullet which had shattered 
his leg, and on this being reported to Meade he had given 
Hancock the order to assume command of the III as well of 
his own corps. Once again this general had thrust upon 
him the task of rallying the Federal forces when defeat 
appeared imminent. Humphreys’ regiments were so reduced 
in strength that Hancock could only recognise them by their 
colours, which a brave band of survivors brought out of the 
fight. Further to the left the mass of Bimey’s division 
with the reinforcements it had received from the II and V 
corps were in full retreat. In the wood which bounded the 
Wheat Field on the north and west, some regiments gradu- 
ally rallied round their standards, and along the Plum Bun 
Ayres’ division of United States infantry formed a solid line 
of battle. On the crest of the ridge sweeping the ground 
towards the Peach Orchard the reserve artillery under Major 
McGillivray formed a battery with a front of six hundred 
yards, which protected the guns of the III corps abandoned 
for want of horses in the retreat from the Emmetsburg 
road. Hancock performed prodigies in restoring order and 
organising a new defensive line while awaiting the reinforce- 
ments which were marching from all points of the field to 
help the left wing. It was at this hour, between seven and 
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half-past, that the great opportunity for a general advance of 
the Confederate army occurred. A most gallant attack was 
certainly made, but by too few troops and on too partial a 
scale to achieve decisive victory, though it went near enough to 
show what might have been done by an adequate force. Once 
again a great chance for a local pursuit by cavalry was lost 
when the line of the III corps was broken ; its retreat to the 
ridge, carried out with the greatest difficulty in the face of 
infantry, would have involved destructive loss if it had been 
seriously molested by cavalry. 

The fire of the great battery of reserve artillery sweeping 
the open ground betw’een the ridge and the Peach Orchard 
had the effect of splitting up the Confederate attack. 
Attack of While Wofford’s Georgians drove against the 

Divi- t)^^oken troops in front and sought to dislodge them 
vion, from the wooded margin of the Wheat Field, and 
7.30 P.M. Barksdale’s Mississippi brigade continued its victori- 
ous career to the gorge of the Plum Bun, the three brigades 
of Anderson’s division followed Humphreys’ retirement to 
the main position and inclined to their left after they crossed 
the Emmetsburg road. This movement brought the attack 
against the heights held by what remained of the II corps 
after its numerous detachments to the help of the III corps. 
At the same time the general retirement of the Federal 
troops led to a corresponding advance of the Confederates, 
and from the extreme right of their line where Law’s 
regiments were still fighting the defenders of Little Bound 
Top, a series of furious attacks were delivered against the 
new Federal line. The United States infantry in the Devil’s 
Den were driven back by a fierce onslaught of Texan and 
Georgian troops after half the men had been cut down. The 
Wheat Field became the arena of a desperate struggle, and 
here the Georgians of Wofford’s brigade threw themselves 
on the enemy as if they had not been marching and fighting 
for many weary hours. On their left Barksdale, conspi- 
cuous on horseback, led his Southern riflemen who single- 
handed had barred the passage of the whole Federal army 
at Fredericsburg, right into the hostile masses, where 
he fell mortally wounded, and whence the remnants of his 
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gallant troops cut their way back with difficulty through the 
enveloping mass of Blue infantry. 

The advance of Anderson’s infantry was as gallant and 
more successful. Wilcox’s Alabama brigade, followed by 
Perry’s weak Florida brigade in support, marched through 
the thick smoke and engaged in a bayonet fight with the 
gathering regiments of the XII and I corps, while Wright’s 
Georgians delivered their attack still further north. Perry’s 
brigade, coming under artillery fire, staggered, and checked 
its advance, but both Wilcox and Wright’s troops charged 
home against the very centre of the Federal position. On 
the field where the representatives of each State earned so 
much glory the Georgians were conspicuous for their gallant 
achievements. Wright’s men bore the starry cross on their 
standards to the crest of the ridge, which they held for ten 
memorable minutes. As they overlooked the Baltimore road 
and the scene of confusion in the Federal host they may 
well have believed the victory theirs, and they held on to 
the captured ground with a gallant tenacity which increased 
their losses without reaping the reward it deserved. This 
was the moment for every soldier at Lee’s disposal to have 
been flung into the struggle; besides the remaining two 
brigades of Anderson's division, two whole divisions of the 
Third Corps watched the feat of their comrades and chafed 
to rush to their help. Pender, the commander of one of 
these divisions, was killed by a shell, probably as he was 
about to give the longed-for signal. Then there was a 
delay in turning over the command to Lane, the next 
senior, and during this delay the opportunity passed. Of 
all the leaders present — Anderson, A. P. Hill, and Lee 
himself — not one rose to the occasion, and the golden 
chance passed away never to return. 

Under a sound system of command it would have been 
Anderson the divisional commander’s duty to see that the 
one half of his troops engaged with superior numbers of the 
enemy were not left unsupported by the other half. It may 
have been the presence of superior officers which stopped 
him from exercising bis rightful authority. Perhaps the 
thick smoke of the battle, caused by several hours’ firing 
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of SO many gnns and rifles, prevented the spectators on 
Seminary Bidge from following the fortunes of their men. 
Whatever the cause or excuse may have been, the result 
was fatal to the success of the Confederate arms ; Wilcox 
and Wright saw their men falling fast, while no support 
followed them to meet the reserves which Meade and 
Hancock continued to pile upon them in order to mend 
their broken line ; so reluctantly one after the other they 
gave the signal to retire and brought their commands, 
diminished by more than one third, out of the mdl4e. About 
the same time the XII corps and Doubleday’s division of 
the I corps came into line, while the Bound Tops were 
securely held by the VI corps; a general advance of the 
Federals now took place towards the Devil’s Den, which 
regained some of the ground lost in the previous hour, but 
both sides were too exhausted to prolong the conflict, 
and soon after 8 p.m. the firing was reduced to spasmodic 
outbursts and gradually ceased, though the roar of distant 
artillery could be more distinctly heard from the north. 
The Confederates held, generally speaking, the position 
which Sickles had taken up after noon, and which they had 
wrested from him. Separated by Devil’s Den, the Wheat 
Field, and the open ground east of the Peach Orchard, the 
exhausted troops flung themselves on the ground to gain 
what rest they could without removing the stained bayonets 
from their rifle barrels in anticipation of what the morrow 
might bring forth. 

It is now time to turn our attention to the Second corps, 
which, according to Ewell’s orders, was to strike into the 
The P‘ ht thunder of Longstreet’s artillery 

of the^ announced him to be seriously engaged. To Ewell, 
as to Longstreet, was left a wide discretion, and it 
can hardly be said that either one or the other 
showed sufficient initiative to deserve the confidence on this 
occasion, when all the Confederate generals seemed to be 
under some baneful influence which prevented them from 
acting up to the great reputation already deservedly acquired. 
Perhaps the long delay in Dongstreet’s march induced 
Ewell to think the battle had been put off for that day. 
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thongh Liee’s headquaxters were near enough for frequent 
reference on doubtful points. It has been suggested, too, 
that it was not until the artillery of the in corps opened 
fire along Seminary Bidge that Ewell’s staff knew the 
action to have begun. However that may be, nearly two 
hours elapsed between the first advance of Longstreet’s 
infantry and the movement of Ewell’s brigades to assail the 
enemy’s right. The first trial of strength took place between 
the Federal batteries on the slopes of Gulp’s Hill and the 
batteries which Ewell had posted opposite to them on 
Benner’s Hill at a range of fifteen hundred yards. The con- 
test soon decided itself in favour of the Federals, whose 
guns were well covered by a breast-work, besides being 
superior in number. All but one Confederate battery was 
silenced and the commander. Major Latimer, killed. Thus 
unfortunately for the assailants the struggle began. 

On the previous evening Early had been induced to 
detach the brigades of Smith and Gordon, half that is of 
his division, up the York pike to meet and repel a rumoured 
advance of hostile troops from this direction. Here again 
we find the fatal consequence to infantry of trying to work 
independently without the close co-operation of cavalry 
with each division. The false alarm was probably caused 
by the movement of Kilpatrick’s cavalry division, and a single 
squadron of Confederate Horse would have cleared up the 
situation in three hours. As it was, no less than half a 
division was detached for twenty-four critical hours to 
guard Ewell’s flank, which was not menaced. Before 
embarking on the attack Ewell recalled these troops, but 
only got one of the brigades back in time to form a reserve 
to Early’s column. 

The position which the Second corps was ordered to 
attack closely resembled the ground south of Cemetery Hill 
which we compared to the leg of a pair of com- 
Culp’B passes. Prom the Cemetery to Culp’s Hill the ridge, 
Hill however, preserves a well-defined crest, nor does it 
Position, more than thirty feet below the two summits 
which are approximately the same height, one hundred and 
fifty feet above the Bock Creek. Cemetery Hill and the 
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ridge were not wooded, bat tall trees and underwood clothed 
the steep slopes of Culp’s Hill on the north, east and south. 
In the middle of this wood rise the round tops of two 
summits, both of them open, and a ravine cuts a deep 
trench round the western and southern edge of the hill. 
The ground thus favoured an obstinate local defence, nor 
was its capture of such value as might appear at first glance, 
since it was almost impossible for the Confederates to bring 
up their artillery on to the heights through the underwood 
and rocks in time to join in the action. Culp’s Hill, like the 
Bound Tops, would only have been of use to the Con- 
federates if they could have assembled a very strong force 
intact within the wood to fall upon the flank and rear of the 
defenders of Cemetery Bidge. For this purpose the con- 
verging attack of both Early and Johnson’s divisions would 
have been necessary. Accident more than design gave 
Ewell the chance of dealing just such a stroke as Hood 
planned against the southern extremity of the Federal 
position two hours earlier. 

The object of Ewell’s attack was, according to the 
orders he had received, to prevent the reinforcement by the 
Federals of their left wing fighting Longstreet’s corps, but 
the time which had elapsed had enabled the Federal head- 
quarters to draw off as many troops as they pleased from 
all points of their line. They had in fact imprudently 
reduced the strength of their right, and at 6.30 p.m. when 
the pressure of Ewell’s attack began to be felt, there was 
but a single brigade of the XII corps, Greene’s of New 
York, holding the entire zone of Culp’s Hill and its 
southern slopes. On their left stood Wadsworth’s division 
of the I corps, then the XI corps, and on Cemetery Hill 
itself barring an advance from the town was posted Bobin- 
son’s division of the I corps. The artillery of the I and 
XI corps provided a powerful line of gims which, as we 
have seen, had knocked Ewell’s batteries on Benner’s Hill 
out of action. Guns and riflemen on Cemetery Hill were 
disposed in two tiers. The walls on the ridge had been 
loopholed and shelter trenches had been dug in the 
twenty-four hours accorded by the Confederates to the 
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defenders befere the attack took place. On the north an 
onderfeatnre gave some shelter to Early’s troops, while 
Bodes occupied the southern edge of Gettysburg. John- 
son’s four brigades had crossed the Bock Creek and between 
6 p.M. and 7 p.m. were cautiously feeling the Federal position 
in the glens which split up the height on its right bank. 
This division consisted of Walker’s, the famous Stonewall 
brigade originally formed by Jackson, Virginian, Jones’ Vir- 
ginian, Nichol’s Louisiana, Stewart’s composed of regiments 
from Virginia and North Carolina, and the 1st Maryland. 
The attack of the Second corps took the form which had been 
originally prescribed, an advance of each division in succes- 
sion from the left ; as each division cleared the flank of its 
neighbour and appeared to be making headway the next 
was to move forward. If the only object of the operation 
had been to keep the Federal troops employed the plan 
wonld not have been such a bad one, though unlikely to lead 
to any more solid results ; but the time for this manoeuvre 
had passed. The enemy had reinforced his left and his 
right denuded of troops remained an easy prey to a simul- 
taneous and whole-hearted attack. It may be asked who 
could be aware of this, and what method was there for 
Ewell to discover the strength or weakness of the forces 
opposed to him. There is but one way to accomplish this 
task and that is to attack all along the hostile line, warily 
and gradually committing troops to the fight and supporting 
them at the proper time by reserves from the reaj. 

The advance of Johnson’s division was made in two 
groups or columns. Stewart’s brigade on the left moved 
j hnson’B ravine in which flowed a rivulet from the 

Division Spring called Spangler’s. Half a mile up the 
ravine the enclosures of Spangler’s farm ran back 
to the Baltimore pike, forming a post of great 
importance which was held after the withdrawal of five 
brigades of the XII corps by only a weak detachment from 
Greene’s. Stewart’s brigade was followed by Walker’s an 
hour later, for it had been detached to guard the flank on 
the left bank of the Bock Creek ; the right column of attack 
was formed by Jones’ brigade with Nichol’s in support. 
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The advance of both columns was extremely slow in the 
tangled ground which prevented them from seeing the 
weakness of the line of riflemen opposed to them. The 
New York men fought with cool courage, and, skilfully nning 
all available cover, detained the whole mass of Confederate 
infantry seven thousand strong for over an hour on the 
eastern slopes of the hill before they began to emerge on 
the open ground on the top after 7.30 p.m. By that time a 
brigade of the XI corps had come to Greene’s assistance, 
and Kane’s brigade of the XII had been recalled from the 
left wing. The left group of Confederate troops slowly and 
cautiously penetrated as far as Spangler’s farm, but in the 
gathering dusk and thick smoke which rolled over Cemetery 
Bidge and clung to the folds of the ground their leaders 
failed to see how close they were to the Baltimore pike, and 
how important was the ground they had captured. They 
accordingly stopped their advance and engaged in a desultory 
fire fight -with the intention of pushing home the attack at 
dawn if circumstances permitted. Circumstances, however, 
did not permit. They very rarely do offer a second chance 
of snatching a rich prize to the leader who fails to make use 
of the first opportunity. When morning came it was the 
turn of the Confederates to find themselves thrown on the 
defensive. 

The right group of the division deployed in a broad line 
and attempted in this formation to sweep through the wood. 
The enemy’s skirmishers firing from behind trees and rocks 
fell back slowly to the position on the crest already prepared, 
where a sanguinary fight took place between 7 p.m. and 8 p.m. 
Jones was wounded ; Nichol’s brigade came to the rescue, 
but failed to capture the summit of the hill, and as the dark- 
ness increased and the Federal reinforcements arrived, giving 
the defence a numerical superiority as well as the advantage 
of position, the Confederate commander saw that he could do 
no more that night. He therefore fell back with his troops 
to rest and refit in the woods with the fixed intention of 
renewing the contest in the morning. 

Early had watched Johnson’s infantry disappear into the 
leafy shade of Culp’s Hill Wood and had allowed an interval 
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of time during which the echoes of the firing and the blue 
wreaths of smoke above the trees gave evidence that fighting 
Eariy’a progress ; he then gave the signal to Hoke’s 

Attack, and Hay’s brigades to advance against Cemetery Hill. 
^ Under a very heavy fire of artillery and riflemen the 

two brigades moved forward in the same faultless order which 
had dismayed the enemy on the previous evening. The steep 
slope of the hill caused the missiles for the most part to fly 
over their heads, and once again the troops of the XI corps, 
the same hapless division of Barlow’s now commanded by 
Ames, broke and fled. Into the Federal battery the assailants 
penetrated and there among the guns which the artillerymen 
defended in hand to hand fight, a savage struggle took place. 
For about one hour Early’s men held their captured ground, 
and then, like Wright and Wilcox’s brigades at the same 
hour, they found themselves unsupported and gradually en- 
veloped by the fast increasing reinforcements of the enemy, 
swollen by Carroirs brigade, which Hancock had detached 
from the ubiquitous II corps directly the crisis on the left 
was over. Finally the remnants of the two brigades fell 
back fighting to the groimd whence they had charged, leaving 
one brigade commander and several hundred comrades bleed- 
ing in the enemy’s works. 

Here again the Confederate commanders sustained defeat 
because they failed to support one another’s efforts and to 
combine the movements of neighbouring troops. Bodes’ 
division, awaiting like the others the result of Early’s attack, 
stood shivering on the brink without a serious effort to 
support it. Early dared not throw in his last reserve 
brigade without the co-operation of Bodes, and in this 
respect he probably made a great mistake, for even a single 
brigade would not improbably have enabled his gallant 
troops to hold on until dark, and urgent representations to 
Ewell might at length have brought Bodes into action. 
Ewell in this battle showed himself quite unequal with the 
staff at his disposal to co-ordinate the efforts of his troops 
in attack on the broad front they had assumed ; but more 
unaccountable than any of the Confederate mistakes on this 
fatal day was Bodes’ failure to co-operate. His orders were 

B 
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sufficiently explicit. The combat on his left on the bare 
hill-top becoming every minute more acute urged him into 
action, while his troops eager to advance crowded the out- 
skirts of the town. Some sort of an attempt to deploy was 
made but abandoned almost as soon as begun, and Early’s 
brave soldiers were left to die in vain. Like Hood’s, 
McLaws’ and Anderson’s they had done all that men could 
do only to be robbed of their prize by the converging masses 
of the enemy hurrying from one point to another of the 
defended circle, while the brigades of their own troops who 
could have turned the scale in their favour stood idly 
massed in reserve, spectators of the demoralising failure of 
their commanders. 

It was ten o’clock before the rattle of musketry on 
the banks of Bock Creek gradually became fainter and died 
away. On this paji; of the field as on the other the com- 
batants sank down exhausted on the ground where they 
found themselves, to gain what rest they could before the 
bloodshed of another day began. A bright moonlight 
fell upon the groups of sleepers and threw a white glare on 
the stark faces of the slain ; by the help of its friendly rays 
the surgeons and their assistants ranged the battlefield, and 
continued all night to succour as many of the injured as 


The absence of all news of Stuart’s movements had 
caused Lee grave anxiety on the night of July 1 when he 
had to plan the attack on the Federal army, 
menteot the same evening Stuart near Carlisle at 

the length received the order to concentrate at Gottys- 
avairy. he lost no time in setting his brigades on 

the march by parallel roads. Kilpatrick had foreseen the 
event and had attempted to intercept him at Hunterstown, 
but owing to the energy with which the Confederate leaders 
had thrust forward their exhausted troops he arrived too 
late, and only found a rearguard -with which he skirmished. 
Kilpatrick then resumed his march southward, and reached 
Two Taverns in the early morning of July 3, whence he was 
sent by Pleasonton to take the place vacated by Buford on 
the left flank. Buford had meanwhile reached ‘Taneytown 
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on the road to Westminster ; Gregg’s division of Federal 
cavalry had marched from Hanover, and an encounter took 
place on the heights east of the Eock Creek between his 
advanced guard and Jenkins’ brigade, the one cavalry 
brigade of which Lee disposed on the battlefield. When 
the attack on the Federal right was ordered Jenkins was 
sent to guard against any enterprise of the large force of 
hostile cavalry known to be hovering about in the direction 
of Hanover, and a sharp skirmish took place in which 
Jenkins was wounded. His brigade then retired, and rallied 
on the main body of Stuart’s division, which bivouacked on 
the York pike that night. The Federal Horse made no 
effort to follow them up nor to molest the left wing of the 
Confederate army, hard marching and short commons having 
greatly reduced the aggressive power of the cavalry on both 
sides. 

The last rays of the setting sun pierced with difl&culty 
the haze of dust and smoke which now covered the vast 
battlefield. Some time before the fighting had ceased the 
troops on Seminary Eidge and the officers of Lee’s staff, 
straining their eyes to decipher the movements of the com- 
batants across the valley, could only distinguish the blurred 
outline of the enemy’s position. After darkness had closed 
on the scene and the fight had finished on the south, the 
crest of Cemetery Eidge was still for some time lit up 
by the flash of rifles and bursting shell. Then from left to 
right of the Federal position the short truce of night began 
and comparative silence reigned. 

The battle of July 2 ranks as one of the finest perform- 
ances of the Confederate soldier. Had larger reinforcements 
Losses in been available next day to follow up the successes 
the Battle, obtained, his sacrifices would probably have been 
crowned with decisive success. That they were not so 
rewarded then and there was no fault of his, but of the 
leaders who on so many occasions before and after rose to 
the highest plane of military achievement. The soldier and 
regimental officer had done all that was possible and the 
immense loss inflicted on their enemies attests the skill 
and daring with which the attacking side fought. What 
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those losses were can only be approximately calculated on 
account of the battles of the 1st and 3rd, whose lists of 
casualties were never separately made out. So far as it is 
possible to compute, not less than nine thousand men were 
killed or wounded on each side and in the Federal army the 
losses probably exceeded this dreadful total. Adding the 
losses of killed and wounded in the previous day’s fighting, 
about nine thousand in the t>wo armies, it will be seen that 
some twenty-eight thousand men had already been stricken, 
besides fugitives and prisoners. Ere the third day’s struggle 
began the strength of an army itself had been cut down on 
the field of Gettysburg. 
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The fire fight on Culp’s Hill was still in progress when 
Meade returned to his headquarters from the scene of 
The Eve Sickles’ disaster, and thither he summoned the 
of the 3id. commanders of his army corps to a council of war. 
Leaving their troops to gain what repose they could and 
their staff oflicers at work preparing for the morrow, the 
senior surviving general in each corps rode in the twilight 
to the rough cottage by the Taney town roadside where 
Meade awaited them. From all sides came reports of losses, 
requests for orders and assistance of all kinds to the roughly 
improvised offices of the different generals, so that while the 
soldiers slept staff officers with haggard faces were compelled 
to work, for many calculations had to be done before the 
next day’s orders could be issued. 

The situation as it presented itself to the chief of the 
Federal army was certainly of the gravest description. He 
had personally beheld the defeat of his III corps, the capture 
of its advanced position, and the confused retreat on to the 
ridge in spite of every effort made by constantly arriving 
reinforcements to hold and recover it. He knew that the 
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wooded ravines round the Devil’s Den, which had already 
given access to his position, swarmed with a victorious 
enemy. His whole army had been dislocated and its higher 
units mingled by the necessity for snatching help wherever 
it could he had in the stress of the battle and sending it 
to the most sorely pressed troops whenever occasion arose. 
Before the enemy had developed their double attack the 
whole Federal army had reached the field ; nearly two-thirds 
of it hsid been engaged in the struggle for the Peach Orchard 
position against a portion only of the enemy’s forces, and 
had failed to hold it. Isolated attacks had almost ruined 
the defence by piercing its vital parts, and information from 
the right wing was hardly more encouraging than from the 
left. Here, too, unsupported columns of attack had forced 
their way into the heart of the position and had held their 
ground for a considerable time, inflicting very severe loss 
before relaxing their grip. Beyond the extremity of Meade’s 
right flank, threatening the rear of the defenders of the 
ridge and the Baltimore road, the crash of musketry was still 
audible when the corps commanders assembled, nor could 
they tell at how great a sacrifice the Confederate army had 
gained its successes; but, on the contrary, there came in 
quick succession from each division and brigade of their ovm 
troops the appalling tale of loss which rendered doubtful 
whether there remained Federal soldiers enough to continue 
to man the whole position. Both the higher commands and 
staff were seriously crippled by casualties, and in an army 
which contained so small a professional element such losses 
were of unusual importance. Lastly, the condition of the 
troops had to be considered ; they had fought with splendid 
courage in two very severe battles following hard on marches 
which had sorely tried their strength. Gould their endur- 
ance, physical and moral, be relied on for a third after the 
terrible destruction already accomplished, and in spite of the 
demoralising impressions which must greet their senses at 
the peep of day ? The Army of the Potomac was the last 
bulwark between the Northern States and the invasion : was 
it wise to stake everything on the result of another battle 
with troops who had already suffered so much ? Such were 
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the considerations which pressed upon the commander in- 
chief as worn with bodily fatigue and mental stress he met 
his corps commanders that Thursday night. 

One after another the generals arrived and presented 
themselves with grimy unshaven faces and soiled uniforms 

in the little room which was hardly big enough to 

Federal accommodate the whole group. There was a bed 

Council jjj ojjg comer of the room and a small table in 
of War. 

another comer ; three or four chairs completed its 
furniture ; Warren, sitting on the end of the bed, was over- 
come by exhaustion and slept throughout the deliberation. 
Four of the officers present bad been temporarily promoted 
to take the places of their seniors disabled by wounds. 
Beaction from the intense nervous strain of the day’s work 
aud the capacity of the American to see the humorous 
side of the gloomiest situations, gave rise to some jesting con- 
versation before Meade initiated the discussion as to whether 
they should give battle to the enemy a third time at Gettys- 
burg, and if so what form offensive or defensive their action 
should take. Butterfield, the Chief of the Staff, with methodi- 
cal precision closed the somewhat informal interchange of 
views which followed by tabulating questions which were 
submitted to each one present, beginning with Gibbon, the 
junior officer who had taken Hancock’s place in command of 
the II corps. Each general when his turn came pronounced 
in favour of fighting it out at Gettysburg, but no one of them 
was bold enough to advocate passing to the offensive until the 
enemy had exhausted himself by unsuccessful attacks. Meade 
said little ; he concurred with the replies of his colleagues, 
though he expressed the opinion that the army was in a bad 
situation. Having assumed the responsibility for a third 
day’s battle, the orders he issued were wise and prompt. 

First the intrasion of Johnson’s division into the positions 
of the Federal right was to be met by an energetic offensive 
DUposi- at dawn of day. A strong line of guns was to be 
F*aerB?** posted on Power’s Hill, to enfilade the enemy’s 
foroeron troops, while the XII corps already massing on tW 
Ju’y 3- flank was to be thrown into the breach in the line. 
The III corps shattered beyond recognition was withdrawn 
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from the first line and posted in reserve behind the Y corps ; 
these troops under General Sykes held the Bound Tops and 
Cemetery Bidge as far north as a copse in which was posted 
Stannard’s Vermont brigade of the I corps ; the Vermont 
men reached the field on Thursday night after a splendid 
march, the last reinforcement to join the Unionist army. In 
rear of the V corps stood the VI in reserve, excepting two 
brigades detached on the Baltimore pike to prevent the right 
from being turned. Caldwell’s and then Gibbon’s divisions 
continued the Federal line northward from the copse held by 
Stannard’s men to Cemetery Hill, on which Bobinson’s two 
brigades were entrenched. Then came the XI corps in their 
old positions facing north. As on Thursday Wadsworth’s 
division held the crest connecting Cemetery with Culp’s Hill, 
and Geary’s division, now once again intact, faced the 
assailants on the summit of Culp’s Hill. Of the cavalry, 
Buford was at Westminster on the 3rd; Gregg with one 
strong division faced Stuart on the heights east of the Bock 
Creek, while Kilpatrick was to harass the right wing of the 
enemy with two brigades, and to connect Gregg with the 
right wing of the Federal army by detaching Custer’s brigade. 
There had been added to Kilpatrick’s division Merritt’s 
brigade of United States cavalry. Thus disposed, the army 
presented a far more formidable front than on the previous 
day. Ail its corps were present, and so posted as to be 
able quickly to reinforce any part of the line. Cavalry 
guarded the flanks and the topography of the position was 
now well known to the Federal leaders. 

Orders in accordance with Meade’s plan of defence were 
sent out to the different divisions at midnight and in part 
executed by the tired generals and staffs, but so great was the 
confusion engendered by the fighting, and so exhausted were 
four fifths of the Federal army that a general assault by the 
Confederates at dawn with all the troops who had not fought 
on the 2nd might well have captured the disputed heights, 
and possibly even have settled the fate of the campaign. 
Only three brigades of the Third corps had fought on the 
2nd ; two whole divisions had not been engaged, besides the 
two fine brigades of Anderson’s division. Of the Second 
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corps Bodes’ division and two brigades of Early’s had taken 
no part in the battle ; all these forces lay sleeping within a 
mile of the Cemetery. In addition Pickett’s division of 
Virginians was in bivouac five miles away on the Ghambers- 
bnrg pike. With this division moving up in reserve the 
others might have stormed Cemetery Hill at the first streak 
of daylight, while feints on the wings by Hood’s and John- 
son’s divisions prevented the reinforcement of the defence. 
Instead, however, of this bold measure, which would have 
been in consonance with the traditions of the Confederate 
leaders, another long pause was granted by them to their 
opponents, and as each hour of daylight passed new life came 
back to the Federal legions. 

Soon after Meade convoked his council of war Lee 
returned to his headquarters and received the reports from 
his three army corps. The situation of his army 
Orders for was certainly a not less anxious one than Meade’s, 
the 8rd. jjjjg Army of the Potomac, the 

last hope of its country, but it had advanced far into the 
enemy’s territory and must fight for the means of subsistence 
and for freedom of movement. Should the assault of the 
Gettysburg heights be renewed on the morrow, and if so 
with what disposition of the attacking troops ? or should the 
offensive be abandoned and an attempt be made to lure the 
enemy on to a chosen field where his columns might be 
hurled back with disastrous loss as they had been at Pred- 
ericsburg ? These were the alternatives considered, for the 
scheme of marching past the left flank of the Federal army, 
though again put forward by Longstreet, was never seriously 
entertained by the commanding general, who considered it 
impracticable. It had to be kept in mind that to abandon the 
offensive r 61 e was now in a measure to acknowledge defeat, 
and the delay it involved was all in favour of the adversary 
who could choose his own time for striking after reinforcing 
his own army, and after taking measures to cut the com- 
munications of the Confederates. If any possibility of deci- 
sive victory remained, the attack had to be renewed, but on 
what portion of the defensive line and with what fractions of 
the attacking force had yet to be decided. 
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At Gettysburg Lee was not himself.^ His orders issued 
on Thursday night gave no clear instructions as to the 
general plan of action for Friday’s battle. His first inten- 
tion seems to have been the same as on the previous 
evening, namely the concentration of the army towards its 
right flank, so as to renew the struggle with overwhelming 
strength against the hostile left, an intention prompted by 
his correct military insight; but unfortunately for the 
Southern cause he allowed himself to be unduly influenced 
by the reports of success gained over the enemy’s extreme 
right, which magnified the importance of those results. To 
take advantage of them in any case demanded the most 
careful harmonising of the action of the whole army, and 
this was exactly what he neglected to ensure. Of the 
capture of the Peach Orchard and the victorious advance 
from that point to the Little Round Top he had himself 
been witness, and the last reports from the brigades of 
Wright and Wilcox showed how nearly the Federal centre 
had been pierced. At this point accordingly Lee resolved to 
make his great effort, and there is no doubt that he meant 
to do so with concentrated strength, but his design was 
badly executed. It is clear also that the degree to which 
the divisions of the First corps had been spent to gain their 
victory had not been duly appreciated, since they were 
originally designated by Lee to renew their attack in concert 
with Pickett’s division, while the Third corps, in the midst 
of whose bivouacs lay the army headquarters, was nursed 
with imnecessary care. 

The only definite orders sent out on Thursday night were 
to Ewell informing him that the attack on the Federal posi- 
tion would be renewed early in the morning, and instructing 
him to be ready to participate. No oflScer was sent to Pickett 
to hurry his march, nor even to inquire at what o’clock he 
could reach the field. It was not until several hours of day- 
light had passed that the troops intended for the great attempt 
were warned and directed to their preliminary positions. 

When morning dawned and the diminished numbers of 
the Federal regiments rose to'meet the perils and exertions 

' See correspondence in note to Chapter IX. 
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of another day, the scene which the soft light of the morn- 
ing gradually revealed was calculated to shake the nerves 
Aspect of the staunchest troops. All around each bivouac 
ground was soiled and poached from its occu- 
at Day- pation by many thousand men for two days. At 
break. places where the last attacks had been made 

on Culp’s Hill and Cemetery Eidge the half-awakened 
soldiers found themselves surrounded by hundreds of corpses, 
many of whom had died from bayonet stabs and whose 
countenances still retained in death the expression of agony 
from those fearful wounds. The trampled grass was stained 
with blood, and a sickening stench from so much carnage 
filled the warm air. Further away in the valley the slopes 
were dotted with the corpses of men and horses and with 
all the ddbris of a hardly contested battlefield. Further 
still on the opposite line of hills men could be seen on the 
move like swarms of ants, and the guns of many batteries 
were plainly visible as the light grew stronger. It seemed 
certain that the survivors of Thursday’s slaughter would 
soon have to face another test as stern. Down in the hollow 
behind them the fields which bounded the roads to Taney- 
town and Baltimore were covered with all the apparatus of 
a huge picnic ; masses of carts with horses standing by 
harnessed were ranged by the road-side, a crowd of teamsters 
in civilian garb mingled with numbers of soldiers in Blue, 
and drifted about in the confined space, thus adding to the 
confusion. Dotted about the fields the Geneva cross showed 
where a field hospital was struggling to deal with the 
wounded who continued to be brought from the other side 
of the hill ; along the crest already scored and furrowed by 
shells and shot signallers were at work with their flags. 
Very soon after the darkness lifted a haze of blue smoke on 
the north and the sullen snarl of artillery and rifle-fire in 
chorus proclaimed the renewal of the strife. 

All those, rich or poor, who never in their lives have 
missed for twenty-four hours the comforts of the daily routine 
of life will find it difficult to realise the situation of the two 
armies at Gettysburg that morning. For the most part the 
troops had been marching hard for four days preceding the 
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struggle. Some had walked all night to reach the field on 
Thmsdayand, too weary to eat, had been flung into the fight 
after a very brief repose. The officers of all ranks were 
more used up than the men by reason of their additional 
exertions. Food indeed had been plentiful, but fuel and the 
leisure to cook had not. The only comforts of any kind 
available were carried in the men’s pockets and haversacks, for 
the trains had been far outstripped in the forced marches to 
battle. Where so many thousand men are crowded together 
in so small a space water for drinking is always scarce and for 
washing it is unattainable, except for those lucky regiments 
who found themselves posted on the banks of some stream. 
Add to the general discomfort and horror the grief caused by 
the killing of comrades, friends and kindred, and the reaction 
which was bound to follow the fierce exertions of the pre- 
ceding days, then the frame of mind of the opposing armies 
can be faintly understood. 

It is a remarkable proof of the spiritual unity of the 
h uman race, and of the constant craving for aggregation in 
every human mind, that when death is rife the fear of death 
vanishes or is merged in a longing to share the fate of others. 
This curious craving, which found expression from some of 
the bravest lips that morning, has to be taken count of in 
calculating the fighting power of an army. There supervenes 
a fashion to die, or a dangerous indifference as to what may 
happen next induced by physical and mental exhaustion. 

The events of Friday, July 3, decisive in the annals of the 
great war, are easier to describe than the complicated action 
Summary on the more difficult field of the previous evening’s 
of Events, battle. On the 3rd as on the 2nd the struggle 
focussed at two points, and the cavalry which had now joined 
both armies fought on the flanks. The first collision occurred 
between the Federal right wing and Ewell’s troops; it 
ended in the complete victory of the former. Then an in- 
cursion of Federal Horse was made into the zone of the 
Confederate right, to be repulsed with heavy loss ; finally a 
mass of troops headed by Pickett and his three Virginian 
brigades sought to break through the Federal centre, which 
had been bombarded for about an hour by a concentrated 
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fire of axtillery. This attack was repulsed with annihilating 
loss, and the Confederate army thrown on to the defensive. 
The Federals had, however, suffered too heavily to follow up 
their success, and the evening of the third day still found the 
armies in position facing one another. Tactically the result 
of the gigantic struggle was approximately equal : strategi- 
cally the victory was with the Eederals. The material losses 
on each side were nearly the same in the three days, but the 
North could alone replace them, and the failure of the 
Confederate leadership impaired for a brief space of time 
the morale of the troops, whose only chance of conquest lay 
in defeating superior numbers by superior skill. To take 
the events in the order in which they occurred, the fighting 
was resumed on Culp’s Hill very early in the morning. 

Almost as soon as they could see to take aim the Federal 
artiUer 3 nnen of the XII corps opened fire from the position 
they had taken up overnight on Power’s Hill, against 
straggle Virginian infantry on the southern slopes of 
Huf Greneral Ewell had reinforced J ohnson’s 

command with three brigades. Smith’s Virginians 
which had been detached on the 1st and 2nd along the York 
pike, and two of Bodes’ brigades, thus making up Johnson’s 
force to seven brigades. These troops faced the enemy as on 
the previous day in two groups. The principal one now 
strove to make good its hold on the triangular wood whose 
edge lay but two hundred yards from the Baltimore pike and 
which divided the two divisions of the XII corps. The right 
group of Grey troops clung to the wooded sides of Culp’s 
Hill and tried to gain ground westward from Geary’s divi- 
sion, which now manned the entrenchments on the summit 
with three brigades. The unfavourable result of the artillery 
duel on Thursday afternoon and the nature of the ground, 
which prevented the Confederates from bringing their guns 
into action on the western bank of Bock Creek, deprived 
them of any assistance from their artillery, while their 
troops were exposed to enfilading fire from the Federal 
batteries throughout the struggle, except when the advance 
of the Northern infantry masked the guns. For seven hours 
the contest continued, during which the efforts of the Blue 
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troops were powerfully seconded by their guns ; they raked 
the enemy’s line at a range of from twelve hundred yards to 
a mile, and although the broken nature of the ground gave 
some shelter against the projectiles, yet their explosion among 
the rocks, lopping off branches of trees and scattering 
splinters and stones, caused great confusion and wounded 
msiny men. Throughout the war artillery had been used 
with skill and effect by both sides in defence. The third day 
at Gettysburg was one of the few in which it played an 
important part in preparing and sustaining the attack. 

Ewell was the only one of the three corps commanders 
who had his troops ready for action at daybreak. With 
three of Early’s brigades he continued to hold the ground 
from the Eock Creek to the town, which was still occupied 
by the two remaining brigades of Bodes, thus connecting 
Johnson’s division with the Third corps. His artillery joined 
in the bombardment of Cemetery Hill later in the day, and 
had Pickett’s attack prospered a general advance of his infantry 
against the Federal right was intended. So far his arrange- 
ments were good, but no proper measures seem to have been 
taken to communicate the state of the fight on Eock Creek 
to Lee’s headquarters. Had its vicissitudes been properly 
reported there, greater efforts might have been made to 
support the attack of the Second corps by earlier action of 
the Third and First corps. 

The front on which the infantry fight took place was 
about three-quarters of a mile. From the first the Federals 
took the offensive against the left column of the intruders, 
while they met the attacks of the right column with a deadly 
fire from the shelter of their breast-works. To and fro the 
combat swayed, and as the regiments broke up into groups 
the struggle assumed the same character as the fight on the 
previous afternoon below the Bound Tops. The Confederate 
leaders had become aware of the proximity of the Baltimore 
pike and tried their utmost to break through the circle of fire 
with which the XII corps had surrounded them, in order to 
carry confusion in among the trains of the defending army. 
Several brave rushes were made, but the superiority of the 
Federal fire triumphed over the valour of the assailants ; the 
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VI corps having relieved Euger’s division south of the 
brook, by degrees the pressure on the Confederate left flank 
proved too much, and finally the two Federal divisions united 
to make a combined attack, which swept the Grey riflemen 
back through the wood and across the Eock Creek, captured 
three standards and four hundred prisoners, thus gaining a 
decided success over the left wing of the Confederate army 
before ever the right came into action. 

In any battle the tendency is strong for everyone to 
become absorbed in his own immediate affairs to the com- 
plete neglect of his neighbours, and, considering the peri- 
lous nature of the occupation, this is natural enough. In 
no part therefore of the business of war is the help of a good 
staff of capable officers well versed in the tactics of the three 
arms more necessary than in the crisis of an engagement, to 
watch over events and to keep the commanding general 
informed of their progress and relative gravity. The bigger 
the field of action the more urgent the necessity. In the 
American armies the supply of officers qualified for such 
work was very limited ; very few had had a professional 
education, and all whom the events of the war had shown 
to be skilful and reliable were wanted as leaders of troops. 

The lack of staff officers always increased the difficulty of 
combining the movements of troops in attack ; nevertheless 
the inaction of Lee himself during the struggle on Culp's 
Hill, the unmistakable signs of which must have reached 
his eyes and ears, is difficult to account for. Only one mile 
and a half separated him from the fighting lines, and no 
one better than he should have appreciated the absolute 
necessity of winning a decisive victory and the necessity of 
harmonious action to obtain it. 

Johnson’s regiments recoiling before the successful 
counter-stroke of the XII corps rallied on the eastern bank 
Preparft- Eock Creek and remained there throughout 

tions of the day. Their losses had been severe enough to ex- 
federate their aggressive energy, but they had inflicted 

Right severe punishment in return ; the result of the con- 
test was practically to immobilise the troops of both 
armies which had taken part in it for the rest of the battle. 
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It was eleven o’clock ; the hot glare of the July sun smote 
upon the long lines of troops on the ridge exposed to its heat 
with little or no shade, but the Confederate soldiers were 
for the most part lying down in the woods. The air was 
still and close, and became very sultry as the day advanced. 

At 7 A.M. General Pickett reached the Seminary and 
reported the near approach of his regiments, which might 
Pickett reached the field two hours earlier had it been 

reports SO Ordered ; for, although they had marched twenty- 
two miles on the previous day, they were burning 
to take part in the battle. Lee then issued his 
first instructions to Longstreet, which were to renew the 
attack with Hood’s and McLaws’ divisions where Barksdale’s 
and Wofford’s brigades had attacked the night before, while 
Pickett, supported by the Third corps, took the same ob- 
jective as Wright and Wilcox in their gallant incursion into 
the enemy’s position. On the brow of the hill the little 
wood occupied by the Vermont brigade was conspicuous 
with its tall trees, and at that point the ridge curved out- 
wards a little so as to present a salient angle which could be 
subjected to a cross fire. If the position was at this point 
exceedingly strong, its capture would on the other hand lead 
to the most decisive results by cutting the Federal army in 
twain and commanding the roads to Taneytown and Balti- 
more, the only line of retreat. 

Longstreet, however, vehemently objected to the proposed 
plan. He represented, not without reason, the severe strain 
Longstreet endured by his troops and the strength 

and Lee. of the enemy’s forces on and below the Little 
Bound Top, and he once again urged the plan of turning 
the Federal left by extending his own right. But Lee had 
resolved on the direct attack ; yielding so far to Longstreet’s 
insistence, he returned with him to the Peach Orchard and 
made a long recoimaissance of the ground, with the features 
of which he should by that time have been familiar. Then 
the generals visited Wofford’s brigade on the western edge of 
the Wheat Field and asked the gallant leader, so it is said, 
whether a direct attack to the front with his troops were 
possible, and received a decided reply in the negative. Much 
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time was thus consumed, and it was ten o’clock before the 
orders were finally given for the grand attack. Longstreet 
received them with ill grace and tried to continue the dis- 
cussion in a manner little calculated to attain his object. 
He writes that when Lee explained the plan of attack and 
the number of troops to be placed at his disposal for its 
execution he replied, ‘ I have risen from private soldier to 
my present rank, and have yet to see the fifteen thousand 
men who can storm that position.’ Lee said nothing, but 
showed by his manner that he did not wish to continue the 
conversation. Longstreet thereupon returned to his troops, 
and set to work to organise the attack, but he allowed Us 
disapproval of the scheme to be seen by his ofi&cers, in which 
he was greatly to blame. The more hazardous the enter- 
prise the more it depended on the whole-hearted co-operation 
of all ranks to give it a chance of success. 

Pickett’s division had reached the Seminary Eidge 
between 8 and 9 a.m. and had breakfasted where they had 
10 a.m. formed up, the last meal that so many of these 
brave men were fated to eat. At ten o’clock the division 
was called to arms and conducted to the wooded heights 
west of Godori’s house. The First corps had withdrawn its 
outposts from the open ground between the Emmetsburg 
road and Cemetery Eidge, and it now occupied from the foot 
of the Eound Top to the Peach Orchard, and thence north- 
wards along the road, the same line which Sickles had taken 
up the day before, but facing the reverse way. In front of 
the hidden mass of infantry the artillery of the First and 
Third corps gradually got into position from the Peach 
Orchard to the Seminary, but considerable delay ensued 
before they could bring up the rough waggons carrying the 
reserve ammunition which would be needed in a long con- 
test ; at the same time six brigades of the Third corps were 
brought into position on the western slope of the Seminary 
Eidge, so that the whole mass might move forward together 
through the guns when the signal should be given. These 
six brigades were the four of Heth’s division now led by 
Pettigrew on which had fallen the bniiit of the hard fight 
of July 1, with Lane’s and Scale’s, both of North Carolina, 

s 
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of Pender’s division. Heth’s four brigades stood in the first 
line, Fender’s were to follow in support. On their left still 
remained two of Pender’s brigades and the line of guns. 
On Pickett’s right it was intended that Wilcox’s brigade 
should be thrown forward to guard his flank while McLaws’ 
and Hood’s divisions checked any attempt of the Federal 
left to assist their centre. All the forces to be employed in 
the attack were placed under Longstreet’s orders, and he had 
as well four brigades of Anderson’s division in reserve. The 
corps organisation was thus broken up and a fresh command 
given to Longstreet, such as it had been Lee’s custom to 
give to Jackson on critical occasions, but Longstreet failed 
to fill his place. 

We left the cavalry of Stuart’s command resting in 
bivouac on the York pike after its extraordinary march 
during the night of July 2 and covered by the 
Ums* outposts of Smith’s Virginian infantry. The next 
of the morning this brigade was recalled by Early as 
avwry. related, and once again the cavalry resumed 

work independently. The division had in the meanwhile 
been reinforced by Jenkins’ brigade. Horses and men were 
terribly worn by their long ride and by want of sleep, but 
both were of unusually tough quality, so that on Friday 
morning Stuart was able to advance in two columns mus- 
tering about five thousand riders. 

The plan of the Confederate leader was to pass round the 
Federal right flank and to attack their army in rear, to carry 
havoc along the Baltimore pike, cut up the trains, scatter 
the stragglers and thus to alarm and harass the defenders of 
the Gettysburg position. If Lee’s attack succeeded, then he 
intended to hurl his squadrons in among the retreating troops 
and convert the defeat into a rout. Pleasonton had no 
difficulty in foreseeing and providing against this scheme. 
Gregg’s division posted on this flank had moved out on the 
Hanover road during the morning and both forces felt 
cautiously for one another ; about ten o’clock they came in 
touch on the hills four miles east of Cemetery Bidge. 

Stuart tried to give the Federal cavalry the slip so as to 
get between it and the Federal army. With this intention 
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he left two brigades to skirmish on foot while he withdrew 
his other two, intending that the left wing should follow his 
Stuart*s right ; but events happened otherwise. In front 
Fight with of him Were four strong brigades numbering not 
G!rcgg- i 0 gg hig commaud and they lost no 

time in assuming the offensive and pressing the dismounted 
troopers of Stuart’s left, so that instead of slipping round the 
Federal left, the whole Confederate division became gradually 
drawn into a fierce dismounted fight, in which the horse 
artillery on each side took part. Then Stuart caused his 
regiments to mount in succession, and charged the Federals, 
who were lining a fence with riflemen : Gregg followed suit, 
and a sanguinary m614e followed as one regiment after 
another successively reinforced the mounted combatants. 
Finally the Federal Horse were forced back, but their guns 
protected their retreat, which they accomplished slowly and 
in good order towards the Bock Creek, still covering the 
right flank of the army, and ready to meet any renewal of 
Stuart’s advance. In this fight the Federals lost one 
hundred killed and more than three hundred wounded, 
besides a considerable number of prisoners. The Confede- 
rates suffered as severely in casualties; they remained in 
position all day awaiting the opportunity, which never came, 
of attacking a beaten army on its line of retreat. As in the 
other cavalry fights of this campaign, every effort was put 
forth by both sides ; rifle, sword and revolver were called into 
play, with fire and shock tactics as opportunity offered. That 
so little was accomplished by these encounters was due to the 
equality of the opposing forces, which therefore neutralised 
one another’s efforts, and not, as has been foolishly deduced, 
because they were incapable of mischief against infantry. 

While this tournament was taking place the Federal 
division of Kilpatrick, which had taken post south of the 
KUpat- Top, advanced against the Confederate right, 

riok*B in pursuance of the same plan as Btuart had 
Attempt, attempted. On this flank there were on Friday 
morning no Confederate cavalry. About eleven o’clock 
Kilpatrick passed the Bound Top and moved through the 
wood south of it, crossed the stream, and headed for the 
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Emmetsburg road. His moTement had been reported to 
Law, now in command of Hood’s division, who promptly 
detached the Texan brigade to protect his right. Anderson’s 
Georgians also were already posted across the road to guard 
against any such danger. As soon as Kilpatrick saw the 
Texans he ordered Farnsworth, the leader of one of his 
brigades, tocharge them. A discussion took place in which 
Farnsworth with some temper asserted his view that the 
venture had no chance of success, and in the meanwhile 
what hope there was of surprising the infantry vanished. 
Kilpatrick insisted on the attack, and it was made with great 
gallantry, but the nature of the groimd greatly favoured the 
defending infantry, who clustered in little groups behind 
rocks and thickets whence they shot down the horsemen, 
who were insufficiently trained for difficult manoeuvres. The 
brigade charged home, and fell upon the Confederate sup- 
ports close by Slyder’s house ; Farnsworth and about half 
his horses were shot, and the greater part of the brigade 
dispersed. He was a very young officer, who had already 
given promise of great talent, and his loss was much lamented 
in the Federal army. Merritt’s brigade of regular cavalry 
pursued their course to the road and then turned northwards ; 
they were, however, speedily brought to a standstill by the 
Georgian riflemen. Finding it impossible to attack them 
in flank, the regulars, who were more addicted to fighting 
on foot than on horseback, took their rifles and engaged in 
a desultory fire fight, from which they were withdrawn about 
noon by Kilpatrick, who then rallied his division to guard 
the flank of the army. 

Nothing could have been less skilful than the handling 
of this division. The two brigades attacked independently 
of one another. Neither the charge nor the advance on 
foot was made under circumstances which gave any kind 
of advantage to the assailants, and against a numerical 
superiority of veteran troops. And yet, the bold if unskilful 
incursion of the cavalry in spite of their severe losses had 
the effect of disturbing the arrangements of the Confederates 
by alarming them for the safety of their right flank at the 
crisis of the battle, and the result suggests how much more 
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might have been effected if a proper force had been em- 
ployed and directed with skill. 

When the division of Virginians reached the depression 
of ground in which they were to await the result of the 
Godori’s preparation, Pickett sent out several 

House companies to drive in the enemy’s skirmishers and 
iiTm facilitate the advance of his troops by breaking 

down the fences in their path and burning the 
ricks and farm buildings of Godori’s homestead. This step 
led to some sharp firing between skirmishers and an ex- 
change of greeting between the opposing lines of artillery, 
which, however, subsided and died out in half an hour. 
Then came a long silence so oppressive that it could be felt 
in the suspense which hung over the two armies. The 
Confederate infantry gradually crept into all the hollows 
between the Emmetsburg road and the Seminary Heights, 
and the men sprawled on the ground with their rifles by 
their sides ; many slept face downwards, some smoked, or 
played cards. Meanwhile the Federal leaders had worked 
indefatigably to rectify the position of their different com- 
mands, and to strengthen the breast-works with working 
parties. The concentration of troops opposite their centre 
had been seen and reported by the signallers on the Round 
Tops, and although the long dreaded flank march of the 
enemy was at first believed to be in execution, it was finally 
concluded that a direct attack was contemplated, from the 
fact that the columns were observed no further south than 
the Peach Orchard. To meet such an attack therefore 
all efforts were directed, but it was also believed that the 
flanks would be assailed at the same time ; and as in every 
conflict of the war the strength of the Confederate army 
was greatly exaggerated by the Federal headquarters, it 
was credited with the means of undertaking more than in 
reality was possible. 

The event of the battle proved that the manoeuvre con- 
templated by Lee was possible ; its failure was chiefly due 
to want of depth in the assaulting column, which was left 
unsupported to be cut up by the converging reserves of the 
defender, while no help was given to the main attack by the 
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action of the Confederate wings. The tactical formation 
which deployed whole divisions in the same line was here 
seen at its worst, and the difficulty it involved of striking 
simultaneously and of feeding the leading troops with rein- 
forcements was greatly increased. Napoleon was very fond 
of striking at the centre of his enemy’s line. He always sought 
to keep the wings busy as well, and neglected no artifice to 
give his troops every advantage obtainable. He prepared the 
way for his attacking columns by a concentrated fire of 
artillery, and closely combined the attacks of infantry and 
cavalry with a skill which has not been equalled since by any 
modem commander. The decisive effect of cutting the 
enemy’s army asunder and rolling up one or both of the 
divided parts suited the bold policy by which he always sought 
to obtain complete victory when he joined battle. The over- 
throw of the French army at Waterloo has often been com- 
pared with the failure of the Confederates to triumph at 
Gettysburg, and there are many points of resemblance. Both 
had to win victory against time, before the overwhelming 
resources of the enemy could be brought to bear. In the 
Waterloo campaign these resources were present in the field 
and took part in the actual battle. In 1863 they were loom- 
ing on the horizon to be brought into action the following 
year. The assaults on Wellington’s position failed by the 
same tactical mistakes which ruined the Confederate offensive 
at Gettysburg. Attacks were made disjointedly in respect 
of time and of supporting bodies. Both French and 
Southerners made all possible use of their artillery, but did 
not turn their cavalry to the best account. In both cases 
the commanders and their troops underrated the capacity of 
their opponents and failed in performance to reach their own 
standard of excellence. 

The sun had reached its highest point when the whole 
artillery force of Lee’s army had got into position with its 
ammunition conveniently at hand. From the edge 
Artery of the Wheat Field to the Peach Orchard and thence 
Du^ for six hundred yards the line of guns followed the 
road northwards, then it bent back with the curve 
of the hill. Along Seminary Bidge the batteries of the 
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Third corps were ready in position, and north of the Ceme- 
tery the Second corps continued the line and enfiladed the 
Federal position. The short range of guns at that date 
nullified this advantage, which only seven years later proved 
decisive at Sedan, where the Prussians triumphed by the 
converging fire of rified guns. Longstreet had seventy and 
Hill sixty-five guns bearing on the Federal positions at 
ranges which varied from eight hundred yards on the right 
to fifteen hundred yards on the left of the line, and the 
practice of the previous day had given the distances 
with considerable precision. Opposite to them Hunt, the 
artillery commander of the Federal army, had skilfully dis- 
posed his batteries. On the left McGillivray with forty 
gims was posted between the base of the Little Bound Top 
and Werkert’s House, facing the Peach Orchard, where they 
had done very good service in rallying the III corps on the 
previous night. The II corps had its twenty-four guns on 
the crest of the ridge facing west, and on Cemetery Hill in a 
curved line the guns of the I and XI corps faced west and 
north. The Federal artillery was thus disposed in three 
principal groups ; the batteries of the reserve had been 
withdrawn under the lee of the ridge and were destined 
to replace any knocked out of the contest. Behind the guns 
the Federal infantry lay in wait, and in front of the centre 
group a stone wall was held by crouching riflemen. Little 
or no movement was discernible on the ridge save the 
occasional appearance of men among the guns, or of a single 
horseman carrying an order showing for an instant and then 
disappearing behind the crest. 

Longstreet still hesitated to give the order to commence 
the fight, but at length in reply to Colonel Alexander’s 
inquiries he gave the required signal. At one o’clock a 
couple of shots gave the warning to both armies, and in a 
few minutes the whole Confederate line spat fire and became 
gradually enveloped in a thick white blanket of smoke. For 
some minutes more there was no reply : the Federal officers 
strained their eyes in trying to locate the hostile batteries 
and to regulate the aim. Presently the answer came ; a 
fierce squall of missiles tore up the ground round the 
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Confederate guns, and bounded over in among the infantry 
beyond. Some regiments had to be moved, not before they 
had lost many men. For a whole hour the duel lasted 
between more than a hundred guns on either side, which 
caused a tempest of noise and confusion, but less destruction 
than consternation. The Confederates- fired their batteries 
in salvos, six at a time, like volleys of musketry, so that when 
they found the mark the destruction was proportionately 
great. The crest of Cemetery Bidge was swept with a 
hurricane of shot and splinters which struck down the 
Federal gunners and dismounted some guns and waggons. 
Shells fell on the hill-side beyond among the infantry and 
increased the confusion in the crowd in rear. Carriages 
were smashed, horses and men were mutilated and terrified, 
and while everyone found what cover he could the stream 
of fugitives and stragglers on the road to Baltimore quickly 
increased. The Stars and Stripes over Meade’s headquarters 
was struck and the tiny cottage reduced to a heap of ruins ; 
Butterfield his Chief of the Staff was wounded. The gunners, 
sustained by the fascination of their fight, coolly and 
methodically served the guns and brought up ammunition ; 
the infantry crouched behind their breast-works and lay 
hugging the earth, while the iron missiles sang an uncanny 
chorus overhead. 

The crisp edge of the Federal position gave a better 
mark than the Confederate batteries, which the direction of 
the wind helped to envelop in smoke, but they did not go 
scatheless. Both sides fought with unabated courage, and 
the result showed how hard it is for artillery to drive 
stubborn defenders from their post when covered hy slight 
fortification, and still more so if protected by such natural 
obstacles as boulders or the slope of the ground, a lesson 
which many a hard fight has enforced since. It seems that 
the Confederate superior ofQcers interfered unwisely with 
their artillery commanders by designating different points to 
be fired upon, instead of allowing a crushing concentration 
of effort against the guns of Hancock’s corps, and the salient 
angle it occupied right athwart the path of Pickett’s troops. 
It has often been related how General Hunt met Colonel Long 
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of Lee’s Staff, whose instructor he had been at West Point, 
after the end of the war, and how he reproached him with 
neglect of his teachings, to which Long replied, ‘Yes, I 
thought at the time how astonished you would be that we had 
profited so little by your lectures ! ’ Want of ammunition 
was the skeleton at the feast on both sides, but it troubled 
the Confederates most, for their magazines were distant and 
inaccessible, while long trains followed hard on the footsteps 
of Meade’s army, but could not arrive in time for the present 
struggle ; thus both forces were tied by a short tether. The 
Confederates had to think of the next battle, the Federals 
hardly knew if they could last out this one. 

Before two o’clock Colonel Alexander, commanding 
Longstreet’s artillery, intimated to General Pickett that he 
had done his worst, and there seemed to be no 
prospect of silencing the enemy’s guns ; but Long- 
Federal street still refrained from giving the order for the 
infantry to advance. A little later the fire of the 
guns on Cemetery Eidge ceased right along the 
line. As the smoke gradually lifted a weird scene was dis- 
closed. The ground seemed deserted by the host which 
had peopled it all the morning. Bound the guns the de- 
tachments lay down to avoid the shot which continued to 
fly and the marks of destruction looked as if the path of a 
blizzard had been dsawn across it. Some of the men who 
had been hit were disfigured beyond recognition, a few horses 
limped about bleeding from ghastly wounds ; trees, fences 
and farm buildings bore the signs of exploding shells. 
Presently the firing ceased on the other side of the valley, 
and men emerged from their cover like hunted animals out 
of caves to look about them. Then there came another hot 
gust of fire which preluded the final attack. 

It was General Hunt who had given the order to the 
Federal batteries to cease fire, anticipating by a few minutes 
an order from Meade himself. There only remained a few 
rounds of case in the batteries of the II corps, which must be 
kept to resist the infantry advance, and at the same time 
Alexander and Pickett were in consultation. When the 
Federal guns became silent a ray of hope cheered the Southern 
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chiefs and Pickett for the second time went to Longstreet for 
permission to advance. Longstreet, unable to bring himself 
to articulate the fatal words, only nodded assent ; Pickett 
sainted, gathered up his reins, settled himself gracefully in 
the saddle, and followed by Trimble cantered back to his 
command, where he took from his pocket a letter addressed 
to the lady whom he was engaged to marry and wrote on the 
envelope, ‘ If old Peter’s nod means death, then good-bye, 
little one, and Gk>d bless you.’ Old Peter was Longstreet ’s 
nickname. 

The officer whose name has become immortal as the 
leader of the famous charge was conspicuous throughout the 
war as a capable and dashing leader of infantry. 

appearance he was one of the most picturesque 
of the many striking figures of this dramatic page 
of history. Following the fashion of the Texan ranchers, 
his hair flowed in long ringlets down his neck and his por- 
trait reminds one of the Cavaliers who figure on the canvas 
of Vandyke. His ardent disposition had in early youth led 
him into high-handed action with a British vessel, when 
detached on duty with some United States infantry in Central 
America, and this had given him some notoriety at the time. 
On the outbreak of the war he had imitated the example of 
the Southern officers in the regular army and followed the 
flag of his native state. From the first fights of the war 
to the last sad scene at Appomattox Court-house he played 
a distinguished part and won a high reputation for skilful 
leading as well as for reckless daring. 

Although the infantry which was to compose the attack- 
ing force had been placed as near to the enemy’s positions 
Th Ad- available cover permitted, the brigades were not 
vanceof exactly opposite to the goal to be attained, and 
Iterate careful supervision was necessary to ensure that 
Infantry, all of them took the right direction and moved off 
2.80 P.1I. right moment. To this end the utmost 

exertions of Lee himself might well have been directed, 
considering the immense importance of the event, but 
neither he nor Longstreet, who was directly in command, 
took any personal share in directing the march. When 
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the order to advance was given the commanding generals 
watched the manoeuvre from different points of Seminary 
Bidge. Including Wilcox’s brigade, detailed to cover the 
right flank, more than fourteen thousand troops were to make 
the venture, and so formidable a mass of infantry accus- 
tomed to victory might well expect to storm the strongest 
positions. All depended on simultaneous action. Pickett 
himself took great pains to point out to all his mounted 
officers the objective, and he described what was required of 
everyone, so that his men thoroughly understood. Then he 
gave the signal, and his two leading brigades under Garnet 
and Kemper, followed closely by Armistead’s, stood to their 
arms and moved forward with confident bearing and light- 
springing step in well-ordered lines. A large proportion of 
the regiments of the three divisions had been lying down in 
the woods, so that the bright glare of the July sun may well 
have dazzled their eyes as they stepped out of the shade of 
the trees ; when they reached the crest, they beheld the 
long line of the Federal position rising like a wall on the 
other side of the valley. The high ground above Godori’s 
house, where Pickett’s troops first became exposed, was 
twelve hundred yards distant from the objective of their 
advance. 

The array presented by the forlorn hope of the Southern 
States as it swept down the slope to the Emmetsburg road 
differed in outward appearance from the trim regiments 
which have fought decisive fields in Europe. The quaintly 
picturesque Guards of Napoleon moving forward to cut 
asunder the Bed line of the English at Waterloo, the prim 
stiff legions of Prussia stamping across the deadly glacis at 
Gravelotte and St. Privat, had little outwardly in common 
with the actors of this event even more historically im- 
portant. A martinet’s eye would have ached to have passed 
in review the Virginian brigades clad in rough homespun 
cloth which had been soiled by foul weather in many a 
bivouac. Their accoutrements and arms had mostly been 
captured from the enemy, every man wore them as he 
pleased and gripped his rifie like a trusty friend. Instead 
of the conventional military head-dress, shako, bearskin, or 
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helmet, every man wore any slouch hat he had been able 
to find and many covered their heads with a plait of straw. 
Nevertheless the long lines tipped with steel moving steadily 
forward gave the impression of irresistible strength like the 
rising tide, while as far as the eye could reach fresh troops 
emerged from the shelter of the woods and pressed resolutely 
across the valley. 

A gasp of excitement burst from the crouching defenders 
of the threatened position when the cry was heard along 
their line ‘ Here come the infantry ! * For an instant they 
watched in admiring silence that magnificent display ; then 
they swarmed to their posts. Meade and Hancock galloped 
along the line to rectify its formation. Every rifle was 
loaded and bayonet fixed. The standards waved defiantly 
over the brave volunteers, and orderlies sped to summon the 
reserves to the point threatened by the enemy’s advance. 
The guns were loaded with case and their muzzles depressed 
to join in the final aflray. 

It was about half -past two when the mass of Confederate 
infantry was put in motion. Their formation was a vast 
echelon of which Pickett’s division was the leading fraction, 
followed at a distance of about two hundred yards on their 
left by Pettigrew’s division, whose four brigades marched in 
a long line. One hundred yards behind them followed the 
brigades of Scales and Lane under Trimble. A battery of 
light guns had been ordered to accompany them, but they 
were not at hand when the advance took place, and no 
attempt was made by any fraction of the Confederate artil- 
lery to support the attack after it was obliged to cease fire 
for fear of hitting their own men. In order to gain ground 
to the left and to get opposite their objective point Pickett 
made each brigade wheel quarter left and then quarter right 
again, which was done with perfect order. The advance 
was then resumed while the spectators on either side of the 
valley were enthralled with breathless suspense. The fences 
and enclosures which bounded the Emmetsburg road delayed 
the lines for an instant, while the armed men clambered over 
them, and the skirmishers who had been firing from them 
at the Federal line seeking to pick off a man here and there 
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joined their companies. Then once again the line sprang 
forward and approached neu enough to their enemies for 
the hoarse words of command to be plainly distinguishable. 

Deployed on the broad back of the ridge from a group 
of trees called Zeigler’s Grove at the foot of Cemetery Hill to 
The the salient copse held by Stannard's brigade of Ver- 
Federal mont men were five brigades of the II corps which 
who were largely composed of regiments from the state 
posed it. of New York — two brigades of Hay’s division and 
three of Gibbon’s. Thus six Federal brigades were opposed 
to nine Confederate, but the defenders were greatly favoured 
by the ground. Along the crest a rough breast-work of stone 
sheltered the guns and the two brigades in the second line, 
which fired over the head of the first line ; a stone wall skirt- 
ing the foot of the rise was lined with rifiemen, thus furnishing 
a double tier of fire ; the two copses flanked this line like 
bastions. When the Grey troops arrived at a distance of two 
hundred and fifty yards from the wall, and while their right 
was still swinging round and their left lay athwart the Em- 
metsburg road, a violent fire of artillery and musketry burst 
forth and staggered the gallant Virginians. The left group of 
Federal guns had swung some batteries round half right and 
so enfiladed the advancing lines, but the guns of the II corps 
were still silent, reserving the few rounds which remained to 
them for close quarters. Had it been otherwise a cross-fire of 
artillery might have broken op the Confederate attack at this 
point. In spite of heavy loss the Virginians pressed on, 
while Gibbon’s men ensconced behind their stone wall fired 
as rapidly as they could reload, at close range and with deadly 
effect. Can the open space swept by thirty guns and four 
thousand rifles be crossed by troops however brave ? The 
line reels and bends; some regiments open fire, but the 
effect is as nothing against the protected defenders, and still 
the men are falling fast. It is certain that they must charge 
or retire. At this moment Axmistead’s brigade, which 
formed the second line, closed up and merged with the first. 
The ‘ rebel yell ’ was heard above the firing and the whole 
tpn.BB of Pickett’s division rushed forward to charge. One 
after another the mounted officers fell. Kemper was badly 
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bit ; Garnet, who was ill, received his fatal wound right ahead 
of his men. Then the defenders of the wall broke and fled, 
but rallied on their second line among the guns. 

In the few minutes which had elapsed since the infantry 
rose to make their attack the Federal reinforcements had 
been brought at a run to meet them. The sup- 
Ittaok— porting brigades led by Pettigrew and Trimble 
its Be- encountered a hurricane of shot as deadly as that 
pulse. directed against Pickett, in spite of which they 
continued their advance to the foot of the ridge. Wilcox, 
it seems, lost sight of his objective in the thick smoke and 
diverged slightly to his right, so that bis brigade struck the 
Federal line south of the copse held by Stannard. Stannard 
accordingly brought up his left flank and began a rapid fire 
against the flank of the Virginian troops, who recoiled under 
it and thronged towards the centre of their line, which thus 
became a swarm of men running to the front. On the left 
of the Confederates, Willard’s New York brigade was also 
firing at the flank of Pettigrew’s line, which was unable to 
face the storm. His two left brigades broke up, but bis 
right, reinforced by Scales’ and Lane’s brigades, and covered 
on their right by Pickett’s troops, succeeded in breaking the 
Federal line and penetrated on to the crest, while several 
companies joined in the rush of the Virginians. Led by 
Pickett himself and by Armistead, who having had his horse 
shot under him raised his hat on the point of his sword, 
these matchless troops leapt over the stone waU and charged 
the battery. Bight along the crest the bright colours of the 
Virginian battle-flags floated triumphantly, but around them 
a frantic mdl4e ensued. Every Federal regiment within 
reach had been snatched up by Hancock and flung into the 
breach thus closed by a line of men four or five deep from 
many different commands, who opposed a living wall to 
the last rush of the Confederates. Bight and left of the 
stormers the enemies they had thrust aside swiftly rallied, 
and closing in on their flanks threatened to surround them, 
while they fought furiously with the troops in front; 
bayonets crossed and rifles were discharged point blank. 
Gibbon was shot down as he strove to make his commands 
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heard in the uproar, and Hancock fell severely wounded. 
Almost all the Southern leaders fell ; Trimble was disabled, 
and the pressure on the left flank of the storming column 
gradually became too great ; the brigades of the Third corps 
in utter disorder recoiled from the crest of the ridge leav- 
ing two thousand prisoners behind them and a dozen colours. 
The enemy drove them down the hill with the bayonet and 
pursued them across the valley with a sleet of bullets which 
struck down many of the fugitives. For a space, brief but 
glorious, the Virginians alone carried on the hand-to-hand 
struggle with the H corps ; no reinforcements came to their 
aid, no sign of help from any quarter was discernible, and 
the circle of foes closed round them. In despair Pickett 
gave the signal to fall back, but few were able to follow him. 
Like a huge Atlantic wave breaking on a rock-defended 
shore the brave charge had spent itself. A little band led 
by Armistead had penetrated farthest, but had all fallen 
fighting hard amid the dying Federals. Armistead himself 
lay dead beside the gallant Cushing, who fired the last 
Federal gun with bis own hand. Several thousand soldiers 
clad in Grey and Blue lay heaped in that small space 
between the stone wall and the battery. A hundred of 
Pickett’s men unable to face the perils of the return journey 
threw themselves unwounded on the ground and were thus 
captured, many more were too faint from loss of blood to 
move. Only three colours and less than fifteen hundred 
men were rallied from the mSl^e ; only one mounted officer 
beside Pickett was not struck down. The breathless victors 
intoxicated with success beyond all expectation chased them 
out of the position, and kept up a random fire on the 
retreating mass ; for Pettigrew’s and Trimble’s men mingling 
with the Virginians tried to reach the shelter of Seminary 
Bidge by the shortest path. Some of the bravest of them 
retreated more slowly, facing about and firing at intervals, 
but the majority of the survivors had lost all military 
formation. In groups of blood-stained fugitives they 
emerged from the dust and smoke, rushing back in a dis- 
orderly stream through the Confederate batteries close to 
where Lee had taken up his position to watch the attack. 
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In the meanwhile Wilcox’s Alabama brigade had repeated 
its feat of the previous evening and had charged past 
the copse occupied by Stannard’s Vermont brigade, which 
was then re-forming after its attack on the right flank of the 
Virginians. Facing about, the Vermont men quickly lined 
the southern edge of the copse and repeated the same opera- 
tion with effect against the left flank of the new comers. 
Wilcox’s regiments halted and opened fire, but finding 
themselves opposed by overwhelming masses they broke off 
the fight and retired, not without severe loss. 

When Lee beheld the collapse of the attack and his 
ten brigades reeling back in disorder, he understood how 
great was the disaster, and set himself to remedy 
the confusion and to meet the counter-stroke which 
might be expected to follow. With all the personal 
charm which had won and was ever destined to keep their 
affection, he rode among his defeated soldiers encouraging 
them with kind words and taking all the blame of the 
failure to himself. There was an interval of time while 
the routed troops streamed back across the valley which, if it 
had been promptly seized, must have given complete victory 
to the Federal army ; but there was no cavalry at hand to 
complete the destruction of the beaten Confederate infantry, 
and the Northern brigades, disorganised by the sanguinary 
hand-to-hand fights on the ridge, were in no condition to pass 
to the offensive on the spur of the moment. Thus the oppor- 
tunity passed ; it was just such a one as occurs from time to 
time in the history of war for achieving decisive victory by 
a cavalry attack, extremely rare and extremely fieeting, but 
capable of finishing a campaign at a single stroke if taken 
advantage of. 

When the Southern soldiers heard Lee’s voice and saw 
his kindly confident face and noble bearing they soon re- 
gained their courage and resumed military order. 
raUieshiB The brigades of the Third corps were formed up in 
Troops. guns, and what remained of 

Pickett’s division rallied as a reserve. A British officer who 
was present. Colonel Fremantle, testified in his account 
how quickly order was restored and a strong defensive line 
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established. Longstreet meanwhile took prompt meastites 
to meet the enemy’s troops should he move from his posi- 
tion. Anderson’s division was ordered to meet the attack in 
front while Wofford’s and Barksdale’s brigades of MoLaws* 
division were held in readiness to strike at the flank of any 
column which should attempt to move against the Seminaiy 
Bidge; the front was guarded by the powerful line of 
guns. Presently the cheers of the Federals were borne 
faintly to the ears of the Southerners, who gripped their 
weapons in expectation of an assault, but none came. They 
were the shouts of thankfulness of men unexpectedly 
delivered from great peril, not the cry for blood of troops 
launched on a desperate assault, and they had been provoked 
by Meade’s appearance as he rode tJong the victorious line. 
The hours of the afternoon sped their course while on either 
side officers were busy counting the living and collecting the 
wounded and the captives. As the shadows grew long the 
Army of Northern Virginia gradually recovered from the 
moral shock of the defeat, and before any movement had 
been made by the cautious adversary to take advantage of it, 
the horns of ^e invading host had been drawn in from the 
positions they had captured on the 1st and 2nd, which stood 
exposed to a concentrated attack of the enemy’s reserves. 

After the repulse of Pickett’s division Meade accom- 
panied by Pleasonton hurried to the left flank of his army. 
What he saw of his own troops during the ride inspired him 
with no desire to assume the offensive. The bombardment, 
followed by the furious onslaught of the Southern infantry, 
had shaken the nerves of troops who had for three days been 
subjected to fierce attack and ceaseless exertion. Pleasonton 
indeed urged his chief to employ the V corps, which had 
suffered comparatively little on Thursday, and the VI corps, 
which was almost intact. He pointed to the divisions of 
Hood and MoLaws holding with a long attenuated line the 
Peach Orchard position, and suggested an advance in force 
of the Federal left wing against them. Hancock had written 
a line from the stretcher in which he was borne from the 
field advising an offensive return, and had he been available 
to organise and lead it the thing might have been attempted, 

T 
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but whichever way Meade turned his eyes he met anxious 
faces and doubtful looks. The loss among the Federal 
generals and staff officers was being severely felt; among 
the survivors no one felt confident but that the terrible Lee 
had still some more dangerous surprise in store. They 
feared they knew not what. 

It is not by any means certain that an attack in force 
would have succeeded. Longstreet had expected the main 
action to fail, and was prepajred to deal with the case which 
had arisen. When he cautiously withdrew his advanced 
troops from their exposed position, Meade directed a half- 
hearted pursuit by McCandler’s brigade of the Pennsylvania 
reserves to reconnoitre. Soon after four o’clock Law had 
withdrawn the whole of Hood’s division to the Emmetsburg 
road. McLaws followed suit, but ovdng to some mistake in 
conveying orders Benning’s brigade became isolated and lost 
some prisoners to the Pennsylvanians. When at length 
Meade resolved on an advance of the VI corps in force, it 
was too late to effect much, and the Federal line got no 
further forward than the western edge of the Wheat Field. 

When the red light of the setting sun pierced the murky 
haze of smoke which still clung to the battlefield a mournful 
silence had established its reign, disturbed from time to time 
by the cry of the wounded and by the challenge of sentries 
on the long outpost line which had been drawn like a curtain 
across the front of each army. As soon as order had been 
restored in the Southern ranks the measures rendered 
necessary by the failure of Friday’s battle were promptly 
taken. Ewell withdrew his brigades from the Bock Creek, 
and concentrated his whole corps on the heights north of 
the Seminary, thus abandoning the town of Gettysburg. 
Longstreet’s corps was concentrated on the heights over- 
looking the Peach Orchard, and during the night light 
entrenchments were thrown up to cover the defensive line. 
There can be no more convincing proof of the worth of the 
troops and of their loyal confidence in their chief than the 
rapidity with which they regained their fighting power. 
The successive defeat of several divisions in isolated attacks 
after local success had been gained, and the destruction of 
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Pickett’s Virginians under the eyes of the whole army, was 
calculated to shake the confidence of any troops ; but the 
unconquerable and sanguine spirit of these Americans quickly 
rose from the depth of discouragement. On the morrow 
they were confident of their ability to whip the Yankee 
should he presume to attack ; only the numerical inferiority 
of the army put an end to further offensive enterprise. 

Very late on Friday night General Lee reached his head- 
quarters. The moral prostration which overwhelmed him 
Lee orders countenance, but he uttered no 

the word of complaint to the few staff ofl&cers with 
Retreat, ip^hom he had to transact business, though questions 
were adroitly put to draw his opinion of the cause of the 
disaster. If his country suffered because want of sternness 
and self-assertion in his character brought about want of 
unison among his lieutenants at Gettysburg, it is to his 
eternal honour as a man that both officially at the time and 
in the subsequent controversies Lee assumed the whole 
responsibility and blame, which he might well have shared 
with others. 

* It is a pity, it is a pity ! we must go back to Virginia ! ’ 
was all that could be drawn from him in the agony of dis- 
appointment and defeat, and yet the full significance of the 
great reverse of fortune must have been clear to him. With 
the abandonment of the invasion vanished the bright hope 
inspired by so many successful feats of arms ; it was no 
longer a question of dictating peace in the heart of the 
Northern States after the ruin of the Northern army. 
Victory could only now be gained by such strategy as Lee’s 
Virginian predecessor employed to foil the mighty power of 
the British Empire, and to secede from the hated rule of 
George the Third. The independence of the South must now 
entail years of suffering and bloodshed if ever it was to be 
accomplished ; but neither in the mind of the general bowed 
down by grief and self-reproach, nor round the camp -fires of 
the soldiers, thus unexpectedly cheated of the fruits of their 
gallant work, did the confident hope of ultimate triumph 
become extinguished. Fortunately neither knew in that 
hour of sorrow that one thousand miles away the last shot 
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had been fired in the defence of Vicksbnzg, and that the next 
day was to see access to the broad wators of the Mississippi 
finally wrenched from the Confederacy, and with it the succour 
of Texas and its invaluable resources of supplies and men. 

Orders for a retreat were issued at nightfall. One day 
more the army would remain in position, since it had 
ammunition for one more pitched battle at hand. If the 
Federals should choose to cross the valley, a bloody repulse 
might yet be inflicted and the tables turned. The with* 
drawal of the First and Second corps from their advanced 
posts on to the Seminary Bidge was already in progress and 
the cavalry was distribu^ to protect the retreat. A great 
convoy of all the booty collected by the army since it had 
passed the South Mountain, together with a large propor- 
tion of its train, wounded and prisoners, was during the 
hours of darkness headed back towards the mountain pass 
imder the escort of FitzLee’s brigade of cavalry. The rest 
of the trains were directed to march by the Fairfield road, 
which was the shortest way to the fords of the Potomac, 
and which was securely covered by the position on Seminary 
Bidge. The day’s halt would enable the trains to get 
sufficient start of the troops, and the passes of the mountains 
south of Cashtown would be held by Jones’ and Bobertson’s 
cavalry brigades. 

As a tactical study no battle furnishes more instruction 
than the great struggle at Gettysburg, both by reason of the 
Taetios at determined valour of the troops and the experience 
Oattys- and skill brought to bear in the leading of the 
brigades and divisions of both armies. It is also a 
very important consideration that truthful records are avail- 
able for a close and accurate investigation of the three days’ 
contest. The place itself is not inaecessible, and if the study 
of military history led more British officers to visit America 
they woidd gain nothing but good from the experience. 
The plain unvarnished tale given by so many of the partici- 
pators in the battles to be found in the official records and 
elsewhere is incomparably more valuable as a tactical study 
than the official History of the Franco-German war, and 
can be read with greater faeili^. 
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After the two armies joined battle on July 1, the main 
determining cause of the Confederate defeat was the tactical 
error of the commanding general in repeatedly failing to 
support his attacking columns at the right moment. On the 
Wednesday first Heth’s division, then Bodes’ and Pender’s, 
were disjointedly engaged ; and but for the bold and skilful 
co-operation of Early’s troops the day might well have been 
lost. So on Thursday the attacks on the Little Bound 
Top position by Hood and McLaws needed but the forward 
impulse of another division at the crisis of the fight to 
carry the point. Wilcox’s Alabama brigade and Wright’s 
Georgians were in the same way left unsupported after 
reaching the very centre of the Federal position, and the 
same result attended the daring attempt of Early’s two 
brigades to hold the Cemetery. On Friday the whole army 
looked on in idleness while Ewell’s attacking troops were 
overwhelmed on Culp’s Hill. The grand attack on the 
Federal centre, though preceded by artillery bombardment, 
was not assisted by any advance or feint against the enemy’s 
wings; and, most important of all, the attacking lines 
received no timely support after they had penetrated into 
the position. The ablest contemporary writer on Tactics 
has stated that the most important part of the general’s 
rdle in battle is the launching of reserves into the fight at 
the proper moment, and no battle better illustrates this 
principle than Gettysburg. 

On the Federal side, though some mistakes were made in 
the posting and moving of the troops, yet the defence was 
ably conducted. It is now admitted that Meade should 
have gone to Gettysburg himself immediately he heard of 
the death of Beynolds. Similarly he should not have hesi- 
tated personally to examine the position of his left wing on 
Thursday morning when invited to by Sickles. The doubt 
as to whether his extreme right or extreme left would form 
the target for the enemy’s decisive effort was perplexing; 
but it should have been solved by occupying both positions 
strongly enough to hold the enemy in check, while the mass 
of the reserves stood midway between the two points ready 
to reinforce either as soon as the attack became developed. 
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Instead of this, troops were moved first to one wing and then 
to the other, and then again recalled to their original position. 
Whether the Federal general acted wisely in awaiting the 
grand attack on his centre instead of frustrating it by himself 
assuming the offensive against Ewell or Longstreet with 
the fresh troops of the V and VI corps is a disputed point. 
The experiment of letting such a general as Lee work his 
will and make his preparations undisturbed was a very 
dangerous one, and at Chancellorsville the passive attitude 
brought about disaster; on the other hand, the country 
round Gettysburg was sufficiently open to make a surprise 
or flank attack less probable, and the event may be held to 
have justified the course adopted. Less question, however, 
exists about the mistake of not following up the repulse of 
the Confederate infantry by a blow at one of their advanced 
wings. Even if it led to no decisive success, it could hardly 
have had any result unfavourable to the Northern arms, and 
the moment after a sanguinary repulse is ever the most 
favourable for an offensive stroke. Moreover Meade had six 
thousand fresh infantry at hand for the purpose. The dashing 
attacks of the Confederates had at any rate accomplished 
this much, they had imposed on their adversary and para- 
lysed his initiative. 

The charge of Pickett’s Virginians, their splendid devo- 
tion and hapless fate, forms the most thrilling incident in 
the great drama of the war. The spot where Armistead and 
Gushing died side by side is marked by a monument which 
shows the ‘high-water mark’ of the invasion. The tide 
had indeed turned. For nearly two years the Southern 
armies carried on the desperate conflict, and continued to 
cover themselves with glory, but no such chance of a great 
delivery recurred as was lost on Cemetery Bidge. After the 
short and gory struggle, which lasted barely thirty minutes 
on Friday afternoon, the events of the two succeeding weeks 
form an anti-climax to the dramatic and picturesque aspect 
of the history, but to the student of war they are perhaps 
even more interesting than any which had gone before. 
The retreat of the Southern army to the territory of Virginia 
from the unsuccessful encounter of July 3, in spite of the 
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efforts of the enemy’s victorions sjmiy, aided by an accumu- 
lating host of reinforcements, and in spite of the floods 
which so nearly barred the way, will always be a model of 
skilful leadership and bold manoeuvre. It is hardly too 
much to say that if the same skill and combination had been 
shown by the Confederate chiefs on July 1, 2 and 3, the 
history of the world would have taken a very different 
course. 
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The morning of July 4, the fete day of American Indepen- 
dence, brought the glad tidings to the rulers and people of 
Jul 4 Northern States of the double victory which 

was destined to be the turning point in the war. At 
Gettysburg the morning passed without any collision between 
the armies ; they still confronted one another in order of 
battle. During the night of the 3rd the Confederates had 
pushed forward their preparations for the retreat, and had 
collected a certain proportion of their wounded whom they 
could not leave behind them except as prisoners in the 
hands of the Federals. For this reason it was resolved to 
convey every wounded soldier who could endure the journey 
with the army ; the country was scoured to secure carts for 
the purpose, while the work of collecting and attending to 
the sufferers from the battlefield proceeded all day, though 
it was necessarily of a rough and ready kind. 

The losses suffered in the three days* contest had reached 
an enormous total. About five thousand men on either side 
LosBCB of killed outright or died of their wounds within 

time. It is probably understating the case 
Oettys- to say that ten thousand men lost their lives and 
burg. almost as many more were incapacitated as fighting 
men. Some ten thousand less severely wounded filled the 
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field hospitals on each side and demanded the assistance of 
comrades exhausted by the long strife, and who in addition 
had to prepare for the possibility of a fourth battle on the 
same field. Both Federal and Ck>nfederate commanders 
admitted a loss of about twenty thousand men from their 
muster-rolls. Six thousand six hundred prisoners were 
marched off the field by the retreating Confederates ; twice 
as many fell into the hands of the Federals, but of these 
two thirds were the wounded whose injuries were too severe 
to permit of their being carried away and who consequently 
had to be left to the foe to look after. Each army captured 
some forty battle-flags and half a dozen guns. 

The proportion of these losses to the numbers engaged 
proved the severity of the fighting and the desperate energy 
Number which the troops on either side struggled 

of Troops for the victory. What those numbers exactly were 
euKaged. given rise to one of the many controversies 
which have thickened round the history of the campaign. 
The total number of combatant men present with the Army 
of the Potomac on June 28 when Meade took over command 
was eighty-six thousand, and it was reinforced by four thou- 
sand more. On the other hand the Comte de Paris in his 
careful calculation reckons that no less than fifteen thousand 
stragglers were absent from the colours at Gettysburg. 
Perhaps the best idea of the fighting strength of the two 
armies is obtained by comparing the number of units on 
each side. In the three battles Lee had at his disposal 
thirty-seven brigades of infantry in all ; Meade had fifty- 
one. The brigades on each side may be roughly reckoned 
at fifteen hundred strong, though the Confederates had 
rather stronger musters ; and owing to the straggling on the 
march to Gettysburg the Unionists had rather less. If we 
put the Federal infantry present in the three battles at sixty- 
seven thousand, and the Confederate infantry at fifty-seven 
thousand, we shall be very near to the correct numbers. The 
Federals had a stronger force of artillery than their enemy, 
but the number of batteries and guns counted for less than the 
quality of the ammunition and the organisation for using the 
guns and supplying them with ammunition ; considerations 
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which have vastly increased in importance with every 
improvement in the machinery of guns and acceleration in 
the rate of fire. The Federals were able to oppose three 
hundred guns to the two hundred brought into action by 
the adversary, and six thousand Federal horsemen met the 
five thousand Confederates who reached the scene on the 
second day. 

On the morning of July 4 only fifty-one thousand 
infantry and artillery soldiers answered to their names in 
the Federal bivouacs out of the seventy-seven or seventy- 
eight thousand we have calculated to have been present at 
the battles. In the Southern army there were hardly forty 
thousand left in the ranks. There was consequently no 
greater disparity than usual in the fighting strength of the 
two forces, but both armies had suffered so severely that 
neither was in a condition to resume the offensive without 
an interval of repose, and without replenishing supplies of 
cartridges; this state of things facilitated the withdrawal 
of the Southern army and helped to impose caution on the 
Northern general in attempting any pursuit. 

Meade’s direction of the campaign during the days 
which followed the battle has been very severely criticised, 
and it must be conceded that he failed to make the most of 
his opportunities. Lee’s retreat was in itself sufficient evi- 
dence of the advantages he had gained, and no pains should 
have been spared to harass, if not to intercept, the Confe- 
derate marches, and to render their withdrawal as costly as 
possible. Nevertheless the men who blamed the leader in 
the field at the time were for the most part quite ignorant 
of military science, and expected, because they hoped for it, 
a surrender of Lee’s army as a complement to the surrender 
of Vicksburg and Fort Hudson on the Mississippi. Those 
who have condemned him since have done so by the light of 
information which was not accessible to the Federal com- 
mander-in-chief at the time, such as the want of ammuni- 
tion in the Confederate army and its numerical inferiority. 
Every report on this last point had exaggerated the hostile 
numWs, so that Meade had reason to believe his opponents 
still to be at least as numerous as his own troops, and their 
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daring attacks contributed much to fortify this idea. We 
may say that while Meade failed to make the most of the 
situation, yet that situation was far from being as simple 
as the critics have represented. 

At the very moment when the wreck of Pickett’s fine 
conunand was reeling from the encounter with the Federal 
Destrac- battle a new peril had arisen for the 

tion of the Southern army. On July 1 the cavalry brigades 
of Jones and Bobertson, so unwisely left behind in 
Pontoon Virginia by Lee, passed the Potomac by the pon- 
PaJltag** bridge at Falling Waters, and in obedience to 
Waters on the summons to battle marched northwards leaving 

^ but a small post to guard the bridge. Information 
Cavalry of this fact was conveyed to General French at 
Baid. Frederic City, which he held with his own ten 

thousand men and with the Federal cavalry brigade of 
Milroy’s forces, which had been defeated at Winchester. A 
regiment of this brigade was promptly sent by a forced 
march to bum the bridge, and this was successfully accom- 
plished after the post had been cut up and dispersed. The 
next day at noon rain began to fall, and in less than twenty- 
four hours the fords had ceased to be passable. So long as 
the rain continued the exodus of the Confederates was im- 
possible unless they built another bridge, the materials for 
which were not at hand. In the meanwhile Meade’s army 
which had bafSed them at Gettysburg was being heavily 
reinforced, and fresh levies of militia were descending the 
Cumberland Valley and threatening to cut off the whole 
Southern army. That Lee brought his forces out of this 
dil emma , not only without serious loss but with an air of 
reluctantly relinquishing the theatre, was due to the skill of 
his dispositions and to the admirable co-ordination of the 
movements of his lieutenants ; but the march was only 
possible thanks to the bold and skilful handling of the 
cavalry by Stuart, who excelled himself in these dark days of 
misfortune. 

The two roads which led from Gettysburg to the passes 
of the South Mountain into the Cumberland Valley were 
both covered by the position of the Confederates on Seminary 
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Bidge. By the pike to Chambersburg is twenty-eight miles 
from the Seminary, and thence to Williamsport, where Lee 
Tbe Line resolved to cross the rivmr as soon as he heard 
ofMaroh. of the destruction of his bridge, is thirty miles. 
By the more direct road which enters the mountains at 
Fountain Dale, and reaches the top of the pass at a village 
called Monterey Springs, it is but forty-two miles, and it was 
by the latter that the whole column of combatant troops 
with many waggons was directed. The pass by Monterey 
winds through a narrow gorge, but is a good road. South 
of this pass a number of tracks lead over the hills, of which 
the most important are by Oeiller’s G-ap and Hannon’s Gap, 
before we come to the main road from Frederic to Hagers- 
town by Turner’s Gap to Boonesborough, so often alluded to 
as the route of McClellan’s army in 1862. 

The Cumberland Valley south of Chambersburg is culti- 
vated and clear of forest, excepting about the lower ridges 
of the South Mountain, and where the Antietam Creek 
empties itself into the Potomac. It was therefore plain 
that the best way of bringing the Confederate march to a 
standstill would be by falling on their rearguard as the long 
procession of troops and carts wound its way through the 
defile. Once the Confederate columns were reunited in the 
valley, it would probably be impossible to bring them to 
battle, except by storming a position, just as McClellan was 
obliged to at Sharpsburg. 

The possession of Frederic City was a point of capital 
importance for the Federal army. Abundant stores and 
supplies had been collected there, so that the town 
portuMe could be used as an advanced base for operations 
ofFr^- in the Cumberland Valley. Similarly its posses- 
nc City, Confederates would have placed them 

once again in position to threaten Washington and Baltimore, 
or to resume their campaign northwards as they pleased. 
There actually was no chance of the resumption of the 
offensive by Lee’s army, but this was not fully appreciated 
by the Federal headquarters, who still attributed dark 
designs and unknown resources to the Confederate leader. 
From Frederic to Williamsport is thirty-one miles. 
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The conne adopted by Meade shows that he was not 
really desirous of fighting another pitched battle north of 
the Potomac, unless the enemy gave him some unexpected 
advantage, but that he merely wished to show Lee the door, 
hanging as close to his footsteps as he dared, and worrying 
him as much as possible. He, however, despatched Kil- 
patrick with a division of cavalry to interrupt ^e march of 
the enemy, and to attack his convoys on the morning of 
July 4, while the infantry brigades were still busy clearing 
the field of battle and recovering themselves on Cemetery 
Bidge ; at the same time an order was sent to Buford’s 
cavalry division to march from Westminster to the South 
Mountain through Frederic, to assist Kilpatrick. These two 
ofiScers were of a diametrically opposite temperament to 
Meade, and were unfettered by &e grave responsibilities 
which often alter a subordinate’s character when he reaches 
supreme power. Fired with the true cavalry spirit of rest- 
less aggression, they interpreted their orders in their own 
way, and lost not a moment in striking at the Confederate 
lines of communication. 

The Confederate horsemen of Jones’ and Robertson’s brig- 
ades had occupied the pass through the hills on the morning 
of the 4th and received the long convoy of waggons 
ri^’B At- which Lee had sent first from the battlefield, but 
which began to fall at noon made the roads 
voyat heavy and delayed the waggons on the steep 
Monterey inclines. When the Federal cavalry reached 
Emmetsburg the same afternoon, Kilpatrick heard 
of the movement of the convoy, and at once resumed his 
march to attack it. Late at night in the pouring rain and 
inky darkness his advanced squadrons overtook the last 
division of the Confederate waggons near to Monterey at the 
top of the pass. The fire of Jones’ cavaliers sweeping the 
narrow roads soon threw the Federals in disorder back on 
to their main body. Then Kilpatrick personally rallied them 
and renewed the attack. The Confederates had been un- 
able to get the waggons into Monterey, and in the narrow 
road the confusion was soon inextricable. The Federals suc- 
ceeded in firing the carts and took some prisoners, but were 
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unable to penetrate into Monterey village, which was solidly 
held by Jones’ dismounted troopers. Kilpatrick drew off his 
squadrons by the fitful light of the waggons flaming in the 
storm, and retracing his steps bivouacked at the foot of the 
pass. 

Soon after the Federal cavalry started on their expedition 
Stuart had taken post with the three brigades remaining at 
his disposal on the right flank of the army, and had thence 
marched southwards to cover its flank in the early morning 
of July 5. In order to interpose a broad zone of country 
between the retreating columns and their foes, he made a 
pounce on Emmetsburg soon after it was light. There he 
first heard of Kilpatrick’s march, and knew that he had been 
forestalled. Fearing that the principal convoy of the army 
which had been sent through Chambersburg to Hagerstown 
was the objective of the Federal cavalry, Stuart marched 
swiftly in their track and came up with them in the neigh- 
bourhood of Smithburg, where skirmishing took place 
between dismounted troops of the two forces of cavalry; 
after this skirmish Stuart drew off so as to regain touch with 
his own army, while Kilpatrick pursued his course southward, 
in order to combine with Buford’s division for an attack in 
force on the Confederate line of retreat. 

Soon after nightfall on the 3rd, the infantry of the 
Second corps had fallen back on to Oak Hill, evacuating the 
Retreat of town of Gettysburg, which was crammed to over- 
the Army, flowing with the wounded of both armies. The 
inhabitants had passed three days in cruel suspense trying to 
guess by the countenances of their enemy how the fortune 
of war was going. In among the gardens and outhouses 
were still hidden Federal fugitives of the first day’s battle, 
one of whom was General Schimmelpfenning of the XI 
corps, who had hidden himself under a pile of faggots. 
When the Grey soldiers began to withdraw the news was 
joyfully conveyed to the Federals on Cemetery Hill, and 
their advanced posts cautiously reoccupied the town and 
crept forward to the foot of the heights on which the 
Confederate army halted. 

All Saturday the 4th the two armies remained scowling 
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at one another across the valley which had seen the 
desperate fights of the 2nd and 3rd, but there had been no 
intermission in the preparations for retreat behind the thick 
curtain which the Confederate troops on Seminary Hill 
provided. The movements of trains had been reported by 
the signallers on the Bound Top to Meade’s headquarters, 
but the theory of a flank attack by Lee was still clung to, 
and the events reported were made to fit in with it. As 
twilight deepened into dusk the first move was made by the 
Third corps to abandon the Seminary. 

The march was necessarily very slow. The same inky 
darkness prevailed which had embarrassed the movements 
of Kilpatrick. The rain beat pitilessly on the cloakless 
soldiers and on the wounded tightly packed in carts ; the 
heavens wept for the fate of so many brave men, just as 
after the battles of Manassas, Fredericsburg and Chancellors* 
ville. All night the First corps remained in position west 
of the Peach Orchard, ready to repel any attempt of the 
enemy, while the Second corps closed in from the left and 
took the place of the Third. Then the survivors of Pickett’s 
division followed A. P. Hill, escorting more than four 
thousand prisoners. They in turn were followed by Hood’s 
and McLaws’ divisions, leaving the Second corps alone to 
confront the Federal army at break of day. Gradually the 
divisions of Bodes, Johnson and Early were moved off in 
succession, and towards noon the last Confederate soldier 
abandoned the scene of the glorious and fatal struggle. 

The comparative ease with which this immense column 
was drawn off from the position, and, in spite of the dark- 
ness and rain, directed vnth all its waggons and its long 
procession of wounded and prisoners by a single road during 
the short hours of a July night, is as creditable to the Con- 
federate leadership as the hesitations and delays which 
marked the manoeuvres on the preceding days are inexplic- 
able. The night march as described by some of the hapless 
wounded conveyed in rough country carts surpasses in 
horror even the bloodshed on the battlefield itself. Many 
of the patients had been carelessly bandaged and were far 
too seriously injured to be fit for the move. The escort 
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alongside was very small, since every man who conld wield 
a rifle was wanted in the ranks in case the enemy shonld 
molest the retreating colnmns. When therefore the moans 
and cries of the tortured sufierers rose above the din of the 
tempest, either there was no one to help them or else the 
escort was too weak in numbers to render useful service. 
A considerable number, however, of the most serious cases 
were put down in the cottages beside the road ; not a few 
were laid on the ground to die, or hastily buried in the ditch 
after expiring in misery. Numbers of men missed their 
places in the darkness and drifted along the immense column 
in search of their regiments, or lagged in the rear of it. In 
this manner the army made the first stage of its journey on 
the 5th ; a long vulnerable procession of ambulances, carts, 
guns and infantry, who could only with the greatest difficulty 
have been deployed to offer resistance had the Federals 
attacked. 

On the night of the 6th the advanced guard of the Con- 
federate army passed through Monterey, and the rearward 
divisions slept all along the road as far as Fairfield. The 
charred framework of the waggons burnt by the Federal 
Horse and the corpses on the road gave warning that the 
pursuit had begun. An insignificant collision had been 
brought about by the pursuit of Wright’s Federal division, but 
the bold face of Q-ordon’s Georgians had quickly checked the 
Federal advance, and even induced Meade to issue orders to 
resist an offensive return which delayed and perplexed his 
corps commanders. During the day of July 6 the whole 
Confederate army crossed the South Mountain and turned 
southwsurd through Binggold and Leitersburg. The first 
great peril involved in quitting the field under the very nose 
of the enemy’s victorious army had been successfully avoided 
and the confidence of the troops in their leaders and them- 
selves was in no small measure restored. During the same 
interval of time important reinforcements were hurrying to 
join the Army of the Potomac. 

The terror which the invasion had inspired in the 
Northern States had on the arrival of the newsof the victory 
given place to a certain degree of presumption, which did 
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not, however, by any means extend to the leaders in the 
field. While the Cabinet at Washington was prodigal in 
Move- placing all its troops and other resources at Meade’s 
ments of disposal, and busied itself in sending him instruc- 
J^^5, 6, ^ion and advice at almost hourly intervals, he was 
cautiously debating with his principal officers as to 
what might next be expected from the enemy’s forces, and 
whether he might venture to leave the strategic point at 
Gettysburg. Besides French’s corps and the garrisons of 
Baltimore, detachments withdrawn from North Carolina and 
the militia at Harrisburg were directed to co-operate in the 
pursuit of the invaders. On the evening of the 5th Meade 
had issued orders for a march southwards in three columns in 
the direction of Frederic and Middletown on the eastern 
side of the hills, a route which was parallel to the line of 
Lee’s retreat. The exchange of shots, however, with the 
Southern rearguard had induced him to cancel these orders, and 
July 6 passed vrithout any considerable movement of the 
Federal army. The VI corps followed Early’s brave division 
without pressing on it, and the rest of the Federal army 
was held in readiness to meet an attack which was little to 
be feared. It was not until the morning of July 7 that the 
march southward was resumed in earnest, and the infantry 
divisions pushed rapidly along the roads from Emmetsburg 
to Middletown and Frederic. During these two days, July 
5 and 6, so precious to their chances of safe retreat, the Con- 
federates by forced marches covered the most dangerous 
stage of the journey. 

In the early hours of July 6 Longstreet’s corps passed 
A. F. Hill’s and turned southward as fast as possible in order to 
anticipate any Federal detachment at Williamsport ; towards 
the evening his advanced guard halted in sight of Hagerstown, 
which had already been raided by Northern cavalry. 
Ewell’s veteran soldiers still continued to guard the eastern 
outlet of the defile, while all the long column of carts 
struggled through it, and the Third corps remained on the 
western slopes ready to extricate the Second in case of need. 
It was late and dark before the pass was clear and the 
protecting troops withdrawn to follow the First corps on the 

u 
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Hagerstown road, so that the army lay down that night for 
its short repose on a line nearly twenty miles in length, 
bat a start which was decisive had been gained in the race 
to the river. 

The Federal troops at Frederic had on the 5th received 
orders to seize and entrench the passes of the South Moun- 
tain at Tomer’s and Crampton’s Gaps, and to destroy the 
roadway over the railway bridge at Harper’s Ferry. The 
object of these steps was to prevent Lee breaking through 
the mountains and seizing Harper’s Ferry for his own 
retreat, or for an offensive movement, which Meade continued 
to apprehend. The too hasty destruction of the roadway 
over the river was destined to prove most unfortunate for 
the Federals in their subsequent attempts to press Lee’s 
army, by depriving them of the ready means of throwing a 
portion of their forces across the stream to operate against 
the Confederates in the act of passing it. French methodi- 
cally obeyed these orders, but made no farther attempt to 
support the bold incursion for which Buford and Kilpatrick 
were preparing with the Federal cavalry, and for which 
Buford passed through his outposts on July 6 in the 
morning. 

Trotting rapidly through the passes the Federal column 
of cavalry gained the banks of the Antietam at 2 p.if., and 
pushed forward small patrols to feel for the prey 
Cavalry they expected to find. Parties of Grey horsemen 
were hovering on the opposite bank, and at the 
Potomac, cross roads from Williamsport and Hagerstown 
July 6. dismounted riflemen began to oppose 

serious resistance to the advance. 

The long convoy escorted by FitzLee’s brigade of 
cavalry, which had been sent by the Chambersburg pike, had 
marched incessantly all the 4th and 5th, hardly stopping at 
night for the most necessary repose. Imboden, with his 
brigade of cavalry, had joined the column, and although 
some waggons bad been abandoned, it had eluded the pursuit 
of Gregg 8 cavalry division, which had followed it on the 5th. 
On the morning of July 6 the mass of waggons was being 
formed up close to the river bank at Williamsport, and it 
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seemed that all danger of being intercepted and captured 
had passed, but when Imboden’s riders went down to the 
riverside they found the swollen waters quite unfordable 
and no materials for reconstructing the pontoon bridge. Up 
and down the stream they rode, while scouts and patrols 
spread out on the roads from the South Mountain to give 
early notice of an enemy’s approach. That news was not 
long in coming : the advance of a strong force of Federal 
cavalry was signalled early in the afternoon, and the full 
gravity of the situation became apparent to the Confederate 
brigadiers, who knew that the loss of the convoy would be 
as serious a disaster for Lee’s army as another defeat in the 
field. They at once prepared to offer the most stubborn 
resistance possible to the enemy’s advance, while a detach- 
ment rode up the stream to search for boats. 

Fortune favoured the brave ; for, just as the crackle of 
carbines at St. James’ College, four miles from the laager 
of waggons, gave notice that the attack had begun, two 
infantry regiments, left behind by Ewell when he crossed the 
frontier, appeared, having been ferried over the river in boats, 
and marched swiftly forward to assist in checking the 
Federal cavalry. A ferry was promptly established across 
the Potomac, which carried out of harm’s way some of the 
baggage and wounded of the army, and brought back in 
return ammunition from the Virginian shore. 

While the two lines of riflemen held one another in 
check at St. James’ College about 8 p.m., another mass of 
Blue horsemen rose from the valley of the Antietam Creek, 
and moved forward to roll up the left of the Confederate line, 
which was staving off with difficulty the enemy in front. 
Nevertheless, a fierce resistance was offered; soon after 
4 P.M. there came pouring along the road from Hagerstown 
yet another mass of horsemen, while a cloud of smoke and 
the din of firing proved that more forces on either side were 
engaged in the neighbourhood. These forces were the 
commands of Stuart and Kilpatrick, which had come into 
collision at Hagerstown, and which were now closing in on 
Buford’s division. On the previous evening Kilpatrick, as 
soon as he had shaken off Stuart’s unwelcome attentions. 
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had swept along the foot of the South Mountain and 
reached Boonesborough at midnight. There he was com- 
pelled to make a halt of several hours to rest and feed his 
horses and men. He found out the situation of the 
Confederate convoy, but he failed to arrive at an under- 
standing with Buford as to the day’s operations. So it 
happened that the efforts of the two divisions were put 
forth in divergent directions. While Buford marched to 
attack Williamsport, Kilpatrick took the road to Hagerstown, 
which his advanced guard occupied without difficulty, but 
before the rest of the division came up a flood of Grey 
cavalry rolled through the town, sabred or captured the 
intruders, and took up a strong position on foot to defend its 
outskirts. 

Stuart had taken the road to Leitersburg after his 
encounter with Kilpatrick at Smithburg and there his men 
slept on the night of July 5, alongside of the advanced 
troops of Lee’s infantry column. On the morning of the 
6th, Longstreet’s corps came through the place in a long 
broad stream of troops and waggons, while reports from the 
defile at Monterey showed that the danger at that point was 
over, so that the safety of the convoys became the guiding 
preoccupation of the Confederate leaders. In defiance of 
the rain and of fatigue induced by want of sleep and 
incessant marching, the infantry of Longstreet’s corps 
pressed forward, and the cavalry threaded its way through 
the carts and troops which encumbered the road to place 
itself at the head of the force. Thus it happened that 
three o’clock in the afternoon of July 6 saw the 
squadrons of Kilpatrick and Stuart converging on Hagers- 
town, which fell into the hands of the latter, as already 
described. To the south Kilpatrick could hear the snarl of 
Buford’s artillery, and he lost no time in taking his measures. 
A brigade and a battery were left across the pike road to 
hold the Confederates in check, while the rest of his com- 
mand rapidly countermarched to the assistance of Buford 
and came into action in prolongation of his right. If 
Stuart had suffered himself to be fooled by this containing 
force, the victory of the Federal cavalry would have been 
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assored, but he at once penetrated the motive of his enemy’s 
movement and hurled Us squadrons on horse and on foot 
against the dismounted Federals with the utmost violence. 
After a short sharp conflict he swept them from his path. 
Then he sprang forward to fall on Kilpatrick’s flank and 
rear, and, at the same hour, 5 p.m., the leading companies of 
the Confederate infantry trudged wearily into Hagerstown. 

When Kilpatrick understood what had happened in his 
rear he, in concert with Buford, lost no time in drawing 
off his troops in the direction of Boonesborough. Stuart 
chased the Federal cavalry over the Antietam, and then 
halted his squadrons behind a line of outposts which they 
took up in the failing light. Undeterred by the fatigue of 
his men, Longstreet had marched through Hagerstown and 
rested that night with his advanced guard on the river bank 
at Williamsport and his other brigades on the roadside 
west of that place. The second stage of the retreat had 
been successfully accomplished when his soldiers came in 
sight of the river, but the flooded stream fed by the heavy 
rain still cut off the army from its base, and gave yet another 
unhoped-for chance to General Meade to accomplish its 
destruction. 

The race between the two forces of cavalry had been 
won by the Confederates owing to Kilpatrick’s failure to 
take the shortest way to the field of action on July 6, and 
also because he failed to time his movements in concert 
with Buford, probably because he wished to retain an in- 
dependent command. It is difficult to understand why 
Fleasonton was not present to control and direct the pursuit, 
and why he did not concentrate for the purpose some of 
the cavalry detached under McIntosh to follow Lee’s route, 
and under Gregg to press on the heels of the convoy through 
Chambersburg. The result of these mistakes was that the 
adversary accomplished his perilous march without impor- 
tant loss, and the advantage which had been gained over 
him by the prompt despatch of the Federal Horse from the 
battlefield at Gettysburg was lost. On neither flank were 
the Federals strong enough to strike home with any pro- 
spect of decisive success, and the long hesitation before the 
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advance of their infantry deprived them of the help which 
they ought to have been able to count on in heading off the 
Confederate retreating columns and convoys. 

July 7 dawned in squalls of rain and rolling mist, in 
the midst of which the two armies held on their course. 
July?. The Confederates closed up to the borough of 
Hagerstown, where the regiments were rested, refreshed, and 
supplied with cartridges, while the masses of the Federal 
army filled the roads between the Monocacy and the South 
Mountain ; but although Meade had his headquarters at 
Frederic that night, the greater part of his army had not 
proceeded much further south than Emmetsburg when the 
sun set. The Federal commander-in-chief had already 
heard of the destruction of Lee’s bridge and of the rising of 
the waters of the Potomac which prevented the passage of 
the river by his enemy. It is doubtful whether the situation 
thus forced upon him filled him with satisfaction. He was 
modestly aware of Lee’s superiority over himself as a general, 
and recognised the worth of the Confederate troops ; he 
was besides unduly impressed with the advantages of the 
defensive rdle and altogether failed to perceive how great 
opportunities could be created for overwhelming separated 
fractions of the enemy’s army by swift marching and skilful 
manoeuvres. He had been present with the Army of the 
Potomac in a number of unsuccessful attacks, and the very 
success which he had just unexpectedly gained went far to 
saturate his mind with prejudice against quitting the 
defensive attitude. The one event he was eager for was the 
departure of the invading army from the soil of the Northern 
States. 

The disaster at Gettysburg seems to have supplied the 
stimulating force which put an end to the eclipse of Lee’s 
genius. With perils thickening round him and bad news 
pouring in from every side his former audacity and snreness 
of judgment quickly returned. From his headquarters at 
Hagerstown on July 7 he issued orders which were to foil 
the plans of the Federal army and reopen the way to 
Southern territory. 'Kelying on the exaggerated apprehen- 
sions of his opponent, of which he was well aware, he ordered 
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Stuart to asBume the ofFensive on July 8, and to roll back 
the advancing tide of Federal troops to the foot of the hills ; 
he personally spent the day in reconnoitring a defensive 
position to cover the point where he meant to construct 
another bridge. Every boat and plank that could be found 
on the Ohio Canal and neighbouring creeks was collected by 
search parties of infantry ; the mass of the cavalry concen- 
trated under Stuart’s command marched out in the run to 
engage the Federal advanced troops. 

With four of the five brigades at bis disposal the Confe- 
derate cavalry leader advanced against the Federal line of out- 
Cavriry posts on Beaver Creek, an afSuent of the Antietam. 
Fight on The country was so saturated with rain that rapid 

8. movements off the road were impossible, and the 
fight soon developed into a duel of guns and dismounted rifle- 
men, which extended to the north and south as reinforce- 
ments came up on either side. Finally the fifth Confederate 
brigade which had been left on the river bank attacked the 
Federal left, and forced the whole hostile line to mount and 
retire. The retreat was skilfully conducted, and the Blue 
forces deliberately fell back to the spurs of the hills where 
they were strongly reinforced by French with infantry and 
artillery. The Federal cavalry having rallied behind a 
strong line of guns Stuart repeated his manoeuvre and began 
to skirmish with them on foot. When he became aware of 
the presence of the Federal infantry, however, he drew off 
his squadrons and fell back to the Beaver Creek, followed at 
a respectful distance by the enemy ; a running fight had 
taken place to and fro over four miles of country and had 
ended where it had begun, but Lee’s object had been 
thoroughly attained. Experience had proved to the cavalry 
leaders on both sides that mounted combats between their 
respective commands were extremely costly in men and 
horses, but between rival forces so equally matched they 
were not more or less decisive than the repeated encounters 
on foot which characterised most of these fights, unless 
some unexpected and sudden event gave sm opening for a 
charge to one side or the other. 

Lee’s inspection of the country resulted in his choosing 
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a line which extended from the Potomac above Mercersville 
through St. James’ College to the Williamsport-Hagerstown 
road, beyond which his left flank would be thrown back, 
thus encircling Williamsport almost completely at a distance 
of about five miles. From right to left his position would 
extend more than ten miles, and to defend it he had but 
forty-one thousand riflemen and gunners ; but Stuart’s inde- 
fatigable horsemen could he counted on to render valuable 
help in delaying the enemy’s advance and in guarding 
the left which was the exposed flank, if the enemy should 
venture to attack. All day on July 8 while the cavalry was 
fighting the rest of the Confederate army rested after the feat 
of marching which had brought it from Gettysburg to the 
Potomac. The Federal forces were gradually reaching the 
neighbourhood of Frederic, whence they also drew fresh 
supplies of food and ammunition. 

On July 9 the Confederates marched on to the positions 
assigned to the three army corps by General Lee. The 
July 9. First corps on the right, the Third in the centre, 
and Ewell’s trusty soldiers of the Second corps, who had 
so well performed the dangerous rearguard work on July 5 
and 6, still held on to Hagerstown, with instructions to fall 
back if attacked. The cavalry watched with its patrols the 
course of the Antietam, but Stuart gave over the defence of 
the right wing to Longstreet and drew his brigades off to- 
wards the north ready to check any turning movement the 
Federals might try against Hagerstown. The rain ceased 
during the day. 

No important advance of the Federal army took place 
on July 9, but on the following day the whole of Meade’s 
July 10. army began the passage of the South Mountain 
while their enemies digged and delved on the works which 
were to enable them to keep their long position intact. The 
Blue cavalry resumed its activity, and pushing its incursions 
into the country west of Antietam, soon knocked up against 
Confederate infantry posts. Pleasonton accordingly imitated 
his opponent and drew the bulk of his troops off northwards. 
The moment had now come when Meade must decide 
whether or no to interfere seriously with the retreat of his 
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enemy. His army had been reinforced to a strength of 
sixty-five thousand infantry and artillery, and he still had 
about one thousand more cavalry than Lee. The situa- 
tion closely resembled that of September 1862 when 
McClellan had marched to the battle of the Antietam ; but 
McClellan had disposed of ninety thousand men against 
a force no larger than that which now confronted Meade. 
Was he justified in hazarding all that had been won by an 
offensive battle ? Meade thought not, and fortified his own 
opinion by repeated consultations more or less formal with 
his principal generals, who liked the look of the Southern 
army less the nearer they approached it. On the other 
hand, each day brought him some accession of strength. 
The militia levies in the Cumberland Valley and the troops 
detached under General Kelly at Hancock, some eight 
thousand in number, were closing in on the flank and rear 
of the Confederate army, whose retreat was still barred 
by the flooded stream ; but the most urgent motive which 
drove the Federal general to action was the tone of the 
despatches which poured in on him from Washington. 

On July 5 a despatch from President Davis to General 
Lee had fallen into the hands of the enemy. This docu- 
ment revealed in all its nakedness and even exaggerated the 
defenceless state of Virginia, and the inability of the Govern- 
ment to reinforce their field army. It was a curious co- 
incidence that the careless loss of an important despatch 
had done so much to mar the prospects of the Confederate 
invasion in the preceding year. Emboldened by the contents 
of this despatch, as McClellan had been by the other, the 
authorities at Washington rightly concluded that now if 
ever was the time to strike a great offensive blow, and public 
opinion throughout the North clamoured in support. For 
once the opinion of these men, who had already shown such 
conspicuous ignorance and inability to comprehend warlike 
matters was more correct than that of the leaders in the 
field. It is by no means certain that Meade would have 
gained any important success over Lee, but it was very 
unlikely that the Federal army would have been disastrously 
defeated. At worst it could have retired behind the South 
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MoTintain and held the passes, while it could far better have 
afforded the cost of a sanguinary drawn battle than the 
Army of Northern Virginia, whose reduced numbers daily 
became more and more precious. 

From exhortations Halleck finally passed to a per- 
emptory order which reached Meade on July 12, biding 
him not to assemble his generals to hear their opinions, but 
to take his orders ; and to attack the Confederate army in 
Maryland so as to prevent its ‘ escape.’ 

During July 11 the Confederates established themselves 
strongly on the line they meant to defend covering their 
July 11. extended front with trenches and breast-works. 
Hagerstown was evacuated by Ewell and each corps de- 
fended one of the three roads which led to Williamsport 
from the east, while a line of picquets kept the Federal 
patrols at a distance of half a mile. The bridge at Falling 
Waters was completely reconstructed ; during the night 
and on the following day a ceaseless procession of carts 
conveyed the trains of the army into safety. 

On the Federal side extreme caution marked the 
advance ; the line of the Antietam was passed at length and 
July 12. outposts thrown across the Sharpsburg-Hagerstown 
pike in touch with the enemy. It was not until the follow- 
ing morning that the Blue cavalry reoccupied Hagerstown, 
which Stuart had evacuated to cover the left fiank of his 
army. Meade had taken two days to advance twelve miles 
unopposed. The morning of July 12 broke misty and 
gloomy; clouds of vapour hid the Confederate position, 
which had become so strong that Lee hoped to be attacked. 
His troops had rested and were once more eager for battle 
in the confident belief they could avenge the repulse at 
Gettysburg. The day passed, however, without serious 
fighting, although the attempts of the Federal generals to 
investigate the positions of their enemy led to some skirmish- 
ing. In the evening Halleck’s directions to assume the 
offensive reached Meade, and might have been considered to 
have relieved him of responsibility in the matter. They in- 
fluenced him so far as to issue instructions for an attack 
after feeling the Confederate line at a number of points. 
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On July 13, however, the rain began again and induced the 
cautions general to believe that the evasion of his opponent 
must once more be perforce delayed. He accordingly again 
put off the contemplated assault for which every pre- 
paration had been made ; but Lee was now resolved to go. 
The approach of hostile forces from the Upper Potomac and 
from Chambersburg, the reinforcements which were known 
to be joining Meade, were daily changing the balance of 
strength still further to his disadvantage, and the falling 
rain renewed the danger of being reduced to the precarious 
communication of a single pontoon bridge for his whole 
army. On the 13th, therefore, every preparation was made 
to disappear during the night ; the infantry lay ready 
to man the works and two hundred guns grinned at the 
Federal advanced guard like the teeth of a wild animal at 
bay. 

At the Federal headquarters courage had at last been 
brought up to the striking point : the morrow was to see 
July 18. another decisive battle. All along the extended 
lines sentries peered anxiously across the narrow zone which 
divided the two armies, while dispositions were made for the 
contemplated attack by closing up the infantry divisions 
opposite to the points of the enemy’s line which it was in- 
tended to assail, and by distributing ammunition and surgical 
appliances. Every sort of building and barn was filled with 
troops, but the greater part of the army had to be content 
with the shelter of the dripping trees, and the horses stood 
in the open exposed to the rain and rising wind. At the 
Federal headquarters anxious deliberations were still in 
progress. The advance of the army had been so cautiously 
conducted that little opportunity had been given to a Con- 
federate attack had such a venture been attempted by Lee ; 
but on the other hand the waste of time had given the 
enemy ample leisure to entrench and to reopen his communi- 
cations. Humphreys, who had succeeded Butterfield as Chief 
of the Federal Staff, had already proved himself a skilful troop 
leader, but he lacked the experience of managing the staff of 
a large army, and of combining its movements on a big 
scale. Many of the officers who had hitherto assisted in 
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these all-important duties were slain or in hospital, and the 
doubts and hesitations of the commanding general commu- 
nicated themselves to some of the subordinate leaders. The 
troops, however, were in excellent spirits and received with 
joy the orders which preluded another general action. 

As the misty grey of the rainy afternoon merged into 
dusk the cavalry regiments of Stuart’s command silently 
relieved the infantry outposts, and spread a thin veil of dis- 
mounted riflemen in front of the Second corps. The stormy 
weather rendered 8m attack improbable and so far favoured 
the Confederate evasion, but the darkness greatly increased 
the difficulties of their movements. Ewell’s corps was 
ordered to ford the river at Williamsport, while all the 
artillery with one brigade crossed by the bridge ; then Long- 
street was to follow the guns, and finally the Third corps. 
The cavalry was directed to follow Ewell through the 
ford. Thus the movement was ordered to be executed in 
two columns. 

It was alresidy dark when Johnson’s leading companies 
reached the river bank, and it was impossible to say how 
long the stream which was rising fast would remain 
Passage passable. The tallest men sprang into the water 
of the and waded across, while huge bonfires were lighted 
' on the banks to guide them. The rain and the 
wind put out these beacons from time to time, so that they 
only threw a fitful glare of light on the dark waters and on 
the struggling file of soldiers trying hard to keep their rifles 
and cartridge-boxes out of the water. A line of men was 
formed to stem the current, and many of the smaller were 
carried over on the shoulders of the taller soldiers with the 
water up to their lumpits. 

The passage was but slowly effected, and it W8hs six 
o’clock before the tail of Esrly’s, the last division, reached 
the southern shore and the cavalry squadrons began to splash 
and flounder through the water ; not a single man, however, 
was lost at the ford. 

At the same hour that the Second corps marched by the 
pike road to the ford at Williamsport Longstreet’s infantry 
moved by country roads, which were little better than quag- 
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mires after the rain, to the bridge of boats. Besides the 
infantry there were still a number of guns and some waggons 
sandwiched in among the troops. One of the latter filled 
with wounded went over the side of the bridge and broke 
its framework, causing a delay of two hours before it could 
be repaired. During this time a mass of troops were col- 
lected on the steep bank which bad hidden the bridge from 
Federal reconnoitring parties. They huddled together in 
the darkness and rain, or sat down in pools of water from 
sheer weariness, and many slept. Torches had been fixed 
along the roadway which flickered in the gale, but the light 
thus obtained was very inadequate for the purpose, and the 
grey of the morning still found half the infantry of the First 
corps, and all the Third, massed beside the stream waiting 
their turn, while the enemy’s troops, but six miles distant, 
might any moment discover that the works in front of them 
had been abandoned. At last the bridge was clear of Long- 
street’s brigades and there remained but A. P. Hill’s two 
divisions to cross ; for two of his divisions reduced by the 
losses at Gettysburg had been merged into one under the 
command of Heth. At nine o’clock, just as the passage of 
the Confederate rearguard began, the sharp fire of Federal 
skirmishers brought it to an abrupt conclusion and forced 
the regiments to man a line of hasty entrenchments thrown 
up a mile inland from the bridge. The interruption was 
caused by an advance of Federal Horse, which was easily 
checked, and the march across the bridge was resumed. 

A bright look-out had been kept along the front of the 
Federal army all night, but so silently and skilfully had the 
withdrawal of the enemy been effected that nothing was 
heard to rouse suspicion. With the dawn of day some 
cavalry patrols advanced to feel for the enemy and found 
nothing. A negro from Williamsport reached the Federal 
lines to tell of the fording of the river by large forces, but 
although these reports were conveyed to Meade by half-past 
six, he either disbelieved them or intentionally refrained from 
taking action on them. Kilpatrick and Buford unsupported 
by infantry still clung to the trail of the quarry they had 
hunted so staunchly since the beginning of the campaign. 
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and advancing cautiously, Kilpatrick’s men first came up 
with the Confederate rearguard under Heth on the road from 
St. James’ College. On the road from Hagerstown Blue 
horsemen reached the ford in time to see FitzLee’s cavalry 
brigade dismounted on the blufGs of the Virginian shore, and 
wringing the water from their clothes, while the tail of an 
infantry column was disappearing inland. In the belief that 
they had only to deal vnth a weak rearguard some Federal 
squadrons charged along the road to Falling Waters and one 
pierced its way in among Pettigrew’s brigade. In the short 
m614e which followed all the horsemen were killed or taken, 
but the gallant Pettigrew, who had survived the carnage of 
Gettysburg, was mortally hurt. 

It was not until ten o’clock that the orders to advance 
reached the Federal army corps which set the whole army in 
July 14 , motion. A rapid advance all along the line would 
10 A.M. even then have probably effected the capture of a 
Confederate division at any rate, but no serious attempt was 
made to come to blows ; the cavalry, however, pressed upon 
the retiring troops, picked up stragglers and cut off small 
detachments here and there. Lane’s brigade was the last 
to cross the bridge, and manfully the North Carolina men 
kept off the swarming skirmishers of the Federal cavalry. 
At length their turn came, and the last fraction of the in- 
vading host quitted the soil which had been sanctified by the 
blood of so many gallant soldiers of both armies. It was 
past noon when the last Confederate soldier crossed the 
frontier stream and the bridge was withdrawn. 

With the passage of the Potomac by the Confederate 
army closed that period in the history of the war during 
which the issue really hung in the balance. Thenceforward 
a steady march of events sapped the vital strength of the 
Confederacy and ultimately compelled the surrender of her 
valiant armies. If the war had been confined to the struggle 
which followed on the soil of Virginia, it is hard to say 
whether the Northern victory would ever have been gained ; 
but the occupation by the western army under General 
Sherman of the places whence the Government at Richmond 
drew the means of resistance finally broke up the military 
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power of the Southern States. The campaign of 1864 
around Eichmond was as remarkable for bold strategy and 
for gallant fighting as the one we have described, but never 
again did the Federal Oovemment give their adversaries 
the chance of winning a decisive victory on Northern 
territory. The appointment of Grant as commander-in- 
chief, and the military policy which he had authority to 
carry out, of pinning ail the Confederate armies down to the 
defence of Eichmond and its railway connection with Georgia 
and the Carolinas by ceaseless and energetic offensive, decided 
the war ; and it is probable that no other strategy would 
have achieved the victory. 

In measuring the degree of success or failure which should 
be attributed to Lee’s invasion of the North from the point 
of view of military science, all depends upon what is taken to 
be the object he had in view. It is easy to see by the light 
of subsequent events that the tactical victory on the field of 
Gettysburg, which was within his reach, not only might 
have ended the war, but that it was the only such chance he 
was destined to get. Yet neither the instructions which 
he had received, nor the means placed at his disposal, war- 
ranted the Confederate general to expect a decisive result. 
It was rather a raid on an immense scale than an invasion 
which the Southern army undertook when it crossed the 
border. The progress of events, the opportunities they 
offered, and the confident audacity of his troops, induced Lee 
to play for the maximum ; but it was not until he reached 
the field of Gettysburg on July 1 that betook this resolution. 
In no small measure this delay in appreciating the strategical 
situation compromised the success of the campaign. Aggres- 
sive war does not admit of half-heartedness in design or 
execution ; to strike without hesitation and with all available 
force is an essential condition of success. 

If the expedition be treated as a raid it was successful 
in the highest degree. Cattle, horses, clothing and warlike 
stores of all kinds, without which the army could scarcely 
have kept the field much longer, were captured in abundance. 
The loss of men, though it bore most heavily on the South, 
was yet so severe for the Federal army as to forbid the 
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cautious Meade from any attempt to resume the offensive on 
a decisive battlefield until next winter’s rains had come and 
gone, and the resolute Grant had been chosen to the supreme 
command of the armies of the Union. The loss in superior 
officers, the skilled workmen of the military machinery, had 
been especially severe. On the Confederate side seventeen 
generals commanding divisions and brigades had fallen, 
including Hood and Pender, Pettigrew, Armistead, Garnett, 
and Barksdale, who had been left in a dying condition in the 
hands of the enemy where he fell. Archer and W. F. Lee 
were prisoners. Five Federal generals were killed, of whom 
Beynolds was the most distinguished in rank and capacity. 
Ten were wounded, including Hancock, the soul of the 
defence at Gettysburg, and Sickles, who lost a limb and 
could serve no longer. Two were led into captivity with 
the mournful procession of wounded and prisoners which 
crossed the Potomac; though a yet longer column of 
Southern soldiers wound its way eastward on the Bidtimore 
pike. Among regimental and staff officers of subordinate 
rank the loss had been proportionately great. 

The respect inspired by the daring attacks of the Con- 
federates had much to do with the cautious dispositions of 
the Federal headquarters after Gettysburg. A great chance 
was missed in the retreat from the battlefield itself when a 
single long column had perforce to offer its flank to the 
Federal attacks. The brilliant work of Stuart’s Horse saved 
the first of Lee’s convoys, and prevented the point of passage 
over the river from ^ing seized by the Federal cavalry. 
Protected by their cavalry, the weary foot-soldiers who 
had tramped from the battlefield were able to recover from 
their exhaustion and to take post on the strong defensive 
line chosen by Lee on July 8, while Stuart was driving in 
the Federal horsemen ; so that when McLaws rode through 
his bivouacs in the evening and inquired from groups of his 
men how they felt for another battle, and whether they could 
meet an attack in force of the Federals, they replied in 
chorus, ‘ We’ll make the fields blue with them.’ 

The night of July 13 was also a critical one for the 
Southern army. Had Meade’s troops kept touch with their 
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enemy's outposts by frequent small attacks at different points 
during the night, it would have been well-nigh impossible 
for them to have reached the river bank without the move 
being discovered, and a night attack on the troops in the act 
of crossing either by the ford or the pontoon bridge might 
have reproduced the horrors of the Beresina or of Leipzig. To 
have delivered such an attack would have been extremely 
difficult in the darkness of the stormy night but not impos- 
sible, and the destruction of a considerable fraction of the 
enemy’s army was an object which would have justified the 
hazard. Each great event of the war illustrates the same 
broad principles of action : the need of co-operation between 
cavalry and infantry, and the fact that while every army 
which advances or retires must pass through awkward and 
critical times, yet these chances are reduced to a minimum 
by skilful leadership, and they must be keenly sought for and 
instantly taken advantage of if great successes are to be won. 
Cavalry that can obtain information both by scouting and 
fighting, generals and staff capable of appreciating it and 
acting swiftly upon it, as well as infantry capable of rapid 
marching, are indispensable instruments for the defeat of such 
a general as Lee in commaud of such troops as he led, even 
when greatly outnumbered. 

The retreat from Pennsylvania and the losses of the 
army in battle came as a heavy blow to the Southern 
people on the top of the yet graver disaster by the Missis- 
sippi : but the tidings were received with comrage which has 
never been surpassed in the history of war, and the six 
months’ respite from invasion obtained by Lee’s expedition 
was turned to account in preparing for prolonged resistance. 
After a few days the troops which retreated from Gettysburg 
recovered their confidence ; they remembered their former 
triumphs and made light of their failure. Every Southern 
rifleman recalled with pride that with equal numbers on 
July 1, and with greatly inferior numbers on the 2nd, he 
had attacked and captured hostile positions of great natural 
strength partially fortified. The disaster of July 3 was 
easily forgiven to chiefs who had so often performed what 
appeared to be impossible in snatching victory from the 

x 
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jaws of defeat. An army is like a pack of hounds; it 
loves the huntsman who shows it good sport. 

So far as we are able to judge, another Confederate army 
corps would have turned the scale in the Cettysburg campaign 
even with every fault that was committed, and those faults 
were in no small degree due to lack of sufficient numbers. 
The fatal mistake of leaving behind the cavalry brigades 
of Jones and Bobertson was induced by the fact that the 
long and vulnerable line of communication through the 
Shenandoah Valley was almost destitute of troops and 
within easy reach of hostile raids. So much blood spilt in 
vain, so much heroism which failed of its object, when the 
comrades uffio could have settled the matter were engaged 
at places of subsidiary importance or attempting the im> 
possible in a distant comer of the theatre of war, form the 
tragedy of the story ; the history of the prolonged straggle 
should drive home the lesson that no skiU of the leaders in the 
field, no heroism in the humbler ranks, can be counted on to 
redress the blunders of supreme authority, and that when a 
nation goes to war it is of vital necessity to bring its whole 
resources to bear under the most capable direction obtainable. 

The relations between the generals of the two armies 
which fought at Gettysburg and their respective Govern- 
ments after the campaign are not without interest. The 
people of the North were bitterly disappointed when they 
heard of Lee’s successful retreat, and raised the clamour 
which is often heard on such occasions. Halleck telegraphed 
a despatch to Meade which could only be regarded by that 
general as a direct censure, and which was clothed in some- 
what irritating language. Meade in reply telegraphed the 
resignation of his command, and drew from Halleck another 
despatch stating that no censure had been intended, but only 
a stimulus to greater activity, and that it was not deemed 
a sufficient reason for his resignation. Setting aside the 
general question as to how far he might have interfered with 
the march to the Potomac, it must be admitted that the 
Washington authorities had more reason than on former 
occasions for their displeasure, seeing that Meade had failed 
to comply with a positive order. 
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Lee also resigned his command. In his report on 
Gettysburg he assumed full responsibility for the defeat of 
July 3, and for the comparative failure of the campaign. 
The reply of the Southern President was as wise as it was 
generous : there was no man in the service of the Southern 
States who so entirely held the confidence of the army and 
nation. Lee had therefore to remain at his post, and right 
well did he justify the decision. The mighty campaign of 
1864 before Bichmond was as much a masterpiece of 
defensive warfare as Napoleon’s campaign in 1814, and 
excelled Lee’s own performances at the beginning of the 
war, remembering that each battle reduced his gallant army, 
while the gaps he tore in the ranks of the enemy were 
quickly filled. Lastly and chiefly, he had no Jackson, as in 
1862, and as in the spring campaign of 1863, to execute his 
fine conceptions ; but Lee never repeated the mistake he 
made at Gettysburg of imposing on less able men the tasks 
of Stonewall Jackson. 

Extract from the letter dated Camp Orange^ August St 1S6S, from 
General Lee to President Patois 

... I have been prompted by these reflections more than once since 
my return from Pennsylvania to propose to your Excellency the propriety 
of selecting another commander for this army. I have seen and heard 
of expressions of discontent in the public journals at the result of the 
expedition. I do not know how far this feeling extends in the army. My 
brother officers have been too kind to report it, and so far the troops have 
been too generous to exhibit it. It is fair, however, to suppose that it 
does exist, and success is so necessary to us, that nothing should be risked 
to secure it. 

I therefore in all sincerity request your Excellency to take measures 
to supply my place. I do this with the more earnestness because no one 
is more aware than myself of my inability for the duties of my position. 
I cannot even accomplish what I myself desire. How can I fulfil the 
expectations of others ? 

In addition I sensibly feel the growing failure of my bodily strength. 
I have not yet recovered from the attack I experienced in the past spring. 
1 am becoming more and more incapable of exertion, and am thus pre- 
vented from making the personal examination, and giving the personal 
supervision to the operations in the field which I feel to be necessary. I 
am so dull that in making use of the eyes of others I am frequently 
misled. . . . 

The general remedy for the want of success in a military commander 
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is his removal. This is natural and in many instances proper. For no 
matter what may be the ability of the officer, if he loses the confidence of 
his troops, disaster most sooner or later ensue. 

Extract from the Bejal/y of Jefferson Davie 

Richmond : August 11, 1868. 

... I am truly sorry to know that you still feel the effects of the 
illness you suffered last spring, and can readily understand the embarrass- 
ments you experience in using the eyes of others, having been so much 
accustomed to make your own reconnaissances. ... I do not doubt the 
readiness with which you would give way to one who could accomplish 
all that you have wished, and you will do me justice to believe that 
if Providence should kindly offer such a person for our use, I would not 
hesitate to avail myself of his services. 

My sight is not sufficiently penetrating to discover such hidden merit 
if it exists. ... To ask me to substitute you by someone in my judgment 
more fit to command, or who would possess more of the confidence of the 
army or of the reflecting men in the country, is to demand an impos- 
sibility. . . . 
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Elevbn months elapsed after the battles at Gettysburg 
before the Army of the Potomac stood once more in sight 
of the spires of Bichmond, to prosecute the enter- 
prise which was destined to bring about the fall of 
the gallant city and with it the whole fabric of the 
Confederacy. The road which was traversed in the 
interval led the army through two campaigns fought against 
the Army of Northern Virginia, the first of which occasioned 
less fighting and was therefore less costly in life than any 
of its previous expeditions, while the second was of exactly 
the opposite character, for it led to severer and more san- 
guinary struggles, renewed from day to day and barely sus- 
pended for the few sultry hours of the summer nights, than 
any campaign of the same length and of the same proportion 
m history. 


Back to 
the 

Bappa- 

hannock. 
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It was not altogether hidden from the eyes of Lincoln 
and his advisers that Lee’s failure at Gbttysburg and retreat 
thence presented the best possible opportunity for striking 
home at his reduced forces with the whole might of the 
Union. If orders, despatches and advice could have enabled 
Meade to crush his mighty adversary, Lee would have fallen 
an easy victim in those July days ; but the course of events 
interposed a long delay before another decisive struggle 
between the contending armies could be brought about 
in Virginia; nor could this imtoward result have been 
prevented sdtogether by any exercise of wisdom or energy 
on the part of the Federal generals and rulers. 

Launched in pursuit of the Confederate army, Meade 
actually crossed the Potomac at Harper’s Ferry on July 17 
and 18 ; taking advantage of the protection which the deep 
waters of the Shenandoah afforded to his exposed flank, he 
transferred his whole army to the eastern slope of the Blue 
Bidge, intending by a rapid march southward to secure the 
passes, and thus to cut off Lee’s army from Bichmond, or 
force upon it another offensive battle. The scheme failed. 
Lee by a clever disposition of his rearguard induced Meade 
to strike at it through Manassas Gap, where a small force 
held up the Federal army for several hours ; in the mean- 
while the Confederate main body traversed the mountain 
chain by passes further south, and successfully reached the 
small boroughs of Culpeper, Madison Court-house and 
Orange Court-house. Meade, finding that his enemy had 
slipped from the Valley, and was once more facing him 
athwart the principal line of communication from north to 
south in Virginia, concentrated his army between Warren- 
ton and Warrenton Junction, where it could be easily sup- 
plied by rail. 

The severe fighting and long marches which had brought 
the Federal army back victorious to the Bappahannock had, 
however, used up the forces of men and material to 
Fedeid an important degree. Meade required drafts of 
men for his regiments, remounts and equipment for 
his cavalry, but just at this time the Federal Gov ernme nt 
was in its greatest difficulties to find soldiers trained or nn- 
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trained to replace the ever'increasing expenditure of human 
life. As service in the war had become less popular and the 
dearth of recruits more pronounced, the bounties offered to 
attract them had increased : every possible experiment had 
been tried in terms of enlistment and length of engagement, 
but the Conscription Act had not as yet been enforced. It 
remained as a rod in pickle for those States which failed to 
produce their quota of men. Early in July 1863 a number 
of volunteers who had enlisted for nine months only claimed 
their discharge. Men clamoured for the right to leave the 
army and held back from re-enlisting in the hope of the 
bounties being raised yet higher, or of being able to obtain a 
round sum of money for substituted service in place of 
wealthy men whom the conscription might catch, but who 
might be glad to pay high rather than join the army. This 
state of things produced so alarming a check in the flow of 
recruiting that the Government resolved to enforce their 
right to raise conscripts. 

The invasion of Pennsylvania had not only attracted 
the whole field army of the Union but had compelled the 
Riots in govemors of the neighbouring States to send their 
New York, militia forces to its help; consequently when the 
ballot offices were opened in New York and in the other 
great cities for the conscription there were neither troops 
nor militia available to preserve order and to enforce the 
law. In New York city, where the war had never been 
popular, and which complained of being rated unfairly high 
in the quota of men required of it, advantage was taJcen of 
the impotence of the authorities to resist them by force. 
The offices were wrecked and burnt, and the officials had 
to fly for their lives ; a certain number of armouries were 
pillaged and liquor shops sacked. That night heavy rain 
quelled the excitement of the mob, but the following day, 
encouraged by impunity, it renewed the riots. The fooli^ 
policy of firing with blank ammunition on the rioters having 
Vm.fl the natural result of infuriating without intimidating 
them, the state of things in New York itself and in other 
places became very serious. What might have proved 
a formidable insurrection was, however, held in check by 
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the hundred and fifty regular soldiers from the garrison of 
Fort Lafayette who cleared the streets by firing rapid volleys 
upon the insurgents, but not before much blood had been 
shed and much property destroyed, including an immense 
establishment for the education of negro children, which was 
burnt to the ground by the mob. Instead of receiving 
reinforcements, Meade’s army in Virginia was required to 
send a whole division of the XI corps to New York, and 
detachments of considerable strength from the other corps 
to restore order and enforce the conscription. At the same 
time the cavalry command was sent to Washington, one 
brigade at a time, to be refitted with equipment and re- 
mounts. Thus reduced in strength the army was ordered 
to remain on the defensive, limiting its aggressive movements 
to demonstrations calculated to detain the enemy ; a large 
number of officers and soldiers were allowed to go home on 
leave. 

On August 1 Meade sent a strong division of cavalry 
under Buford to beat up the enemy and, if possible, cut up 
the Southern brigade of cavalry at Culpeper. The Con- 
federates reinforced their horsemen and successfully evaded 
Buford, but the demonstration answered its purpose. Lee 
withdrew his infantry south of the Bapidan, leaving cavalry 
posts to watch the Bappahannock. The Southern army too 
was glad of the respite from hostilities, and as a reward for 
their services a liberal proportion of furloughs was granted 
to the troops. So the month of August passed and the first 
week of September; both armies reposed cantoned in the 
small towns of the district or bivouacking in the shade of 
the splendid forests which surrounded them. Men and 
horses rested their nerves and their limbs, having no more 
formidable enemies to ward off than the hosts of midges and 
mosquitoes which haunt the river valleys of Virginia in the 
hot weather ; this blissful truce was first interrupted by 
news of an impending crisis in the western theatre of war. 

After the surrender of Vicksburg with the large Con- 
federate army invested there, the whole of Grant’s forces 
became available for fresh enterprises, and they were at 
once directed by that energetic leader to assure Federal 
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supremacy along the coast of the Gulf of Mexico. At the 
same time the Cabinet of Bichmond had exerted itself to the 
liongBtieet tO'Sk of reinforcing the army under 

sent to General Bragg which was confronting Bosecrans. 
Tennessee, decree of the Southern Congress which placed 
every male between the ages of eighteen and forty-five at 
the disposal of the State had been enforced to fill the 
muster rolls, and finally it was determined to transfer 
Longstreet’s army corps, less the renmants of Pickett’s 
division, in order to strike a smashing blow at Bosecrans 
before Grant could come to his rescue. 

The news that two of Longstreet’s divisions had been 
sent westward by rail, and that Pickett’s division had been 
brought to Petersburg in order to cover the railway junctions, 
reached Meade’s headquarters on September 9 ; he instantly 
resolved to attack without even consulting Halleck and set 
his scattered troops in motion concentrically towards Cul- 
peper Court-house. The opportunity was indeed a good 
one, for the absence of the First corps and of many men on 
furlough had reduced Lee’s total strength to three thousand 
cavalry and thirty-eight thousand infantry and artillery. 

After Gettysburg the Southern cavalry had been re- 
organised in two divisions commanded by Hampton and 
Cavalry FitzLee respectively, who were raised to the rank 
OT the*** major-general. Each division consisted of 
^ppa. three brigades, and each brigade of four regiments, 
bannock. The failure of the invasion was believed to be due 
in a very large measure to the absence of co-operating 
cavalry from the infantry corps, and in spite of the general 
dearth of soldiers in the South the cavalry arm was in- 
creased to a greater strength than hitherto, but of both men 
and horses a large proportion was away on leave in the 
middle of September. Service in the cavalry had become 
BO popular that it was possible to find volunteers for it 
in greater numbers even than before who brought their own 
horses. 

The work done by Stuart and his men since the begin- 
ning of the war had justly earned the fame which &ey 
enjoyed. The daring raids round the enemy’s flanks and 
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across his communications were the events which had 
caught the popular imagination, but the less dramatic 
though far more difficult and laborious duty of checking the 
hostile cavalry, of watching a broad zone of country so as 
to hide all friendly forces and quickly discover the move- 
ments of the enemy, had been executed with skill and pre- 
cision never yet equalled in civilised war. It was this 
curtain which had clung to the Federal advanced troops 
and which had made possible Lee’s daring strategy against 
McClellan, Pope and Hooker, by effectually hiding the Con- 
federate columns until they were far on their way. Its 
absence had been just as important in the recent duel with 
Meade. 

While the Southern army stood on the defensive along 
the Bappahannock, Stuart had fifty miles of the river with 
its numerous fords to watch. From the railway at Bappa- 
hannock Station to Falmouth, which a branch line connected 
with the Federal depot at Acquia Creek, is but forty miles 
to march by road. At any time the Federals could mass 
their troops for an advance along either railway, and by 
extending a few miles below Fredericsburg or above Bappa- 
hannock Station could turn the defensive line. To screen 
this operation in 1863 and 1864 the Northern commander 
wielded a corps of cavalry not only half as numerous again 
as Stuart’s, but which improved every month until it became 
little if at all inferior in horsemanship and skill at arms to 
the Southerners. Nevertheless the short start which Hooker 
gained on Stuart in the Chancellorsville campaign, when the 
Confederates had reduced their strength to a very dangerous 
extent, was Stuart’s only failure in the all-important duty of 
information and security. The most remarkable part of 
the performance is that in spite of the severe work, want of 
forage, and desperate straits to which the Southerners were 
reduced to shoe their horses, yet the ranks continued to be 
solid on the day of battle and the expenditure of horseflesh 
was astonishingly small. 

It is a pity that more detailed records do not exist of 
what is perhaps the best example extant of cavalry outpost- 
work. We know, however, that all pedantry was put 
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aside; no stupidity or working by rule of thumb was 
allowed to shield men too lazy to use their wits. Messages 
were for the most part sent verbally. Small posts were as 
small as the task in question required. The soldiers being 
almost all accomplished horsemen knew how to get the most 
out of their horses and to look after them in the rough 
bivouacs. The greatest economy prevailed in distributing 
work. Pickets were posted on ground which it was intended 
to deny to the enemy and where their fire could be effective ; 
they were not scattered over the country in a geometrical 
pattern. The general principle of the outpost line was a 
triple chain, the part nearest to the enemy being a line of 
small posts of observation, which were generally designed 
to act as moveable patrols too when occasion required. 
Secondly came the pickets, which held the roads, fords and 
all other paths likely to be used by the enemy ; and thirdly, 
the fighting units, which would generally be a brigade 
quartered together and ready to turn out at the first alarm, 
within an hour’s rapid ride of the most threatened point. 
The work of the patrols was especially skilful and success- 
ful. They were often led by officers of the highest rank ; 
Stuart himself delighted in daring reconnaissance of the 
enemy’s position. It was by such a reconnaissance that 
Stuart and FitzLee found out the weakness of Hooker’s 
right flank at Chancellorsville, and other chances for decisive 
attacks were also discovered by the same dashing tactics. 

The armament of the Confederate cavalry was feeble 
indeed compared with the volume of fire which present-day 
cavalry can deliver ; but the ease with which the soldiers 
handled their horses, the skill with which they turned to 
account the tactical situation by fighting on foot or on 
horse, with fire or shock, in defence or attack, constantly 
imposed on the superior numbers of the enemy, and through- 
out the war contributed an essential share to the prolonged 
resistance of the South. 

In sharp contrast to the good use made by Stuart of 
his power the futile expedition made by Morgan through 
Tennessee stands out as an example of how cavalry should 
not be expended. At the end of June Morgan was in 
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command of a strong brigade of cavalry which belonged to 
Bragg’s army, and which was needed to cover the offensive 
Morgan’s stroke then contemplated, against Eosecrans. With- 
Disastrons out obtaining Bragg’s sanction Morgan gave the slip 
to the Federal outposts, traversed Tennessee and 
penetrated into the heart of Kentucky. Like the other 
raids this one had no leisure to effect permanent harm to the 
enemy. Hue and cry gathered troops of all sorts in pursuit, 
and remarkable though the raid was as an extraordinary 
feat of hard marching across formidable natural barriers, yet 
the inconvenience to the Federals was as nothing to the 
severe loss the Confederate army sustained when Morgan’s 
command was hemmed in, cut up and finally captured. 
His object had been to unite with Lee’s army in Pennsyl- 
vania, where he hoped to collect in arms the sympathisers 
of the Southern cause and all who were discontented with 
the Federal authority. The scheme was foolish not only 
because it was too hazardous, but because Morgan and his 
horsemen were at least as badly wanted by Bragg in Ten- 
nessee as by Lee in Pennsylvania. 

Uniting two cavalry divisions on the plain between 
Brandy Station and the Bappahannock, which had already 
Meade’s often fought Over by the rival cavalries, and 

Advance to which was as well known to them as a drill-ground, 
Culpeper, pleasonton attempted to surprise the Confederates 
at Culpeper, but the two brigades with a battery there under 
Lomax fought a good rearguard action and cleared out 
with the loss of three guns and some prisoners. The Federal 
infantry then occupied the country between the Eapidan and 
Eappahsumock with the intention of continuing their march 
soulhward, but Meade on September 15 received peremptory 
orders from Halleck to stop. The situation in Tennessee 
had filled the Federal Government with alarm, and it was 
unwilling to risk the result of a big battle in Virginia while 
the issue was doubtful in the West, although the reduction 
of Lee’s army gave a very favourable chance of gaining a 
decided victory, and sound strategy would have dictated an 
energetic offensive for the very reasons which induced 
Halleck to hug the defensive. Meade therefore contented 
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himself with reoccupyiag the line of the Bapidan ; he made 
Culpeper the central station for the distribution of supplies 
and grouped his whole army round the little town. 

Following closely on HaUeck’s order to halt came the 
news of the battle of Ghickamauga fought by the combined 
forces of Bragg and Longstreet against the Federals 
Battle of under Bosecrans, which went near to destroying the 
Federal army, and which compelled the Unionists 
Septem- to concentrate their forces in haste. Meade was 
ordered to send the XI and XII corps at once to 
Washington, whence they were conveyed by train to the 
West under Hooker. From the Mississippi Valley Grant 
hurried all available troops under Sherman to the point of 
danger. Thus reduced in strength both armies in Virginia 
accepted an extension of the lull in the fighting on the 
Bapidan. 

In the meanwhile men and horses had steadily been 
flowing into both rival camps. Nine thousand men rejoined 
Both Lee ^ month, while drafts of recruits and the 

and Meade return of the detachments sent to enforce the 
tao^ conscription brought the Army of the Potomac up 
Ootober 9. to seventy thousand men. The former proportion 
of numbers having been re-established it occurred to the 
commander of each army at the same time to strike at his 
opponent. The first movement of the Federal corps having 
been interpreted by the watchful Confederate outposts as a 
further reduction of their army, Lee resolved to play the same 
bold game which had succeeded so well against Pope in the 
same district. FitzLee’s cavalry division with a small force 
of infantry was left to hold the Bapidan as a screen while 
the corps of Ewell and Hill marched round the Federal right 
flank, with the intention of falling on their communications 
with Washington, and of compelling Meade to fight an 
offensive battle near Manassas to reopen them. For several 
reasons it would be more difficult thus to deal with Meade 
than it had been to fool Pope. The former was not only an 
abler general, but the fate of the latter was before his eyes as 
a warning. In August 1862 Lee held the line of the Bappa- 
hannock, in October 1863 he was thrust south of the Bapidan 
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and would have much further to go to reach the enemy’s 
flank and rear. Unfortunately for the South a message from 
their principal signal post on Clark’s Mountain was read by 
the enemy and revealed the scheme, but the first measures 
of the Federal commander were not calculated to diminiHh 
his danger. 

While the Confederate columns were pressing on their 
way Meade rashly divided his forces; French’s corps and 
Gregg’s division of cavalry were left at Culpeper to cover his 
right, while the rest of the army continued its movement of 
concentration to attack Lee in the neighbourhood of Orange 
Court-house. 

An analysis of the movements of the contending forces 
from Octob^ 9 to 20 is of the highest technical interest as a 
Summaiy demonstration of how fat skill in manoeuvre can go 
of the towards gaining important strategic advantages 
oy 0 |. an energetic and wary opponent. A brief 
Hurohea. summary of the eleven days’ operations will make 
October 9. easier to follow a more detailed narrative. On 
October 9 Hill’s corps, after a detour south-west in order to 
deceive the enemy, reached Madison; in the evening the 
Southern cavalry drove in Federal pickets on the James 
City road. 

On October 10 Lee concentrated at Madison. Hamp- 
ton’s cavalry division had a sharp fight with Kilpatrick’s 
October horsemen at Thoroughfare Mountain in which the 
10 . Confederates were victorious and captured two 
thirds of an infantry regiment sent to reinforce the Federal 
Horse. At night the Confederate advanced guard held James 
City. The Federal infantry advancing to the fords of the 
Bapidan were halted by Meade, who at length had become 
convinced that Lee was massing troops against his right 
flank. Buford’s cavalry division had crossed the Bapidan 
at Germanna Ford and had ridden up the right bank in order 
to assist the general advance. Owing to the change of plans 
Buford found no friendly infantry at the fords, but was 
vigorously attacked by FitzLee’s cavalry charged with 
the duty of blindfolding the Federals along the Bapidan. 
Buford was glad to retreat with some loss. While these 
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cavalry fights were taking place Hill’s army corps had 
pushed on to Hriffinsburg and Lee ordered his two wings to 
converge on Golpeper nest morning, where he hoped to have 
a battle. 

But Meade had taken alaxm ; during the night and early 
morning his forces converged on Culpeper, while his cavalry 
October delayed the advance of Lee’s columns. During the 
afternoon and evening the Federal army regained the 
banks of the Bappahannock. Lee occupied Culpeper at noon 
but was obliged to halt in order to distribute rations to his men. 
Now Culpeper is linked to Washington by the railway and by 
the turnpike road so often trodden by armed legions in this 
long struggle. Warrenton Junction is twenty-four miles dis- 
tant by rail, and Warrenton twenty-nine miles by the turnpike 
road from Culpeper. This road and one parallel to it were 
available to Lee, and the railway to Meade. The devastated 
state of the country, however, threw the entire burden of feed- 
ing troops on to the supply service of the respective armies, 
which was of course far easier to maintain along the railw^ 
than by road. If Meade made the best use of his time it 
was impossible for Lee to anticipate him at any point of the 
railway, and the three divisions of Federal cavalry clung so 
closely to Stuart’s two divisions as to prevent that adven- 
turous leader from cutting the railway by a raid. 

A blunder of Meade’s was destined to give Lee the 
chance for which he longed, of severing the Federal army 
October from its base, but the activity of the Federal 
19. cavalry prevented him from taking advantage of 
it by concealing the dispositions of the Federal troops 
until Meade had retraced his steps. On the morning of 
October 12 Meade, believing Lee’s movement to be a mere 
feint, resolved to resume the offensive and marched towuds 
Culpeper with two army corps deployed while the other 
three held the line of the Bappahannock at ten miles inter- 
val. Buford’s cavalry division preceded his advance, which 
was a magnificent spectacle. The broad mass of Blue in- 
fantry tramped across the country ready to come into action, 
while the horsemen, who encountered no serious resistance, 
reoccupied Culpeper to find the birds had flown. Meade 
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halted his two army corps in the dusk of the autumn even- 
ing near Brandy Station. He himself was the prey to 
great perplexity, for though it was clear that the hostile 
army had disappeared from his front, yet no indication of 
the path it had pursued was to be got. While the main 
body of the Federal army had indulged in these bootless 
manoeuvres the two Confederate corps had held on their 
course. Hill, marching by cross roads, reached Amissville, 
and Ewell, with Hampton’s cavalry, occupied Jefferson, but 
the Confederate cavalry was held up by Gregg’s cavalry 
division at Sulphur Spring on the main road. A sharp 
fight took place, in which Gregg became so absorbed that he 
failed to send information to headquarters, an omission 
which was also made by French the leader of the III 
corps at Fayetteville, who had helped to extricate the 
cavalry. These omissions to send news of vital importance 
are the more remarkable that they occur so often in the 
highest ranks. Late in the afternoon several messengers 
carried the information to Meade, who thereupon realised 
his danger and issued orders for a forced march back to the 
Bull Bun, a distance of forty miles from Brandy Station. 
Lee having formed the plan of intercepting the enemy at 
Bristow Station, close to the Manassas battlefield, failed to 
seek as keenly as he might have done for an earlier occasion 
to fall on the hostile flank. 

On the 13th therefore the Confederates continued their 
way and converged by parallel roads on Warrenton, while 
October the Northerners, marching for dear life, reached 
lA Three-Mile Station and Warrenton Junction in the 
afternoon with their advanced guards. Lee was again 
obliged to halt to distribute rations, but ordered Stuart to 
recoimoitre towards Catlett’s Station with a cavalry division 
in order to develop the situation. The Southern Horse 
then swept through Auburn Mills, where a brigade was left 
as a link with the main body. Proceeding towards the 
railway Stuart sighted a vast convoy wearily making its 
way north-eastward. In the dusk he was obliged to 
approach it before he became aware that it was guarded by an 
entire army corps. He then tried to return by the way he had 
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come, but found that in the meanwhile another Federal 
army corps was marching through Auburn Mills, whence it 
had driven his coimecting force so as to interpose its whole 
strength between Stuart and Lee. Stuart was compelled to 
hide his command in the woods for the night. 

In the morning Lee resumed his march. Hill was 
directed to follow the turnpike as far as Buckland Mills and 
October then to march on Bristow Station so as to strike 
the retreating enemy in flank. Ewell was ordered 
to march through Auburn to Greenwich, there to join hands 
with Hill. The retreating Federals, however, were too quick 
for their pursuers, and when Hill reached the railway at 
Bristow Station he found Warren’s corps, the II, drawn up 
behind it ready for action. 

Without proper reconnaissance or other preparation Hill 
launched the Confederate infantry in attack, and a sharp 
repulse was the result. One brigade was severely cut up ; 
three general officers and five hundred men were injured, 
besides the loss of four hrmdred prisoners and five guns. 
Warren having inflicted this check with the loss of only 
two hundred men, skilfully continued his retreat behind the 
Broad Bun and thence to the line of the Bull Bun, behind 
which Meade had fallen back with his whole army. 

The Army of the Potomac strongly posted on the left 
bank of the Bull Bun offered no chance to Lee of a 
October decisive victory. He accordingly set to work to 
15- destroy the railway as effectually as possible in 

order to prevent the Federals resuming their operations. At 
’ Richm ond there was great rejoicing in the belief that the 
two battles of Manassas were to find their complement in 
a third great triumph of the Southern arms and another 
chase of the routed Federals into Washington. At the 
capital of the Union panic as ill-founded held sway for a 
while ; troops were hastily called up from all directions to 
defend the place, and another incursion of hostile forces 
into Maryland and Pennsylvania was expected. Even 
Hafi eck, however, understood that Meade’s situation was 
very different to Pope’s, and on October 15 commanded him 
to resume the offensive, 

r 
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Staart’s skilful manoeuvres checked the Federal advance 
until it was too late to prevent the destruction of a long 

^ stretch of the railway, and the last engagement of 
tnatot the brief campaign was an attetck by the two Gon- 
^ to the federate cavalry divisions combined upon Kil- 
patrick’s command, which had been lured into 
pursuing Hampton’s division while FitzLee lay in wait on 
his left flank. The Federal division only saved itself from 
destruction by the headlong flight of one brigade from close to 
Warrenton right into Buckland, and the rapid retreat of the 
other, an episode which hugely delighted the Confederate 
bivouacs, where it was knovra as ‘ Buckland Baces.’ 

As Lee retreated Meade advanced ; his cavalry for some 
time after ‘ Buckland Baces ’ did not venture far afield, but 
hugged the infantry columns. Bappahannock Station and 
Culpeper were successively reoccupied by the Federals, 
while Lee retired behind the Bapidan; so that a month 
later both armies were in much the same quarters as 
they had quitted for the trial of strength which never took 
place. 

At the dawn of October 12 Lee’s two corps might have 
fallen on the III Federal corps with every chance of 
destroying it ; on the 13th when both Confederate wings 
united at Warrenton, the situation presented a rare occasion 
for a thundering stroke at the retreating enemy stretched 
out in two long unwieldy columns which were struggling to 
get past the Confederate army without a conflict. Why did 
not Lee snatch the chance for which he had marched so far ? 
The reasons are threefold. In the first place the difficulty 
of feeding his men along the road delayed the troops at 
Warrenton, as it had at Culpeper on the 11th. Next in 
importance came the fact that the Federal cavalry, ably 
commanded by Fleasonton, continued to interpose between 
Lee and his quarry ; and lastly it cannot be denied that Lee, 
great strategist as he was, on this occasion, as on the march 
to Gettysburg, clung too long to his preconceived scheme of 
how the campaign should develop, nor did he watch as 
narrowly as he should have done for the first good chance 
to strike. Concentrated in and around Warrenton at noon 
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of the 13th, he disposed of forty-five thoustuid riflemen of 
whom five thousand were cavalry, with one hundred and 
eighty guns. Besides the branch railway to Warrenton 
Junction, distant only nine miles, a numW of roads led 
from Warrenton eastward by which the mobile Confederate 
brigades might have been directed against the left flank of 
the retreating Federal army, and the march of the Con- 
federates on the 12th had been so short that the troops 
might confidently have been called upon for a great effort. 
Instead of despatching two cavalry brigades to reconnoitre, 
four or five well-mounted patrols, led by chosen officers, 
would have located the mass of the Federal army while 
rations were being served out to the infantry, and the 
extreme fatigue of the Northern soldiers, who had been on 
the march with short halts day and night since October 10, 
would have made it easier to surprise them and the result 
more decisive. 

Not only did the two great columns of Federal infantry 
and guns offer an easy target for their enemy to aim at, but 
the principal convoy of their trains was marching through 
Weaversville and Brentsville guarded by cavalry. This 
convoy could not keep up with the other two parallel 
columns and might have been cut off if its whereabouts had 
been known. No serious effort, however, seems to have been 
made to locate it. 

The singulax adventure which befell the two brigades 
with Stuart throws light on the situation of both armies 
Stuart’s on the night of the 13th. Having met the right 
Adrentare. colunm of the Federal army, marching on the 
railway and on a rough road made by the Federal soldiers 
along line, Stuart wheeled his troops about and returned 
up the left bank of the Cedar Bun toward Auburn, where he 
had left bis coimecting brigade. Preceded by scouts, the 
Confederate brigades marched in parallel columns until the 
report was brought to Stuart that an immense column of 
Blue infantry with guns and train was streaming through 
Auburn. The Confederate chief galloped forward to recon- 
noitre ; he quickly perceived that his best plan was to hide, 
for the column was too long to be turned, so he plunged 
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with his whole force into a plantation of young pines, and in 
the close covert the men dismounted less than a quarter 
of a mile from the road by which the endless procession of 
hostile troops was defiling. The whole III corps had passed, 
but before they were out of rifle range the head of the II 
corps appeared. One brigade after another toiled along the 
road in the deepening gloom until at length their bugles 
sounded the ' Halt,’ and the marching column began to 
stack arms and prepare for a short night’s rest. So close 
were the two forces that the Grey soldiers, cowering in the 
undergrowth, could hear the conversation of their enemies 
as they clustered round the fires which were quickly lighted 
all round. A chain of troopers on the edge of the wood 
instantly seized every Federal who strayed there, and holding 
a revolver to his face bade him be silent. A single shot, or 
the escape of one such straggler, would have betrayed the 
situation. The horses remained bitted and girthed up, and 
the order was to mount and charge through the enemy’s 
bivouac if discovered. A captured Federal officer was 
brought before Stuart, who offered a share of his supper ; the 
Northerner replied, * I accept with pleasure because I shall 
be able to return your hospitality to-morrow.’ 

During the night, however, six of Stuart’s scouts walked 
boldly through the enemy’s lines, and made their way to 
Lee’s headquarters to report the predicament of the cavalry. 
Lee was giving his orders for the next day’s march and he 
then added instructions to Ewell for an attack on the Federal 
column at dawn. Stuart’s troopers rested by their horses 
with the reins on their arms, but the unmusical voices of 
the mules which had drawn the ammunition waggons, and 
which could not be induced to remain silent, kept the whole 
force in anxiety all night. When the first faint light of the 
morning gilded the feathery tops of the pines a mist from 
the brook clung to the ground and hid the stems of the 
trees. Suddenly a single nfie shot rang out, followed quickly 
by others, and then the snarling chorus of a musketry fight 
made itself heard as Bodes’ division extended to attack 
the Federal column. Without the loss of a second Stuart’s 
seven guns were unlimbered on the edge of the wood. The 
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Blue soldiers were plainly seen upon the high ground as they 
got under arms in clustering groups. The first few shots 
struck down many men and spread great confusion. Before 
the Federals had recovered from their surprise the cavalry 
had got clear of their hiding place and were trotting down 
the bank of the stream, which they crossed, and they rejoined 
their army after a considerable detour. 

While Ewell had been rescuing Stuart the Third corps 
marched along the turnpike through New Baltimore to 
The Pur- ^vckland, but before this place was reached the 
suit oon- column turned southward, heading for Greenwich, 
tinned. right Federal column, consisting of the VI, 

I and V corps, continued to march along the railway. The 
III under French pushed on from Auburn through Green- 
wich to Gainesville covered by Gregg’s division of cavalry. 
The rest of the Federal cavalry was engaged in protecting 
the long convoys, and the hasty retreat of the Federal army 
somewhat resembled a fiight ; for, although the several corps 
maintained excellent order and moved quickly, about fifteen 
hundred stragglers who could not keep up were captured. 
The II corps, having shaken off Bodes’ Confederates with 
some difficulty, marched rapidly towards Bristow Station by 
a country road, pursued by Ewell for a short distance. 
When Hill’s advanced guard reached Greenwich the Federal 
infantry had already passed the village and Gregg’s cavalry 
was filing through it behind them ; Hill deployed the leading 
brigade of one of his three divisions and FitzLee’s cavalry 
joined in the fray. Heth’s division continued to advance on 
Bristow Station, where, in obedience to Lee’s orders. Hill 
hoped to cut off the Federal rearguard, and perhaps the 
greater part of the Federal army. By the time, however, the 
Confederate riflemen, who were scouting ahead of their 
column, came in sight of the railway, the tail of the V corps 
was crossing the Broad Bun and the head of the II corps was 
approaching from Auburn. Consequently there remained but 
this one Federal corps within reach of attack, though prompt 
measures might have cut it off completely from the rest of 
its army. 

On perceiving the procession of Federal troops Hill 
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seems to have come to the conclusion that he had only an 
escaping rearguard to deal with, which he must detain at 
any cost. No careful reconnaissance, which would have 
revealed the enemy’s real situation, was made, but 
two brigades of Heth’s division and a battery 
were hastily deployed for attack ; a third brigade 
crossed the Broad Bun and advanced towards the 
Hampton’s cavalry division having been under 
arms all night, and FitzLee’s having followed the Federal 
HI corps on the turnpike, there were no cavalry attached 
to the infantry divisions, and once again the absence of 
reconnoitring horsemen brought about a serious reverse. 
General Warren, who had marked the approach of the 
hostile infantry from the railway embankment, quickly and 
skilfully disposed his troops. His leading division, Webb’s, 
formed line along the railway with its right on the Broad 
Bun : his second division. Hay’s, prolonged Webb’s left on 
the railway whose ditch and bank sheltered the Blue regi* 
ments ; while these troops opened a sharp fire, Caldwell’s, 
the last division of the Federal army, having no foe near them, 
swung their left forward so as to flank their own infantry 
facing north along the railway. In rear of the line and in 
the intervals of the brigades the artillery of the corps 
crowned a number of hillocks, and in places fired over the 
heads of the riflemen. The position thus hastily occupied 
was very strong, having a strip of open ground in front of it 
never less than one hundred yards wide. 

The double attack made by Stuart’s hidden cavalry and 
Bodes’ infantry on Warren’s troops at dawn had been 
followed by some sharp fighting, for while the 
Federals were pressed in rear a Grey cavalry 
regiment had thrown itself athwart the path of 
their retreat, and the deployment of a whole infantry 
brigade had been necessary to clear the way. When the 
combat was broken off the Federals marched south-eastward 
so as to strike the railway near Catlett’s Station, while 
Ewell’s corps marched north-eastward so as to unite with 
Hill. Both leaders had about seventeen miles to traverse 
before reaching Bristow Station. Ewell, however, showed 
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far less skill than Warren in resuming his march after the 
skirmish, for he completely failed to join Hill’s corps that 
afternoon, while Warren’s men almost overtook the main 
Federal column whose rear they protected. The first shots 
fixed by Hill’s corps at the retreating enemy had put Warren 
on the alert and he had quickly and smoothly taken up the 
position already described with eleven thousand infantry. 
His riflemen and guns firing from behind the shelter of the 
embankment at the Confederate flank was the signed for 
battle ; Hill immediately turned to attack and sent an urgent 
command to Anderson for support. Wilcox, with the last 
division of Hill’s corps, which had marched in one long 
colunm, was too far behind to assist, but the two divisions at 
hand gave a numerical equality with the enemy ; for crushing 
and decisive victory, however. Hill depended on Ewell’s co- 
operation, which according to Lee’s programme was to be 
counted on between 3.30 and 4 p.m. Hill therefore in- 
structed Anderson to deploy his two leading brigades so as 
to gain touch with Ewell’s corps ; without waiting until this 
was done, two brigades of Heth’s division were ordered to 
attausk after a hot fire had been exchanged. 

Since they had parted from the deadly embrace at 
Gettysburg the two armies had marched many a weary 
Bepulse of often faced one another in battle array 

Confede- without another triad of strength. At labst the 
rates. chance of revenging their fatal repulse on Cemetery 
Bidge seemed to have come to Hill’s gallant soldiers. The 
cry was heard ‘ Put your stickers on the guns ! ’ ftnd 
answered by the familiar rattle of fixing bayonets. Then 
the long line of Grey arose with a mighty cheer atnd emerged 
from the cover of the woods. Directly it showed itself a 
fierce shout of defiamce from the defenders preluded a more 
rapid fire, which at such close range struck down the 
charging soldiers by the score and staggered the advancing 
line. Two brigade commanders were badly bit, but Walker’s 
men on its left penetrated as far as the railway, where, how- 
ever, they were met by a new Federal line thrown back to 
meet them. A North Carolina regiment broke and fled ; then 
the whole attacking force wavered, fell back, and bolted for 
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the cover of the wood, leaving their foremost battery 
exposed to capture and several hundred prisoners in the 
hands of the enemy. 

The check was severe and the loss heavy, but if Hill had 
known the enemy’s real strength and the extent of his front 
he might have renewed the assault with a good chance 
of success, or turned Warren’s right flank. But no cavalry 
patrols were available for the task of searching round the 
hostile position, nor yet for the not less important work of 
linking Ewell’s corps with Hill’s already engaged. Ba£9ed 
and mortified, in doubt as to the enemy’s force and as to 
Ewell’s approach. Hill hesitated to manoeuvre. The fight 
became a stationary duel of rifle and artillery fire which 
inflicted slight loss on the troops screened by cover on both 
sides. Although late in the afternoon the two divisions of 
Confederate cavalry reached the field no further measures 
were taken to prevent Warren’s retreat, while General Sykes 
commanding the V corps having been tardily informed of 
Warren’s danger had countermarched his army corps to the 
assistance of his comrade, so that the opportunity for 
striking at an inferior force slipped through the fingers of 
the Confederate chief. 

In the night Warren’s corps reformed its marching 
column and disappeared across the Broad Bun, whence it 
Warren i^arched rapidly all night and rejoined Meade’s 

disap- army next morning on the left bank of the Bull 

Bun. Here the Federal general had at length 
faced his pursuers with his whole army. At dawn, on Octo- 
ber 14 Warren’s soldiers had beaten off a surprise attack on 
their bivouacs, they marched seventeen miles, fought a 
severe action for five hours and completed the day’s work by 
a long night march initiated within rifle shot of the hostile 
outposts. Such a performance attests the high quality of 
the troops and the brilliant capacity in most critical circum- 
stance of their young general. Lee reached the field early 
on the 15th and rode over it with Hill, who eagerly tried to 
explain the failure. Lee listened in silence ; the scene of 
the combat was still strewn with broken arms, cartridges, 
and equipment. Here and there still lay, in the posture in 
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which it had fallen, the lifeless form of a Confederate soldier, 
whose long hair and tattered uniform were stirred by the 
breeze of the October morning. Lee felt that the whole 
expedition had failed in the main object of bringing the 
Federals to battle under advantageous circumstances, so 
turning to Hill he only said, ‘ Let us bury these poor fellows 
and say no more about it.’ 

Meade was now strongly posted behind the Bull Bun, 
and it was impossible to cut him off from his base with 
Lee’s Washington and useless to attack him in front. 
***”“*• Further offensive operations would have to be 
directed against the Federal right flank, so as once again to 
threaten their posts on the Potomac and Maryland itself. 
For operations on this scale Lee’s army was far too weak, 
but by clever use of his cavalry he induced Meade to believe 
that he really contemplated them. On the 15th Stuart 
made a dashing attack with the fire of dismounted men on 
Warren’s veterans, which caused some loss and confusion, 
and partly avenged the defeat at Bristow Station, but Lee 
had already organised his retreat. On the 15th bis men 
were busy inflicting all possible damage on the railway 
while the cavalry kept the enemy amused. It was not until 
the 19th that the Federals resumed their advance in force, 
but the only collision which ensued between the two armies 
was the defeat of Kilpatrick’s cavalry division by Stuart’s 
combined forces. The result of the whole expedition was to 
damage Meade’s prestige, since he had with greatly superior 
strength been driven back seventy miles without a battle ; 
it also imposed another long delay on the Federals who could 
not resume the offensive along the Orange railway until 
once again it had been repaired sufficiently to be used as a 
channel for supplying the invaders of Virginia. 

Although nervousness for the safety of W’^ashington con- 
tinued to influence the Government, and Halleck’s orders to 
Meade’s army tied it as with a chain to the direct 

Offensive defence of the capital, and so prevented any bold 
Plans. manoeuvres against Lee’s diminished forces, yet 
great disappointment was felt with Meade and openly ex- 
pressed because he had accomplished so little. The general 
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himself was not altogether satisfied with the resnlt of the 
autumn campaign. The Indian summer, as the last fine days 
of November are called, would soon slip by, and then rain and 
snow would fill the rivers and reduce the roads to quagmires. 
If he was to strike at Lee while still weakened by the 
absence of the First corps he must lose no time, and accord- 
ingly the utmost energy was displayed in repairing the rail- 
way and in other preparations. Meade himself wished to 
manoeuvre boldly in order to turn the right of the hostile 
army and establish himself at Fredericsburg. If this 
manoeuvre succeeded, and since Lee’s army lay principally 
round Culpeper it stood a good chance of succeeding, the 
Federal army would have firmly established itself on the 
right bank of the Bappahannock as an advanced base for 
further operations in the spring, instead of having to fight 
sanguinary battles to get there like Burnside and Hooker. 
Halleck, however, vetoed the plan, giving as his reason that 
it would abandon the Orange and Alexandria railway. He 
retained his field army therefore as a local guard to the line, 
instead of making the line subserve the purposes of the army. 
His real motive was the safety of Washington : it was 
what Lincoln in writing to Hooker had called the ‘ old 
difSculty.’ If the army rmcovered Washington for offensive 
purposes it laid Northern territory open to attack. If it did 
not uncover Washington its manoeuvring power was clipped, 
and its enterprise restricted to a single line of advance. 
While the Government never could bring itself to the bold 
scheme of trusting to the operations of their field army to 
keep the enemy employed, and so to stop his offensive 
strokes, the commanders of the Army of the Potomac could 
never bring themselves to attempt in earnest a direct 
advance by the Orange railway. They all tried to com- 
promise the case, and this fact goes far to explain their 
failure. 

An examination of a map showing the roads which 
connect Fredericsburg with the Orange railway at Bealton 
Station, Culpeper, Bapidan Station, and also showing the two 
roads to Orange Court-house, will enable the reader to under- 
stand the conditions under which both commanders laboured. 
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Lee could not prevent the Federals from reaching the 
southern bank of the Rapidan, but he could fight them in 
the difficult country between the Bapidan and the North 
Anna better than in the more open country along the 
Orange railway, where their superiority in numbers and in 
guns was certain to tell. It has therefore been argued that 
it should have been the prime object of the Federal com- 
mander to fight a pitched battle with Lee’s army in a field 
as clear of forest as could be found before the Southerners 
had time to entrench, and the experience of Grant’s ‘ over- 
land ’ campaign goes far to support the suggestion. If this 
theory be correct, then it again demonstrates as a principle of 
strategy that decisive results are only to be obtained by 
striking at the vital point of the enemy’s system, and such 
strategy entails the use of offensive tactics, for which high 
manoeuvring power is requisite and good cavalry. 

The hope was now cherished in the Confederate camp that 
the Federals had had enough fighting and that they would 
Situation ^® P®®'®® until the end of the wintCT. Lee 

of the had fixed his headquarters at Culpeper ; the Third 
corps lay at that place and along the Warrenton 
her 6, road. The Second corps barred the railway. Bodes’ 
1868. division kept watch over Kelly’s Ford, where 
some former entrenchments had been improved and the 
other two divisions took it in turn to occupy Brandy Station 
or Rappahannock Station. At the latter place Lee had 
caused a bridge of boats to be constructed and protected by 
some earthworks on the left bank so that he could cross 
the river to attack the enemy at his pleasure. The Southern 
soldiers, believing that they would remain where they were 
for the winter, set to work to build huts and otherwise to 
make themselves as comfortable as possible. 

Meade had his army in cantonments on both sides of the 
railway and on the line Warrenton-Warrenton Junction. 
On November 5 and 6 he accompanied his cavalry on an 
extended reconnaissance of the Confederate posts on the 
river ; at nightfall on the 6th he issued orders for concen- 
tration. Sedgwick with the V and VI corps was ordered to 
march through Fayetteville on Bappahaimock Station and 
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there to force the passage of the stream. Meade personally 
led the left wing of his army, which concentrated at Betdton 
Station to drive the enemy from Kelly’s ford. Distances 
varying from fifteen to twenty miles separated the Federal 
divisions from their rendezvous but each one arrived punc- 
tually; Sedgwick approached the enemy very cautiously 
and the left wing became engaged first. 

A single battalion of Eamseur’s North Carolina brigade 
guarded the fords of the river in the neighbourhood of 
^ ^ Kellysville, in which village Bodes’ division was 
fo^^the quartered. Small posts of cavalry watched the 
SeRa**** country on the left bank. These were quickly 
driven in by the advanced guard of the III corps, 
v^ber^T* deployed for attack. The bluffs on the 

left bank overlook the loop of gently sloping ground 
between the village and the ford. Under shelter of a wood 
the Federals brought several batteries into action, while their 
skirmishers extended right and left on the bank. Orderlies 
galloped to Bodes, and to Ewell the corps commander, to 
give warning of the attack, while a crackling fire kindled on 
both sides of the ford. The Southern guns were soon silenced 
and Trobriand’s brigade gallantly breasted the stream and 
stormed the opposite bank. Two of Bamseur’s battalions, 
eight hundred men, were deployed, but offered a feeble re- 
sistance. The greater part of one battalion was captured, 
and the other gave way. In the meanwhile, first Bodes’ 
division, then Johnson’s reached the field, and extended a 
solid line across the loop made by the river on which the 
Federal advanced guard had made good its footing. The 
light was failing and Meade, who had as yet heard nothing 
from Sedgwick, peered cautiously at the enemy’s position 
unwilling to strike home until he knew more. Night 
descended on the scene before another collision took place, 
and next morning the Confederate corps had disappeared. 

About one o’clock the head of Sedgwick’s column came 
in contact with Confederate outposts guarding the bridge- 
November l^^ud at Bappahannock Station. Slowly and very 
7, 1 f.M. methodically he prepared his attack. The defended 
works were not strong in profile, were overlooked from a 
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neighbouring height and swept only a small space with their 
fire. The outlying detachments of Southern riflemen were 
therefore soon driven into their trenches. 

Early held the bridge-head with Hoke’s Louisiana brigade, 
but reinforced at once with Hay’s North Carolina men. He 
then inspected the position and came to the conclusion that 
it was not strong enough to resist assault. Lee, however, 
who joined him was of a different opinion, and trading on 
the known reluctance of the enemy to attack he ordered the 
place to be held. The other two brigades of Early’s division 
lay on the right bank within supporting distance, but the 
Federal artillery prevented the deployment of the batteries 
with which Lee designed to flank his works. The twilight 
deepened without any further development ; the soldiers 
on both sides lighted fires, ate their supper and stretched 
themselves out to sleep. 

The silence of the night did not last long ; two brigades 
of Federals were aroused without noise and formed in 
The Night column. The one on the right succeeded in 
Attaok. rushing the Confederate sentries, but the defenders 
quickly seized their arms, lined the parapet and repulsed the 
assault. A rough west wind carried the sound of the firing 
away from Early’s reserves on the right bank, and when the 
flashes of rifles ceased they believed the alarm to be a false 
one. Almost at the same time the second Unionist brigade, 
having stealthily approached, penetrated the works where 
a desperate fight with the bayonet took place. In this 
combat the assailants, having once got through their 
opponents, had all the advantage. The 121st New York and 
6th Maine cut off the Confederate fighting line from the bridge, 
its sole line of retreat, and suddenly the struggle in the stormy 
darkness became a furious encounter between individuals 
and small groups. At last the Confederates became con- 
vinced that they were surrounded and hopelessly out- 
numbered, though in reality two thousand of their men were 
fighting with no more than three thousand of the enemy. 
A rush was made to gain the bridge ; about five hundr^ 
got across it, while some tried to swim the icy stream. 
Fifteen hundred Confederates were captured or cut down on 
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the right bank before Early set fire to the bridge, one of the 
last to cross being General Hays, whose horse ^ke through 
the crowd of men and carried his rider safe back to his own 
lines. Three hundred Federals were killed or wounded in 
this short and bloody combat; four standards and eight 
guns besides the prisoners were captured by them. 

During the night Early’s division quitted the banks of 
the stream and reunited with Ewell’s other two near 
Betreat of Stevensburg, while Dee sent word to Hill to lose 
Oonfede- no time in retreating from the Upper Bappahannock 
through Culpeper to the Bapidan. When daylight 
appeared both passages of the river were in the hands of the 
Federals and a fine opportunity presented itself for isolating 
one of the enemy’s wings so as to defeat it before the other 
could assist. As soon as it was light Meade rode forward to 
reconnoitre ; he could see nothing of the enemy, who had 
already marched some distance, and he had no cavalry at 
hand to pursue. The fruits of victory were consequently 
lost, for the situation of the Confederate army was not 
discovered until it had gained the Bapidan. The Federals 
advanced as they had done before, on November 8, from the 
river to Brandy Station with two corps deployed for action. 
Since they could proceed no further than Culpeper until the 
railway was repaired they took possession of the camps 
which had so lately sheltered their opponents, and made 
immense efforts to repair the bridge over the river, which 
they effected by November 19. 

The new line taken up by the Confederate army after the 
disastrous and humiliating loss of the Bappahannock position 
The T.{na extended from Liberty Mills to Clark’s Mountain 
of the near to which Lee fixed his headquarters, and 
^^P*^**^ thence to Verdiersville with outposts on the Mine 
Bun. As before. Hill’s corps was on the left and Ewell’s on the 
right, and once again the Confederate soldiers set to work to 
construct huts and to raise light entrenchments covering the 
fords. Although the Federal army lay so close, it does not 
seem toihave been believed that the fighting would be renewed. 
The winter vrith its rain wm rapidly closing in, and it was 
not thought that the railway could be repaired until the 
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end of the month. Nevertheless every precaution was taken 
against a fresh surprise. Stuart’s troopers patrolled the 
banks of the Eapidan and the turnpike road from Orange to 
Yerdiersville, which connected the right and left wings and 
' which facilitated concentration. Lee’s army reduced again 
by numerous furloughs to less than fifty thousand men, 
protected the railway line through Orange Gourt*house to 
Gk>rdonsville ; if the enemy passed the Bapidan below him 
Lee lay upon his flank and could attack him in the Wilder- 
ness. But Meade was aware of the numerical weakness of 
his adversary, and was determined to force another battle on 
him. For this purpose he planned to concentrate the Army 
of the Potomac swiftly and secretly on his left, so as to 
cross the Bapidan, where Hooker had passed it in the 
spring. 

I^l 3 ring on his troops and commanders to march with 
the same punctuality as had enabled him to seize the fords 
Mmde’s Bappahannock, Meade set his forces in 

Disposi- motion on November 26 in three columns. The 
the m corps were to march on Jacob’s Ford ; 

Bapidan. II corps was directed to seize the turnpike by 
way of Germanna Ford ; and the V and I corps were sent to 
Ely’s Ford to gain the plank road at Parker’s Store. Gregg’s 
division of cavalry was to cover the left flank of the army 
and protect its wheel to the right, which Meade foresaw 
would be necessary to meet the enemy’s first concentration, 
though he hoped by rapidly turning Lee’s right to induce 
hiTn to retreat southward into the more open country 
traversed by the Orange railway. The success of the scheme 
depended on the rapid concentration of the Federal corps at 
the fords, their transfer to the right bank in a single day, 
and finally on harmonious action of the three columns 
divided by the tangled thickets of the Wilderness, in the 
teeth of an active foe who had already conquered on this 
ftfttnft ground and who knew it well. 

Heavy rain on November 23 postponed the movement 
till the m idnig ht of the 25th. Meade reckoned that the 
whole army would cross the Bapidan before night on the 
26th, and that by noon of the 27th it would be in possession 
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of the coveted roads. Each column had a pontoon troop ; 
each man carried three days* rations, and five rations a man 
were carried in the carts; all baggage was reduced to a 
minimum, and it seemed as if nothing could mar the execu- 
tion of the first part of the plan. The departure of the ' 
columns was fixed for two hours before daybreak, which 
meant that the men must get under arms and the column 
be prepared to move during the night. The left and centre 
columns were punctual, but the III corps was late in start- 
ing, and only reached the river at noon, two hours after the 
others. The ford had not been properly reconnoitred, and 
the banks were found to be too steep for the passage of 
artillery and waggons, which had therefore to go round by 
the next ford. Considerable delay ensued in placing the 
pontoons ; the rain having swollen the river it was found 
necessary to construct trestles to prolong the bridges, for the 
fords were too deep to he waded with safety. While this 
delay occurred the long column of foot-soldiers and waggons 
was compelled to crawl, now halting altogether, now moving 
forward a little, so that when the sun set on November 26 
the leading corps of each column were still crossing, nor was 
the passage of the army completed till next morning. 

The early morning of the 27th found the Federal army 
much exhausted by their exertions of the preceding thirty- 
Lee’s DU houTS. Warren’s corps had pushed along the 
poBitioiu, plank road from Germanna Ford, but French’s corps, 
tiie iii^ fell into confusion among the labyrinth of 
heavy tracks which led from Jacob’s Ford and made 
little or no progress. Two Federal divisions of cavalry 
guarded the right flank of the army on the 26th, and were 
designed to keep the attention of the Confederates fixed on 
the vicinity of the railway by demonstrations of activity. 
Stuart, however, quickly penetrated this well-worn device 
and gave notice to Lee early in the day. A little later the 
march of a strong Federal column was reported on the road 
through Stevensburg. Before nightfall Lee was aware of 
the enemy’s scheme and promptly issued orders to meet it. 
Ewell was to march along the turnpike and parallel roads to 
attack the enemy’s column in flank before it emerged from 
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the Wilderness, while Hill was to hurry to his assistance. 
Dawn of the 27th saw the long files of Grey soldiers march- 
ing eastward with the grim intention of punishing their un- 
mannerly foe for disturbing the repose of winter. 

The reader who has studied the campaign of Chancellors- 
ville is already familiar with the district which now became 
The arena of another passage of arms. As on May 1, 

Western SO on November 27, the Federal army had estab- 
E^e of lished itself on the south bank of the Eapidan ; its 
Wilder- advanced troops were on the main road which 
traverses the northern part of the forest from east 
to west, and a start had been gained on the enemy, who 
was, however, rapidly approaching to stop further progress, 
but this time from the west instead of from the east. It 
was just as essential for Meade as it had been for Hooker to 
get clear of the woods, and time, as so often happens in war, 
was the prime factor in the situation. If Meade could have 
done as he wished he would have turned eastward instead 
of westward in order to seize Fredericsburg and the Marye 
Heights, but stringent orders bound him to the Orange 
railway and Lee soon guessed the conditions which handi- 
capped his opponent. 

Bising in the ridge which carries the plank road through 
the woods the Mine Bun collects the waters of a number of 
The ravines which it empties into the Bapidan a mile and 
Mine Run. a half above Jacob’s Ford after cutting the turnpike 
and Bapidan Station roads almost at right angles. From 
the latter to its mouth the small stream has cut out a winding 
course between steep banks ; they rise on an average one 
hundred feet above the sole of the valley which is some six 
hundred yards broad. It forms a sort of boundary ditch to the 
forest, for although the woods stretch westward of it, yet 
the country soon becomes more open. On the left bank of the 
Mine Bun Lee determined to take his stand so as to bar the 
turnpike and plank roads, while he could quickly cut off the 
Federal army from its base if it should try to march south- 
ward without fighting. Time was essential to enable Hill 
to come into line with Ewell, which would be possible before 
dawn of the 28th, if the Federate could be checked till then. 

z 
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Ewell, therefore, with Jackson’s old corps, had to repeat the 
manoeuvre of May 1 by engaging the Federals before they 
emerged from the jungle. 

A series of costly fights had sadly reduced the number 
of the comrades who had taken part in Jackson’s last enter- 
prise ; to those who still remained with the Second corps 
the edge of the Wilderness brought back thrilling and 
melancholy recollections. But the tradition of the glorious 
feat of arms had penetrated the hearts of the conscripts 
when they joined, so that all Ewell’s soldiers were deeply 
stirred as they climbed the steep bank of the Mine Bun and 
strode once more into the sombre glades which concealed 
their persistent enemy. 

Although every hour was of value, yet Meade’s army 
made very slow progress on the 27th. Warren’s corps 
November marching by the best road easily reached Locust 
27- Grove, where it came in contact with Southern 
cavalry and opened fire vyith a battery to announce the fact. 
Sykes with the left column had still farther to go, but the 
Federal cavalry pressed forward along the plank road until 
it met a Grey brigade sent by Stuart to block the way. A 
skirmish ensued in which the infantry of the Y corps came 
to the aid of the cavalry, driving the Confederates westward 
before sunset. On the right, however, misfortune had over- 
taken the Northern army. 

The march of the III corps from Jacob’s Ford had 
brought its advanced guard in contact with Johnson’s scouts 
about 9 A.M. At this encounter the Federal commanders 
became disconcerted. Meade’s orders to push on to the turn- 
pike were plain and reiterated ; the sound of Warren’s battery 
emphasised the necessity of obeying them, but the fear of 
Confederates lurking in unknown strength on their path 
paralysed the energy of General French, who checked his 
column, countermarched, and at last became engaged in a 
confused struggle with the hostile division, which lasted until 
it was nearly dark, and which cost him a loss of seven 
hundred men. Johnson, having accomplished his object of 
delaying the Federals, then fell back upon the Mine Bun. 

The same thick mist which had so often hindered 
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operations was clinging to the damp woods on the morning 
of the 28th, when the Federal army resumed its march. The 
right column continued its advance until it came abreast of 
November corps at liocust Grove ; a general advance 

28. -^j^as then made by the II and VI corps, supported 
by the I and III corps along the turnpike, and through the 
woods north of it, while Sykes closed the V corps into Locust 
Grove. The troops marched in parallel columns by the 
forest tracks, which were sodden with the recent rain, in 
winding processions of Blue with colours furled and an arch 
of brown leaves overhead. The generals rode on in front and 
soon came upon the deep ravine of the Mine Bun. Looking 
across it, they beheld a busy crowd of men felling trees, 
digging energetically and making every preparation for their 
reception. Up and down the valley they rode with the same 
result. Sedgwick on the Federal right and Warren on the 
left closely studied the hostile front to find its weak point 
while the columns closed up and piled arms within the woods, 
but right along the valley as far as the source of the stream 
the Southern riflemen extended. Hill’a corps had arrived 
overnight and the whole Confederate army directed by Lee 
himself was now hard at work fortifying the new position. 

Strongly posted as they were Meade had everything to 
lose by waiting. If he meant to attack at all he should have 
done so without delay, before the enemy had had leisure to 
finish the breast-works, but he could not bring himself to 
risk the throw. All day the Federal generals reconnoitred 
and the Confederate soldiers dug, felled trees and dragged 
them to tbe crest of the slope. For more than six miles the 
position extended, but both Warren and Sedgwick found 
what they reported to be weak points on its southern and 
northern extremity. Meade accordingly ordered an attack 
by both his wings, while the centre reduced to a single corps 
pressed along the turnpike road. The rest of the army was 
disposed in two groups under Warren and Sedgwick, but 
Warren’s objective was three miles south of the turnpike, and 
it could only be reached by the road from Locust Grove 
already traversed and cut up by the V corps. 

Warren set out at daybreak on the 29th, meaning to 
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gain the plank road and so to strike at the enemy’s extreme 
right. It was late in the afternoon before he reached his 
goal and deployed his troops south of the plank road as 
November ^^.r as the railway. Hill had made a correspond- 
ed- ing movement, and leaving a few battalions to 
connect with Ewell, had thrown his right flank beyond the 
plank road. He had not, of course, had time to raise fresh 
breast-works, and if Waxren had attacked at once, superior 
numbers might have gained a victory ; but Warren felt 
bound to concert his action with the other wing, so he first 
carefully studied the ground, and then rode off to Meade’s 
headquarters. At six o’clock the final arrangements were 
made for the morrow; as soon as Warren’s guns were 
heard, the Federal right which overlapped the enemy should 
storm the opposite bank after an artillery preparation, and 
if either wing were successful the centre should attack also. 
No fighting took place on the 29th, but while the Federals 
were shifting their troops about, the Confederates continued 
to improve and extend their breast-works. 

After long hours of darkness the troops on both sides 
rose from their cold bivouac under the trees for a mortal 
November combat. At eight o’clock the Federals were to 
80. open fire, and Warren’s corps was then to charge 
across the ravine. The story goes that when Warren made 
a fiual survey of the enemy’s line he was greatly impressed 
with its strength, and with the entrenchments they had 
made in the night. On returning through his brigades 
'massed under cover for the assault, he perceived that each man 
had fastened a bit of paper on his jacket and ascertained 
that they, believing the assault would be repulsed with 
destructive loss, had written their names and regiments on 
the tickets which had caught his eye. Whether or no this 
story is true, Warren changed his mind. While the woods 
re-echoed with the roar of the Federal batteries north of 
the turnpike, and the soldiers of the II corps, tormented by 
suspense, awaited the command to risk their fate, Warren 
sped to Meade’s headquarters and explained his inaction. 
Meade returned with him and concurred in his view. The 
battle was suspended all along the line, and the afternoon 
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of the 30th was spent in concentrating towards the turn- 
pike with the object of attacking at that point, the centre 
that is of the opposing lines. 

Warren’s action in suspending the assault involved a 
very heavy responsibility, and cannot be held up as a pattern 
to be copied. When a general attack upon the enemy has 
been decided upon, it is too late to shirk the issue, or to 
refuse the co-operation of a portion of the army, however 
important. Special circumstances may justify such an 
extreme measure in a subordinate general, but they would 
generally depend upon a fresh situation having arisen since 
the attack had been planned, which does not appear to 
have been the case in this instance. The difficulties of man- 
oeuvring with large forces in the Wilderness were very great, 
but it cannot be said that the Federal army was well handled. 
Besides the needless delay and purposeless fight on their 
right flank on November 27, the processional movements 
along the enemy’s front were never concealed from him by 
action at other points of the line. No attempt was made 
to surprise the foe ; in every projected attack he not only 
had ample warning but leisure to entrench also. On the 
29th the energetic action of Bosser’s brigade of Confederate 
cavalry, which had ridden round Warren’s column to attack 
his rear, helped to paralyse his action, and the fire of this 
skirmish borne by the wind and echoing through the woods 
raised the possibility that some such expedition as Jackson’s 
at Chancellorsville was being attempted. On the evening 
of the 30th Generals Hampton and Stuart personally recon- 
noitred through the thicket, hoping to find a chance of 
repeating Jackson’s successful coup; on his return Stuart 
concerted with Lee a great offensive stroke, but the concen- 
tration of the Federals toward their centre induced Lee to 
wait for another day, in the hope that the enemy would 
attack and be disastrously repulsed. 

The next morning a great mass of Blue infantry crouched 
in the woods north and south of the turnpike awaiting 
Deoem- Orders to storm the centre of the Confederate 
beri. position. Its defenders, however, had not been 
idle. At this point, hitherto unmenaced, breast-works had 
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arisen as if by magic in the night, so that the centre of the 
linA presented as forbidding a front as the right flank had 
the day before. Another long reconnaissance having satisfied 
Meade that the task of breaking through the hostile position 
was beyond his power, he resolved to give up the attempt. 
Then the question arose as to what was next to be done. 

The only solid fruit of the expedition which lay within 
the reach of the Federal chief was to seize and hold 
Fredericsbturg. When no attack on his position took place 
Lee feared that Fredericsburg had become the Federal goal 
and resolved to attack in his turn ; but Meade considered 
himself bound by Halleck’s orders to the Orange railway. 
Should he then renew the attempt to turn Lee’s right flank 
by marching southward through the Wilderness? Meade 
soon convinced himself that this scheme was impracticable. 
He had consximed more than half the supplies which he 
had brought and there were but three days’ rations left. To 
replenish he must call up fresh convoys from the left bank 
of the Bapidan, but if the army moved southward its com- 
munication with Germanna Ford would be at the mercy of 
the enemy. Lastly, the state of the roads and the time of 
the year greatly increased the difficulty and danger of man- 
oeuvring against Lee while his army was undefeated. Meade 
determined therefore to retreat. As soon as it was dark 
his infantry followed the guns and waggons already started 
towards the fords, so that when the Southern infantry 
advanced along the plank road at dawn on December 2 they 
met no one. On December 3 the Army of the Potomac had 
regained its cantonments, and the warfare which had caused 
so much blood to flow since Hooker began his campaign in 
the spring ceased for the year 1863. For one year more 
the defenders of Virginia were able victoriously to repel the 
invader, and to exact from his devoted legions a stiU more 
fearful toll of the bravest and best before the encircling 
hosts of the North accomplished their stupendous work. 

The match between Lee and Meade in the months of 
September, October, and November has greater interest 
for the professional than for the lay reader. For the former it 
is full of useful lessons. It emphasises the principles of 
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strategy which the preceding campaigns have illustrated. 
The importance of the prestige which attaches to a vic- 
torious general, and the liberties he may in consequence 
Com venture to take with a cautious adversary is once 
mentson more apparent. The ruling condition of success 
the Cam- in an aggressive campaign is seen to be a tireless 
watch for any opening the enemy may give and not 
to allow any preconceived plan to interfere with an unexpected 
chance, but above all it demands a cavalry superiority in 
order to know of such openings in time, and in order to take 
advantage of them. Once again the fact becomes apparent 
that the manoeuvring power of an army depends upon the 
discipline of its infantry on the march, the skill and know- 
ledge of its generals and their staff officers, and, most 
important of all, upon the efficacy of its cavalry in the work 
of screening and reconnoitring. 

As a study of troop-leading the movements first of Meade 
in his advance to the Eapidan, countered by Liee’s flank 
march to Warrenton and the subsequent manoeuvres of the 
Confederates to force on a battle, are worthy of recollection. 
For any man who aspires to be a judge of military operations 
it is worth while to notice the marching powers of the two 
armies in the zenith of their excellence, and the deciding 
advantage in mobility which the possession of a line of rail- 
way for supplies gave to the Federals over their antagonists 
who depended on a road, even in the short distance between 
the Bapidan and the Bull Bun. More than once each side 
forfeited the chance of striking a dangerous blow by looking 
too long before the leap ; while HilFs attack on Warren at 
Bristow Station failed from the opposite fault, Le. want of 
proper reconnaissance and want of proper connection between 
the attacking forces. In fact there was failure to make the 
best use of good horsemen, both as staff officers and patrol 
riders. 

That the net result of the three months’ campaign was 
favourable to the defence cannot be wondered at when it is 
remembered that Meade’s army was hardly if at all superior 
in fighting power to Lee’s, in spite of a certain numerical 
preponderance, and that the Federal commander was 
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debarred from making the best use of his chances by the 
inflexible instructions of his superiors. Either an energetic 
offensive such as Meade had initiated when Longstreet’s corps 
was sent away to Tennessee, or the capture of Fredericsburg 
with a firm footing on the right bank of the Bappahannock, 
promised important advantages as against slight risks. The 
result of Grant’s operations in the following spring prove that 
the complete defeat of Lee’s army by Meade’s, in the 
autumn of 1863, was hardly possible ; but the adoption of 
the route which Grant eventually chose in his march to the 
James justified Meade’s plan of seizing Marye’s Heights when 
he stood between Lee and Fredericsburg on November 27. 
Had the Federal army entrenched itself in a position covering 
the oft-disputed passage of the Bappahannock at that point, 
it would have been almost impossible for the inferior numbers 
of the Confederates to drive it back across the stream, and 
thus a starting point for the next campaign would have been 
gained, which in Grant’s skilful hands might have proved 
of great value, and which at any rate would have rendered 
unnecessary the costly and bootless march through the 
Wilderness. 
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Ulysses Simpson Grant was the somewhat whimsical 
name of the great captain who led the Federal armies in 
g. their final campaigns against the Southern power. 
Grant. He had had a most remarkable and chequered 
career. After serving twelve years in the army, in 1854 he 
retired into private life and found it very hard to earn a living. 
Just as Napoleon had known evil days when he tried to live 
by subletting apartments in Paris, so the conqueror of the 
Confederacy was at one time reduced to collect small debts 
for his neighbours, and eked out his resources by fetching and 
selling faggots in the suburbs of St. Liouis. At the outbreak 
of the war he was in straits for money and, as generally 
happens in such cases, his friends fell away and avoided 
him. His first application for military employment was 
ignored. In May 1861, however, when the magnitude of 
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their peril dawned on the Federal authorities, they became 
less particular, and Grant’s appointment as a colonel of 
volunteers was confirmed in Washington. His rise was 
rapid. 

Little as his personality pleased his employers in peace, 
the test of war proved him to be of sterling stuff, and his 
leadership in the task of organising the Federal forces in 
Missouri and Illinois was gladly accepted. His first 
important success was the capture of Paducah, which con- 
trolled the confluence of the Ohio and Tennessee rivers. 0:i 
November 6 he led three thousand five hundred troops to at- 
tack an entrenched camp at Belmont on the west bank of the 
Mississippi above Columbus, but the expedition failed. Then 
Halleck became Federal commander-in-chief in the West, 
and though Pope was his favourite subordinate he quickly 
recognised the talents and grit which distinguished Grant. 

At the end of January 1862 Halleck sent Grant with 
thirty thousand men and seven gunboats under Commodore 
Foote up the Tennessee river to capture Fort Henry 
Donelson and Fort Donelson on the river Cumberland, which 
flowed near and parallel to the Tennessee. Both 
places were swiftly reduced by Grant, who insisted 
on ‘ immediate and unconditional surrender.’ The capture 
of Fort Donelson with thirteen thousand prisoners on 
February 16 had important local effects, and cheered the 
Northern people for the coming contest. While Pope 
marched victoriously down the Mississippi gaining control of 
its course reach by reach. Grant pushed through Tennessee, 
occupied Nashville, the State capital, and divided the Con- 
federate forces under Beauregard and Sidney Johnstone. 
One hundred miles south of Fort Donelson the Federal 
leader halted to await the reinforcements, which Halleck had 
sent him under Buell and Nelson. Easy success seems to 
have made him careless, for at Shiloh, April 6, he was 
surprised by the combined forces of S. Johnstone and 
Beauregard, and his army was almost routed. The fall of 
Johnstone and the indiscipline of the raw Confederate forces 
among whose ranks the victorious onslaught had spread 
disorder, saved the Federals from disaster. Grant was able 
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by mighty personal exertions to rally his army, and on the 
morrow, having been joined by Buell and Nelson, the Federal 
forces turned the tables and compelled the enemy to retreat. 
Shiloh was a savage scuffle between two imdisciplined hosts 
of armed men ; it was one of the bloodiest encounters of the 
war proportionately to the numbers engaged. 

In July 1862 Halleck was summoned to Washington 
and Grant was given the command of the forces destined to 
clear the valley of the great river, and to reduce 
® Vicksburg, the principal stronghold which barred 
its course. At the same time a Federal army under Banks 
based on New Orleans, which had fallen to a combined 
attack by land and sea, marched up the river and invested 
Port Hudson. 

Grant’s campaign against Vicksburg was the great oppor- 
ttmity of his military career which made his name and secured 
for him the foremost place among the Federal generals. 
His army organised in four army corps and numbering 
seventy thousand men was supported by a strong flotilla of 
gunboats, but the distances to be traversed were enormous, 
and the engineering difficulties seemed no less puzzling than 
the problem of supplying the army in the heart of the 
enemy’s cotmtry, while engaged in the leaguer of the enemy’s 
strongest fortress. Various ingenious schemes to construct 
canals past Vicksburg for the Federal steamers having failed, 
on December 27, 1862, Sherman, the ablest of Grant’s corps 
commanders, attempted to rush the Confederate defence and 
thus end the struggle. A sanguinary repulse was the result. 

Checked in his advance from the north Grant hit on the 
bold scheme of crossing the Mississippi, and moving down 
its western bank so as to strike at the Confederate communi- 
cations westward and southward. Lincoln disapproved of 
the scheme, but Grant persisted in it. He recrossed the 
Mississippi thirty miles south of Vicksburg, and on May 14 
he stormed and captured Jackson, the State capita], to the 
relief of which Joseph Johnston was pressing with twenty 
thousand men, while Pemberton lay on his other flank -with 
forty thousand troops. Leaving Sherman to check the Con- 
federates at Jackson, Grant now turned upon Pemberton’s 
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army, which he signally defeated on the Big Black Biver, 
and drove into the redoubts of Vicksburg May 18. The 
fortress was then closely invested and cut off from all com- 
munications vrith the south and west. Never having been 
supplied for a long siege, it speedily began to suffer 
from want of food, as well as from the repeated attacks and 
ceaseless bombardment pf the Federals. On July 3, 1863, 
the same day that Lee suffered the fatal reverse at Gettys- 
burg, Pemberton consented to Grant’s terms of almost ‘ un- 
conditional surrender ’ at Vicksburg, and on the following day 
the great American anniversary saw the Stars and Stripes 
hoisted on the ramparts. 

Great was the triumph of the North and boundless the 
gratitude of the President, who generously •wrote to the 
victor, ‘You were right and I was wrong.’ The fall of 
Vicksburg reduced the Southern forces by forty thousand 
men, and severed the States west of the Mississippi from the 
rest of the Confederacy. It was the event of the greatest 
military importance which had yet happened excepting only 
Lee’s failure to conquer at Gettysburg. Grant employed 
the next three months in firmly establishing the Federal 
authority along the banks of the great river, in opening up 
the railways and in driving Joseph Johnston’s corps out of 
Mississippi State. The exertion of the summer campaign 
amid the enervating heat of the low-lying lands had caused 
much sickness in the army, and Grant himself suffered, but 
took no leave from his command. He worked incessantly, 
declining sturdily to be made a hero by politicians and 
journalists, who beset his path and lay in wait for inter- 
■views. 

In mid-September came the nevra that the Confederates 
had concentrated against Bosecrans’ army, which they 
defeated at Chickamauga on September 20. The 
nooga. popular voice designated Grant as the general to 
repair the disaster, and he was invested with supreme com- 
mand of the Federal forces west of the Alleghanies. Direct- 
ing Sherman to march to the threatened point through 
Northern Alabama, a distance of three hundred miles. Grant 
himself proceeded there by rail. He found Bragg, the 
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Southern general, blockading Chattanooga in a spiritless 
fashion, and for a whole month Federal reinforcements kept 
arriving under the nose of the Confederate commander. On 
November 23 Grant made a combined assault on his besiegers 
with the forces of Hooker, Thomas and Sherman, who had 
just arrived ; he utterly defeated and scattered them with 
immense loss. Bragg was chased twenty miles into Georgia, 
and the Federal forces set about preparing for the stern 
contest which loomed in the future before they could claim 
the right to penetrate further into Georgia. Meade’s failure 
during the same period to inflict any decisive defeat upon 
Lee’s army left no rival to Grant in the general estimation, 
and in February he was called upon to take supreme com- 
mand of the United States armies both of the east and 
west. 

The battle of Chattanooga had set the seal to Grant’s 
fame ; he now became the idol of the nation and the hero 
of the press. In the army his success evoked no such 
jealousy as the rivalry of former leaders had given rise to. 
Meade cheerfully agreed to give place to him or to serve 
under him, and the tact and modesty with which he accepted 
honours and good-fortune helped him on his way. In truth 
Grant’s career in the west must be considered one of the 
most fortunate in history. From the start he commanded 
troops superior in number, resources and morale to the 
adversary, and except at Shiloh he was opposed to generals 
of but moderate capacity. That he successfully gauged their 
mediocrity and exploited the feeblenesses of his foe is a strong 
proof of his ability. His strategical insight and tactical 
skill improved with every experience. The gigantic struggle 
which he waged in 1864 showed him to be beyond doubt a 
leader of the first order, yet perhaps history would have 
had another tale to tell if Lee or Jackson had been pitted 
against Grant in the early days of his successful career. 

If Grant was fortunate in his opponents, he was no less 
so in the colleagues who rose to high command with the 
Sherman, army of the West. Of these the most distinguished 
was Sherman, little if at all inferior to his chief in military 
genius. Sherman succeeded Grant in the command of 
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the western army ; his operations in 1864 and 1865 were 
more successful than Grant’s roimd Bichmond, and finally 
consummated the ruin of the Southern power ; but then he 
was not opposed to Lee nor to the Army of Northern 
Virginia. Sheridan, McPherson, Thomas and McClemand 
all rose to high command and gained great reputations. 

On March 8, 1864, Grant came to Washington knowing 
none of those in authority and having hardly any acquaint- 
aiant and ^^ces in the capital, where he had been but once 
Lincoln, before, for a single day. Accompanied only by his 
young son he had quietly taken up his quarters at Willard’s 
Hotel, where he was, however, soon found out by an enthusi- 
astic crowd of admirers, whose officious demonstrations em- 
barrassed the modest general not a little. His first meet- 
ing with Lincoln took place the same evening. Grant was 
conducted into a room crowded with high officials, generals 
and members of Congress, in the midst of whom towered 
the President’s lean figure. The two men formed a great 
contrast in appearance. Lincoln’s expressive countenance, 
clean shaven but for a tuft of beard on the chin, and lit up 
with humour and sympathy, resembled Grant’s impassive 
features as little as the tall lithe figure of the statesman 
recalled the broad short frame of the soldier. But they 
soon understood one another. The heart of both was set 
in the same cause. Both were free from affectation and 
pose ; and, what was most important, the conceptions of both 
as to the military policy to be pursued were now the same. 
Lincoln had learnt at last the fatal folly of divided control 
and dispersed forces. At the eleventh hour he came to 
understand that the war required the controlling hand of the 
first soldier in the Union with supreme power. It was well 
for the North that the rival President had not even at that 
tardy date recognised the same truth. If Lee had been 
invested with the same authority as Grant in March 1864 
the task of the latter would have been far more arduous and 
there would doubtless have been a yet more instructive 
chapter of military history to record. 

Under the wing of Stanton, the War Secretary, Grant was 
introduced to the crowd who struggled to shake hands with 
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him. So keen was the competition to approach the hero 
that finally he was compelled to stand on a sofa beside his 
friend, blushing and stammering thanks for the warmth of 
the reception. But this worship was not to his liking. 
Having received his new commission from the President and 
having returned thanks in a few simple and dignified words,*' 
he left Washington as soon as possible to visit the canton- 
ments of the army on the Orange railway. In close con- 
sultation with Meade he planned the prosecution of the next 
campaign. Both generals also paid a flying visit by sea to 
Portress Monroe ; then Grant returned to the Western 
army, having thus inspected both wings of his widely ex- 
tended command. The Anaconda scheme devised by 
McClellan was at length to be a reality, and the crushing 
of the rebellion in its gigantic coils an accomplished fact. 

It was from Nashville, the centre of the immense Federal 
line, that Grant as the lieutenant-general issued his first 
general order on March 17 ; he then betook himself once more 
to Washington to confer with the President and to make 
final arrangements for the Spring campaign. Stanton, the 
War Secretary, had hitherto been a stumbling block to the 
commanders in the field from his love of meddling with their 
business and because of his influence with Lincoln ; but 
Grant’s firmness and reticence impressed him with the 
wisdom of letting the new general go his own way. Grant 
in his Memoirs describes his most important interview with 
the chief of the State. Lincoln having assured his general 
of the staunch support of the Government, and of its inten- 
tion to leave his hands unfettered, proceeded to suggest the 
line of operations which in his opinion promised the best 
results. McClellan would have volubly demonstrated its 
weakness, and would have conveyed more offence than con- 
viction. Grant listened in meditative silence, and it seems 
probable that his bearing on this and other occasions did 
almost as much to inspire confidence as his wonderful record 
of victory. It is worth while to reproduce the gist of Lin- 
coln’s plan, if only to show how limited was the insight of 
the great statesman in military art after his many experi- 
ments and unrivalled opportunities of acquiring knowledge. 
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The President proposed an advance against Bichmond 
between two of the rivers which converge east of it, so that 
the flanks of the Federal army would be secured in the 
operation ; he failed to see that not the assailant but the 
defender would gain by limiting the zone of conflict, by 
reducing the front to be guarded, and by preventing the out- 
flanking movements which are always to be dreaded from 
superior numbers. Harmonious relations, however, between 
the two continued to prevail, and preparations for the 
renewal of the struggle in the Spring on a greater scale than 
heretofore proceeded apace. 

The five army corps comprising the Army of the Potomac 
were consolidated into three, the 11 under command of 
Grant Hancock, the V of Warren, and the VI of Sedg- 
joinsthe wick. Each corps was now composed of four 
strong divisions and the IX corps under Burnside 
Potomac, was added to the command. One of Burnside’s 
March 24. ^jyjgjQng consisted of negroes. Each corps was 
separately inspected, the muster rolls were closely scrutinised ; 
great preparations were made for replacing casualties and for 
tending the large number of sick and wounded which Grant 
well knew would be on his hands very soon after taking the 
field. The reception accorded by the army to its new chief 
was not marked by enthusiasm. The soldiers of that army 
had seen McClellan’s place filled by Halleck and Pope with 
great reputations gained in the west, and by Burnside and 
Hooker, all of whom Lee easily defeated. Meade alone had 
made head against him, and Meade’s extreme caution little 
satisfied the prevailing thirst for decisive results. The 
superior officers, however, received Grant on his arrival with 
proper loyalty and supported him staunchly to the end. He 
fixed his headquarters as commander-in-chief with Meade, 
who continued nominally to lead the Army of the Potomac. 
Philip Sheridan, the best cavalry leader of the western army, 
was chosen to replace Pleasonton, who was not popular with 
his superiors in spite of the brilliant services he had rendered 
in the previous summer. General Andrew A. Humphreys 
was Chief of the Staff, and it is from his detailed history of 
the ‘ Virginia Campaign of 1864 ’ that the most reliable 
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account of its events is to be got. Halleck was relieved of 
his post ‘ at his own request.’ 

It is a remarkable fact that the three great conquerors 
of the nineteenth century far from being appreciated in 
Character their early career all fell into disgrace with their 
ofOrant. first employers. Napoleon was flung into prison 
and narrowly escaped execution. Moltke retired from the 
service of Denmark and lived to lead the armies which 
chastised her. Grant had sunk into obscure poverty when 
the misfortunes of his country gave him his chance. 
Marvellous as were the successes he achieved as a com- 
mander in the field and military statesman, yet perhaps his 
chief claim to greatness rests on the character which 
dominated jealous rivals, compelled the confidence of his 
superiors and held the devotion of his troops through the 
darkest hours. No great man in history surpassed Grant in 
simpleness of purpose and freedom from sham and pretence 
of all sorts. He was wise, modest and brave. That he was 
not a great master of tactical science must be conceded, 
but remembering how little incentive he had received to 
think out its problems until he was of mature age and had 
been for six years a civilian, it was not to be expected that 
he would shine in the field which of all others requires 
many years of long and thoughtful study. As a strategist 
he was inferior to none of the American generals. His 
grim determination to persevere in spite of a holocaust 
of victims has been denounced as heartless disregard of 
human life, but his chivalry to the vanquished and tender 
regard for his sick and wounded show him in a very different 
light. It is hardly open to question that the real cruelty lies 
in dallying with war. The most humane as well as the most 
politic action when once rifles are pointing at one] another 
is the one which quickest brings about a decision. Bespect 
for human life should inspire due preparation for war and 
relnctsmce to engage in it wantonly, but should not interfere 
with true strategy, when once the dread arbitrament has 
been resorted to. 

It would perhaps have been well for Grant’s memory as 
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a national hero if his name had never been identified with a 
political party, if all the States, victorious and vanquished 
alike, could have claimed his fame as a common source of 
pride. The wounds of war heal quickly compared with the 
festering sores inflicted by peaceful strife, and the ballot- 
box leaves resentments which rankle long after the loss 
of battles has ceased to be other than a stirring episode of 
history. 

In general the scheme which Grant set himself to carry 
out was the same which McClellan had devised two years 
Grant’s brought more energy and con- 

Planfor centrated purpose to its execution. Better than 
1864. McClellan he understood the importance of time 
and the need to harass the enemy’s forces every day of the 
week. He therefore planned a simultaneous advance of all 
the Federal forces in the first week in May, after concentrat- 
ing them as far as possible, and after providing for the 
retention or occupation of localities vital to the final result. 
Thus while Sherman’s army of the West was reinforced to the 
greatest possible strength, two army corps numbering together 
thirty-four thousand troops under Butler were left on the 
banks of the James, to detain Confederate forces there or to 
seize the enemy’s capital if it was too incautiously denuded 
of troops. Sigel with a corps of seventeen thousand men was 
to press up the Shenandoah Valley so as to deprive the 
enemy of its resources, which had hitherto proved so useful 
to him. Sufficient garrisons were left to hold conquered 
territory, and all the remaining might of the North was 
throvra into the attack upon Lee’s hitherto invincible army. 
The enemy’s field forces formed the immediate objective 
of the Federal attack, which was so directed against his 
capital and its railway communications, as to compel the 
Confederate armies to fight in the field chosen by their 
adversaries. For Sherman, Sigel, and Butler the line of 
advance was dictated by imperious local circumstances, but 
to Grant’s army there offered itself a wider choice of roads 
to Bichmond. 

The principal strategic advantage of the South in the 
coming contest would be its interior position. The danger 
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constantly existed that the Confederate Government would 
place Lee in supreme command of all its forces, and that, 
while the army under Sherman was held at bay, 
the Over- a concentration of forces would be hurled upon 
land Cam- Army of the Potomac. To put the utmost 
possible pressure upon all the enemy’s troops, and 
not to relax it for a day, was the most obvious method to 
prevent this concentration. Before he was summoned to 
Washington, Grant had committed himself to the opinion 
that the Army of the Potomac should be conveyed by sea 
to the banks of the James, there to begin its next campaign. 
Whether he deferred to the well-known wishes of the 
Government that Washington should be covered by a direct 
advance, or whether he was converted to the opinion that it 
was best to attempt the ruin of Lee’s army by the overland 
route, is uncertain. It may, however, well be believed after 
the proofs Lee had given of his offensive capacity, that 
Grant was afraid to leave him for two or three weeks to 
work his will in some daring expedition. The road to 
victory still lay over the ruin of Lee’s army, and that might 
be accomplished more easily sixty miles from Richmond 
than in the near neighbourhood of the Confederate base. 

The attack by the overland route having been resolved on, 
there still remained a considerable choice of roads. Should 
the Federals turn the right or left of the Southern army, and 
if the former should it commence its advance from the fords 
of the Eapidan which led into the Wilderness, or attempt 
to avoid that unfavourable ground by seizing a bridge-head 
at Fredericsburg and moving thence direct on Richmond ? 
Each of these lines of advance had been unsuccessfully 
attempted, each had some points of advantage over the 
others. To turn Lee’s left, using the Orange and Alexandria 
railway for supplies, gave the Federals the best chance of 
winning a great tactical victory. The country was suffi- 
ciently open to admit of the deployment of their superior 
forces on a broad front, and gave scope to their superor 
artillery. Tactical defeat would as before compel Lee to 
choose between being cut off from Richmond or having 
to abandon the railway system south of Gordonsville and 
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the Shenandoah Valley. The risks involved were, however, 
proportionately great. Every mile of the railway in its rear 
would have to be guarded as the Federal army advanced, 
which would speedily reduce its fighting strength. The 
Shenandoah Valley on his left and Bichmond on his right 
gave Lee opportunities for shifting his base and for daring 
manoeuvres. The country was exhausted and all supplies 
would have to be brought by rail; the large number of 
wounded with which the Federal army would soon be charged 
would also depend on the railway for transport to a place of 
safety. Grant finally decided that his strength was inade- 
quate to the enterprise ; he resolved instead on moving by 
the straightest road to Bichmond, which lay through the 
Wilderness. 

The country to be traversed and its peculiar difficulties 
have been described in discussing Hooker’s campaign, but 
Grant preferred to encounter them rather than give the 
enemy the chance of disputing the passage of the Bappa- 
hannock at Fredericsburg. He seems to have believed that 
the line of the river would afford the enemy the means of 
checking his superior forces, and therefore resolved by rapid 
movement to surprise the passage : he was also not without 
hopes of getting right through the Wilderness before Lee’s 
forces were sufficiently concentrated to bar his progress. In 
this he underrated the energy of his foe, and the difficulty of 
conveying all the trains of the army across the Bapidan and 
along forest roads to the southern edge of the Wilderness. 

■ysniichever way the problem was regarded it presented 
colossal difficulties. To outwit such a general as Lee, 
to demoralise and destroy such troops as he led, even with 
a twofold superiority of numbers, was a stupendous under- 
taking. Every Federal soldier knew that there was no 
royal road, no short cut to victory, but that, however 
skilfully they were led, very bloody fighting and many 
doubtful days must be endured before they reached the end 
of their task. It was therefore with quiet determination to 
do its utmost and to endure the worst that the Army of the 
Potomac resumed its pilgrimage, and who can doubt that 
this spirit of patient courage, and it alone, enabled the 
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Federal troops to face the appalling experiences of the cam- 
paign without demoralisation ? The movement round Lee’s 
right when once accomplished enabled the Northern host 
constantly to change its ^base, and to open fresh avenues of 
supply and communication by the navigable estua>ries of the 
Virginian rivers. Every such movement also brought it in 
closer contact with the fleet and facilitated movements of 
troops by water to reinforce the invading forces at any point, 
or to open up a fresh line of attack. The strategy of the 
enterprise was consequently the most cautious which could 
have been adopted, but the tactics by which Grant sought 
to carry out his plan were bold to the verge of rashness. 
Belying on his numerical preponderance and inexhaustible 
resources of men and material, he tried to overwhelm the 
enemy by repeated attacks wherever he was met with and 
however strongly he was posted, ‘to wear him out if by 
mere attrition.’ A summary of the principal events of the 
campaign from May 4, when he crossed the Bapidan, to 
June 18, when he failed in the storm of Petersburg, will 
show what fortune attended this method. 

Although the Southern Government maintained a defiant 
attitude and the spirit of the great majority of the people, men 
Exhaua- women, still supported the war with energy, 

tionofthe yet the signs of exhaustion had become more 
South. unmistakeable as the winter wore on. There were 
still some two hundred thousand men in the field to resist 
the five hundred thousand invaders, but the means of 
meeting the losses of another campaign did not exist. The 
Gettysburg campaign, Vicksburg and Chattanooga had 
deprived the Seceding States of troops which could not be 
replaced, and the disastrous issue of the fighting had for the 
first time really exposed the interior of the country to 
attack. In May 1864 there was no semblance of war on 
even terms, of a struggle on the frontier which might be 
carried on to Northern soil ; the Confederacy was definitely 
thrown on to the defensive to stave off if possible the deadly 
embrace of the invaders. The history of these times makes 
it hard to decide whether to admire most the splendid 
patriotism of the North, which persisted so staunchly in the 
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apparently impossible task after such failures as Frederics- 
burg and ChancellorsTille, or the desperate resolution of 
the Southern population which made greater sacrifices of 
property and life than any community in modem history. 
The intense personal feeling aroused by the stmggle is 
illustrated by Lincoln’s exclamation of agony in December 
1862 : ' If there is another man out of hell as wretched as 
I, then I pity him ! ’ After Federal victories had isolated 
the Southern forces in Louisiana and food was increasingly 
hard to obtain for the Confederate troops in that state, the 
division commanded by Prince Camille de Folignac which 
was half starving showed signs of insubordination. The 
Prince collected his men and harangued them. ‘ I wish I 
could tell you,’ said he, ‘ that matters are likely to improve, 
but on the contrary I fear harder times are in store for us. 
It is for you to decide whether the cause for which we are 
fighting is worth the sacrifices we are called upon to make.’ 
Thenceforth he had no more murmuring from his soldiers. 
In days of peace and plenty the heroic elements in national 
life are too often absent altogether, and it is such a crisis as 
war alone brings about which searches out the real worth 
of a nation, and leaves it on record as an offset to much 
suffering and loss. 

At the end of April Lee’s army, consisting of the three 
corps of Ewell, Hill and Longstreet, less Pickett’s division 
Bi iim ti on Petersburg, still occupied the cantonments it 
ofoppos- had taken up after Meade established himself at 
ug Forces, Culpeper. Lee’s headquarters were at Orange 

Court-house; Stuart lived in camp hard by, but 
the main body of the cavalry was quaxtered south of 
Fredericsburg for the sake of forage. Longstreet had been 
sent back to the army in the middle of April at Lee’s urgent 
request, and his two divisions were quartered at Gordons- 
viL'e. It is not apparent why they were not moved closer 
to the Bapidan as soon as Lee convinced himself that Grant 
would cross the river below him. As will be seen the delay 
in bringing Longstreet’s forces to the first battlefield 
nearly caused disaster. Ewell’s troops were disposed to 
guard the line of the Bapidan east of the railway, while 
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Hill’s picket line extended across the roads to Culpeper west 
of it. Cavalry posts and patrols kept vigilant watch and 
rapid concentration of all three corps to front or flanks was 
provided for. 

The strength of the army on May 4 was nearly forty- 
nine thousand infantry, five thousand artillery, and seven 
thousand cavalry. The repose of the winter months had 
restored its morale and brought hack many convalescents to 
the ranks. Bight through the wet and cold weather the 
troops had suffered from want of blankets, clothing and 
regular supplies of sufficient food. Often but one day’s 
meagre rations were at hand, so that Lee was worn by 
anxieties which his superiors at Bichmond should have 
prevented at any cost ; but the army had already performed 
such miracles in defeating the well-supplied hosts of the 
enemy that it was taken for granted the feat would be 
repeated in spite of the tremendous preparations in the 
North which could not be concealed. As the spring ad- 
vanced bringing with it the immediate prospect of more 
hard fighting, which meant woimds and death to many of 
the survivors of past dangers, it is not surprising to learn 
that the solemn situation and the peril of their country 
induced a spirit of religious fervour in Lee’s camps along 
the Bapidan. Services and prayer meetings were often held, 
and the general from policy and inclination encouraged the 
movement. An army is seldom more dangerous than when 
it is filled with religious enthusiasm. 

Grave as the situation was known to he by superior 
officers, the trust with which Lee inspired his men and the 
recollection of former victories kept up their courage and 
confidence. They calmly awaited the advance of the enemy 
in the belief they would serve Grant as they had served 
McDowell, McClellan, Pope, Burnside and Hooker, each of 
whom had brought vastly superior numbers against them. 
It cannot he said that the army in 1864 was more formid- 
able than it had been in the spring of 1863, but as the 
sequel will show it had not deteriorated. 

Crossing the Bapidan we find the Federal troops mainly 
grouped around Culpeper with outposts on the stream. 
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Bight along the railway by which its daily food was brought 
troops were cantoned for protection of the line as well as 
The Fede- to facilitate supply. Furlough had been freely 
ml Army, granted to officers and men; crowds of civilians, 
journalists and traders swarmed in the camps. Society at 
Washington welcomed many of the officers with dances and 
dinner-parties until Grant suddenly stopped all leave, cleared 
his camps, and at the end of April cut off all communication 
with Washington as far as he was able. The three corps of 
Meade’s command, the II, V, and VI, had an average strength 
of twenty-five thousand infantry and artillery, and Bum- 
side’s IX corps was of about the same size. The cavalry 
corps under Sheridan had eleven thousand mounted men in 
three divisions, so that nearly one hundred and twenty 
thousand troops supported by large reserve^ stood ready to 
fall upon the sixty thousand Confederates. 

On May 2 confidential orders for a swift march to 
Germanna and Ely’s Fords were issued. Each man was to 
Orders to ^^*7 Cartridges, three days’ complete rations 

March, besides three days’ bread. Beef for three days was 
to be taken on the hoof. The trains were to be 
massed under the command of one officer with a guard of 
one thousand two hundred infantry from each corps. With 
the troops marched the fighting trains only, that is the 
forage, ammunition and ambulance carts which would 
be immediately required. One cavalry division was to cover 
the front of the army, the other two having seized the fords 
were entrusted with the duty of protecting the baggage 
trains, which were ordered to cross the river at- Culpeper 
Mine and Ely’s Fords after the II corps. The V and VI 
corps were to cross by Germanna Ford so as to form a flank 
guard to the army. The order enjoined an advance through 
the forest on the 4th, and indicated Spottsylvania Court- 
house as the objective. From Culpeper to Germanna Ford 
was twenty miles by road ; from the fords to Spottsylvania 
is rather less, but the road from Ely’s Ford to Chancellors- 
ville was but a track. Two roads would be available for the 
troops, but the trains would move in a single column to the 
river. 
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As soon as it was dark on the evening of May 3, the 
Federal corps pushed their preparations, and shortly after 
MMnight midnight their advanced guards were busy throwing 
May 3. pontoon bridges over the river. Before dawn the 
bridges were constructed and positions taken up to cover the 
passage. Parties of horsemen then pressed forward along 
all the roads through the forest south, east and west, while 
the infantry in dark columns filed along the roads between 
the two rivers silent and thoughtful. As the light increased 
the haze of dust stirred up by marching troops in many 
directions attracted the notice of the watchful Confederate 
posts. Then word was brought to Ewell that a cavalry 
patrol had seen the baggage train of a large force on the road 
to Bichardsville. There could no longer be any doubt ; the 
long-expected attack was developing. 

The information was swiftly conveyed to Lee and spread 
through all the Confederate cantonments. Troops rapidly 
getting under arms, waggons being packed, mounted 
derates men cantering to and fro, enlivened every little 
m ^4 ’ village and camp along the Bapidan which sheltered 

■ Southern soldiers. Ewell’s brigades were soon 
tramping to gain the turnpike road. The sunshine of the 
lovely May morning glittered on their arms and lent an air 
of respectability even to the shabby uniforms of the men, and 
to the rough tsickle of the guns and waggons. The lean and 
wiry horses seemed to understand that the game was afoot 
once more and moved briskly in the teams. By midday of 
the 4th the whole Confederate army had been alarmed and 
the furthest divisions of Hill’s and Longstreet’s corps were 
getting under arms. The Second corps was already well on 
its way. 

The attack had been expected by Lee, who was kept well 
informed of the enemy’s doings. He had warned Jefferson 
Davis of the extent of the Federal preparations, and of the more 
formidable character of the new general and his resources. 
On May 2 he had met a group of his superior officers on Clark’s 
Mountain, and had then warned them to be in readiness, 
indicating the lower fords of the Bapidan as the enemy’s 
probable point of passage. When the news reached him of 
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the hostile march he could not conceal his satisfaction that 
Grant was about to launch his army into the jungle which 
had made it possible to defeat Hooker and to foil Meade. Lee 
promptly resolved to attack Grant’s flank as soon as his 
troops were fairly committed to the woods ; with this inten- 
tion he ordered the whole army to concentrate on the Mine 
Eun as speedily as possible, but directed the commanders of 
the Second and Third corps to avoid a general action until 
the First corps was within supporting distance. The pike 
was assigned to Ewell and the plank road to Hill. Stuart 
was already on his way to collect his two cavalry divisions. 

The main features of the country in which the con- 
tending armies met once again has already been described : 
Battile sinuous couTse of the river with its tributary 

field of ravines ; the rib of land parting the waters of the 
the Wil- Eapidan and the Po, followed by the two roads 

Q6ni6SS« 

and railway-cutting from west to east, connecting 
Orange Court-house through Chancellorsville with Frede- 
ricsburg; the thick woods which clothed the ground and 
especially the dense thickets on the western edge of the 
forest ; the two small streams between whose ravines was 
contained the densest jungle of the Wilderness; the Wil- 
derness Bun and seven miles west of it the Mine Bun, 
which formed the western boundary of the forest. With 
these principal features the reader is already familiar, but a 
close scrutiny of the large-scale map is necessary to appre- 
ciate the distances covered by the different corps in the first 
week of the campaign, and the several roads by which the 
two armies reached the battlefield of Spottsylvania Court- 
house. 

All day on the 4th the Confederate troops marched and 
the Federal trains defiled over the river and up the steep 
May 4. bank into the woods. By noon, the hour at which 
half the Southern force commenced their concentration, the 
heads of the two Federal columns of infantry were halted 
at Wilderness Tavern and Chancellorsville respectively, after 
helping the engineers to construct the bridges. They might 
easily have pushed on several miles further, but Grant con- 
sidered it more prudent to close up his army while the 
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trains crossed the river and proceeded southwards. It was 
not until 5 pm. on May 5 that the whole baggage of the 
army got across. At 1 p.m. on the 4th Grant telegraphed to 
Burnside to make a forced march to Germanna Ford, which 
he might be expected to reach at nightfall on the Sth, 
haying forty miles to cover with his rearmost division. 

While the masses of both armies drew nigh to one 
another the cavalry had already come in collision and the 
reports of Wilson’s Federal patrols indicated that large 
hostile forces were moving eastward on both the plank 
and pike roads. Grant’s orders for the Sth, issued from 
Meade’s headquarters at 6 p.m., May 4, were as follows. 

‘ The following movements are ordered for May 5 ; — 

‘ 1. Major-General Sheridan will move with Gregg’s and 
Tabert’s cavalry divisions against the enemy’s cavalry in the 
Grant’s direction of Hamilton’s crossing. General Wilson 
Orders for with the 3rd cavalry division will move to Craig’s 
Mays. meeting-house on the Catharpin road. He will 
keep out parties on the Orange pike and plank roads, the 
Catharpin road and Pamunkey road. 

‘ 2. Major-General Hancock, commanding the II corps, 
will move at 5 a.m. to Shady Grove Church and extend his 
right towards the V corps at Parker’s Store. 

‘3. Major-General Warren, commanding the V corps, 
will move at 5 a.m. to Parker’s Store on the Orange plank 
road and extend his right towards the VI corps at Old 
Wilderness Tavern. 

‘ 4. Major-General Sedgwick, commanding the VI corps, 
will move to Old Wilderness Tavern on the Orange pike 
as soon as the road is clear. He will leave a division to 
cover the bridge at Germanna Ford until informed from 
these headquarters of the arrival of General Burnside’s troops 
there. 

‘ 5. The Eeserve Artillery will move to Corbin’s Bridge 
as soon as the road is clear. 

‘ 6. The trains will be parked in the vicinity of Todd’s 
Tavern. 

‘ 7. Headquarters will be on the Orange plank road near 
the V corps. 
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‘ 8. After reaching the points designated the army will 
be held ready to move forward. 

‘ 9. The commanders of the V and VI corps will keep 
out detachments on the roads on their right flank. The com- 
mander of the II corps will do the same on the roads in his 
front. Their flankers and pickets will be thrown well out, and 
their troops be held ready to meet the enemy at any moment. 

‘ By command of Major-General Meade.’ 


The situation contemplated by these orders is well worth 
studying. A defensive battle by the II, V and VI corps to 
fend off Lee’s flank attack until the arrival of the IX corps 
would seem to have been Grant’s intention from the order 
to park the trains. Grant did not know precisely what 
forces Lee would dispose of on the 5th, but he knew that 
Lee could not have more than fifty thousand infantry at 
most to oppose to his sixty-five thousand with twenty 
thousand following close in support. 

He may well have surmised that Lee could not bring up 
all his forces until late in the day, and in fact only five 
divisions took part in the attack, about thirty thousand men. 
It is worth considering whether Grant would not have done 
more wisely to have prescribed a vigorous offensive in case 
the two armies should come to blows. 

Like Hooker, Grant was much relieved at getting over 
the river without a fight. At nightfall on the 4th, he held 
the same positions as Hooker’s right wing on the night of 
April 30, 1863. 

The heads of Ewell and Hill’s corps halted on the pike 
and plank roads with advanced posts at Locust Grove and 


Battle 
of the 
Wilder- 
ness, 
May 5. 


New Hope Church. Their advance westward was 
resumed early on the 5th, but was very cautiously 
conducted. About noon, however, Ewell’s leading 
brigade came into collision with the V corps two 


miles east of Locust Grove. The sharp fight which followed 


inaugurated the great battle of the next two days. When 


the presence of a strong hostile force on the pike road was 
notified to Meade, he sent orders to Warren to form line to his 


right, and to attack. He commanded Hancock to halt and 
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to make arrangements for joining Warren if necessary. 
Sedgwick was ordered to move from the river bank by the 
lane from Orange Grove to the pike in order to fall upon the 
enemy’s flank. The woods greatly impeded the execution 
of these orders, which were consequently but slowly carried 
out. In the meanwhile the Confederate troops arriving by 
the pike and plank roads deployed and came into action 
across the two roads from the head of Flat Creek through 
Hagerston’s and Chewning’s farms to the railway. A san- 
guinary and indecisive struggle swayed to and fro during the 
afternoon. The Confederate left wing gained considerable 
advantage, but the two divisions of Hill’s corps which com- 
posed their right, though successful at first, were much used 
by the masses of Hancock’s corps as it gradually came into 
action. 

Fear of a flank attack induced the Federals to echelon 
large reserves in rear of either flank, and their left was to 
some extent paralysed by the active Confederate cavalry 
which engaged Wilson’s cavalry divisions on foot and con- 
veyed the impression that infantry was also present by their 
heavy fire. Darkness closed the struggle leaving the com- 
batants in position about half a mile apart. During the 
night hasty breast-works were constructed by both sides. 

Ere the sound of firing had ceased to re-echo in the 
wooded ravines Grant had issued orders for a combined 
May 6. attack on the two hostile groups holding both pike 
and plank roads by the II, V and VI corps. The IX 
corps was ordered to support it. Prisoners taken on the 
5th gave information of Longstreet’s impending arrival and 
so revealed the opportunity lost in the morning. In order 
to redeem the mistake if possible by falling upon the enemy 
before Longstreet’s approach, the attack was planned to 
take place soon after dawn. 

The Confederate left beat off the assailant with heavy 
loss, and in turn assumed the offensive without inflicting 
much more harm than it suffered; but on the right the 
diminished and exhausted soldiers of Heth and Wilcox’s 
divisions after a short resistance fell back into the woods 
before the fiery onslaught of Hancock’s troops. They, 
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however, held on to Tapp’s fafm and the clearing north of the 
road, so that the left of Hill’s line was thrown back and for 
a time severed from Ewell. Confederate defeat was averted 
by the arrival of Longstreet’s two leading brigades, which 
came along the plank road at the ‘ doable quick ’ until abreast 
of Tapp’s farm, where Lee was personally directing affairs. 
Cheering lustily the new comers threw themselves upon 
the disordered Federals and flung them back. Anderson’s 
division of the Third corps which had been left on the 
Bapidan came up soon after the First corps had reinforced 
Hill north of the road. By 7 A.M. the Federal attack was 
held in check. 

Encouraged by his success and inspired no doubt by 
Jackson’s famous stroke the year before, Longstreet disposed 
Long- divisions to assail the enemy’s flank, 

street while he bore down on their front with the other, 
wounded, ^ most difficult matter to get the attacking 

lines into preliminary position, and while personally assisting 
to direct the manoeuvre, Longstreet and his staff received a 
volley from his ovra men, which struck him dovra severely 
wounded and killed the gallant General Jenkins of South 
Carolina. This misfortune occurred but three miles from 
the spot where Jackson was killed in exactly the same way. 
As when Jackson fell, so now, confusion and delay occurred 
with the Southern commanders. Lee rode into the front 
lines, and perhaps because he thought the opportunity had 
passed, suspended the assault. It took place later, but the 
enemy having had time to rally and reinforce, it was 
repulsed. 

Daring the afternoon Grant made the greatest exertions 
to combine all his forces for a simultaneous attack. Bum- 
side had come into line and the cavalry was 
Fight^ massed on the left flank. At the same time Lee 
in the contemplated exactly the same thing. He saw 

Evening, troops Were more than a match for the 

hostile masses who fell over one another in the woods, in 
spite of the desperate efforts of their leaders, and especially 
of the gallant Hancock, to give unity and force to the 
Federal movements. 
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Lee aimed at nothing less than to pen up Grant, as he 
had penned up Hooker, on the river bank hy skilful blows 
at his flank until he frightened the Northern general into 
retracing his steps. But Grant was made of very different 
stuff to Hooker or even to Meade, and for this reason Lee’s 
plan failed, though his gallant riflemen surpassed themselves 
in their endeavours to carry it out. In the general attack 
on the Southern army which inaugurated the battle of 
May 6 the Federal right wing could make no impression on 
their enemy, whose positions were already rectified and 
covered by breast-works. Burnside next led an attack 
against the enemy’s centre, but it soon fell into confusion in 
the wood fighting. Before Hancock made his advance his 
corps was fiercely attacked in front and flank by Long- 
street’s men. They drove the Federals as far back as the 
Brock road along which their breast-works enabled them to 
rally. Field’s Confederate division penetrated even this 
line, but was driven back by a counter-stroke of Carroll’s 
brigade. After this Hancock’s command was in no condi- 
tion to resume the offensive. The Confederates sullenly fell 
back and a stationary fire fight took place till it became dark. 

Just before sunset the left of Ewell’s corps under Early 
attacked the Federal extreme right by surprise. Two 
Federal brigades were cut up and many prisoners taken, but 
the Confederate advance soon fell into disorder. Their 
reserves were not skilfully thrown in, and the gathering gloom 
prevented any decisive result. A thick curtain of smoke was 
hanging over the two armies which clung to the woods for 
some time and made the night darker. With difficulty the 
scattered commands were reorganised for the collection of 
the wounded and for improving the entrenchments. An 
average distance of three-quarters of a mile separated the 
two armies when daylight broke. 

A sharp contest in the afternoon between Stuart’s and 
Sheridan’s cavalry corps resulted in the retirement of the 
latter over the Ny river. Stuart followed up and barricaded 
the roads north of Todd’s Tavern with felled trees. 

The confusion in the Federal army had been remedied to 
some extent during the night, but the task of defeating the 
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enemy on this field seemed to Grant beyond his power. 
Lee had his line entrenched across the pike and plank 

^ roads and held strong pivots in Tapp’s, Chewning’s 
suit of the Hagerson’s farms and the clearings round 
Battle, them. Guns had been brought up into the line, and 
' the Southern forces presented a far more formid- 
able aspect than the day before. A fraction of the Bebel 
army might defend the position while the rest initiated some 
offensive stroke. Grant resolved to transfer the contest to 
more open ground, and at the same time to continue his 
movement towards Bichmond. With this object he made 
Sheridan push back Stuart as far as Todd’s Tavern and 
started off the trains towards Spottsylvania. The army was 
ordered to get what rest it could during the day and then to 
follow as soon as it was dark ; the Y and II corps were 
ordered to march by the Brock road, the VI and IX through 
Chancellorsville and Piney Branch Church. The two 
columns of infantry would thus continue to interpose between 
the trains and the enemy, from whom an attack was to be 
feared while the movement was in progress. Grant directed 
that if such an attack was made the whole army should 
countermarch to meet it. 

Both sides claimed the victory. To whom should it be 
awarded ? By far the greatest material damage befel the 
LoBseBin ^s^eral army, which lost four thousand mortally 
the Wii- hurt in the two days’ struggle, some nine thousand 
derneBB. injmed more or less severely, and from whose stan- 
dards there were still some three thousand stragglers, most of 
whom, however, rejoined in time. Each side took about one 
thousand five hundred prisoners. The little Confederate 
army was diminished probably by two thousand lives lost 
and five thousand wounded. Grant could far better afford 
the loss than Lee and was able to continue his march ; so 
that in spite of local successes, and the moral gain to the 
Confederates by their splendid achievement, the result must 
be considered on the whole favourable to the invaders. It 
was destined to be their last tactical victory for many weeks 
of desperate fighting. 

If the result be considered unfavourable to Lee, it does 
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not follow that he was wrong to attack Grant’s flank on the 
5th. He would certainly have done better to have waited 
till the afternoon, if that had been possible. He might then 
have deployed his whole army on the morning of May 6 
with more decisive results. The operation he attempted of 
massing his forces so close to the enemy invited their attack 
on the morning of the 5th, and Lee knew that in Grant he 
had a more enterprising opponent than Hooker. Such 
reflexions are easy to make after the event, and after giving 
them due weight it must be conceded that both the march 
to the Wilderness, and the tremendous battle which followed, 
are among Lee’s best performances. He now knew that the 
shadow of Gettysburg no longer oppressed his troops, and 
with confidence he threw his flexible and mobile army 
athwart the path of the invasion, forcing his foe to deliver at 
Spottsylvania, Cold Harbor and Petersburg the bloody and 
futile assaults which shattered his gallant forces and saved 
the Confederacy for another year. 

From the Wilderness let us accompany Grant’s army on 
its diflficult march round Richmond to the southern bank 
of the James, briefly describing the principal events, 
Scania and then returning to examine more closely the 
Court- incidents of the first great encounter with Lee. 

The operations ordered by Grant for the night 
of May 7 were duly carried out, but Stuart’s tireless troopers 
had reported the movements of the Federal baggage and, 
Lee instantly penetrated his enemy’s design. Longstreet’s 
corps, now led by Anderson, was sent at 9 a.m. by a lane on 
the north of the Po river, which ran parallel with the Brock 
road and about a mile from it, to Corbin’s Bridge, where the 
colunm crossed the stream. Turning to the left at Shady 
Grove, the two divisions recrossed the river at dawn. May 8, 
and took post on a low ridge covering the village of Spott- 
sylvania Court-house on the north, and barring all the roads 
pursued by the Federal forces. This manoeuvre was rendered 
possible by the sturdy resistance of Stuart’s two cavalry 
divisions, which had fallen back fighting before the enemy’s 
cavalry, and which had only ridden away at last to clear the 
front of the First corps deployed in rear. Both Federals and 
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Confederates had been marching all night quite close to one 
another by parallel roads through the woods, but the coveted 
position fell into Lee’s possession by the superior skill and 
promptness of his cavalry chief. 

Sharp fighting between Warren’s corps, the V, and the 
First corps failed to dislodge the latter, and during the day 
May 8 . entrenchments were thrown up by both sides. Late 
in the afternoon another attack was made upon the defenders 
of the ridge, but, largely owing to the exhaustion of the 
Federal infantry, it gained little ground. The night 
march following the desperate battle in the Wilderness had 
been very trying. The weather was very hot ; fine dust 
from the rough woodland roads filled the air. The way was 
very dark thanks to the overhanging woods, save where 
forest fires impeded the march, and sent thick volumes of 
scorching smoke and sparks into the ranks crowded in the 
narrow track. More than once the Federal column on the 
Brock road was made to halt by the guns and waggons in 
front of it, and in the morning, when Warren was massing 
his troops by the roadside for rest and breakfast, they were 
called upon to join in the fight with the Confederate cavalry. 
The Grey infantry, on the other hand, had marched without 
interruption. No cavalry had disputed their advance, and 
they had sooner than their enemy emerged from the forest. 
In the morning they had breakfasted in peace, and quietly 
occupied their position before they were attacked. The 
Federal generals, and Meade in particular, have been sharply 
criticised for allowing Lee thus to cross their path ; the 
explanation lies in the fact, so often demonstrated by the 
events of this war, that the army which has a cavalry 
superiority can, other things being even approximately equal, 
always outmanoeuvre its opponent. 

The distance from Hancock’s left at nightfall on May 7 
to the Federal right in the new line of battle was but seven 
miles by the Brock road, but the task of withdrawing so 
great a force by night from the presence of the enemy was 
very difficult, and reflects much credit on the skill of the 
Federal staff. The distance which most of Warren’s troops 
had to march during the night was thirteen miles. The 
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position which Lee took up at Spottsylvania was in the shape 
of a huge V. The apex of the V pointed towards the hostile 
approach and challenged attack. Across the salient, how- 
ever, entrenchments were made, and traverses were thrown 
up on the wings, so that the defenders could retire from one 
line to another in rear. 

During May 8 both armies closed up towards this posi- 
tion ; and both worked at their trenches and brought up 
May 9. guns. Sharp skirmishing continued on May 9 in 
which Sedgwick, the brave leader of the VI corps, was 
shot through the temples and killed. No decisive action 
however, was attempted by either side, for the soldiers in 
each army much wanted rest. The Federal losses in the 
fight of May 8 and in the skirmishing on May 9 amounted 
to about two thousand killed and wounded. 

The Federals continued to press their skirmishers against 
the enemy’s position so as to find out its extent and strength. 
The Battle What they discovered was not, however, of much 
of May 10. use to them. The V-shaped works prolonged their 
western face one mile to the south-west and their eastern 
face for about two miles southward. Both of Lee’s flanks 
rested on the Po river ; the eastern face of the salient was 
covered by thick pine wood, the apex of the angle was 
defended by a work traced across the angle for about three 
hundred yards facing north, which blunted the point of the 
V ; thus : — 



v' 

The western face of the salient was only covered by 
wood in places ; it had for the most of its length an open 
space in front of it which the enemy must cross under fire to 
attack. The Second corps held the east face and the First 
corps the west face. Hill’s corps continued the line of the 
Second corps to the Po and formed a reserve. 

On the evening of May 9 Hancock was ordered to 
cross the Po with the intention of attacking the enemy’s left 
rear. His troops established themselves on the south bank 
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before dark, but during the night Lee sent a division to 
oppose them, and extended his entrenchments across their 
front. In the morning Meade recalled Hancock, whose 
troops rejoined the army at 5 p.m. In the meanwhile hard 
fighting had taken place. All the morning a duel of guns 
and skirmishers had gone on ; about 3 p.m. the Y corps 
assaulted the west face of the salient, and a little later the 
YI corps fought its way into the east face. The Y corps 
was beaten back with heavy loss ; the YI corps, however, 
gained considerable success, captured several hundred 
prisoners, but not being supported by strong reserves was 
also compelled to retreat. The day’s work had been very 
costly in life, and had only served as a reconnaissance in 
force. The Federals lost about five thousand men, the 
Confederates probably two thousand. 

During May 11 preparations were made for renewing the 
assault, and Hancock’s corps was transferred from the right 
May 11. to the Federal centre. The ground was once more 
carefully reconnoitred, and the troops destined for the storm 
of the salient slept on their arms close to their objective 
point. The Confederates strengthened their works and 
constructed a second and third line of trenches within. 

Dense fog favoured the approach of the stormers at 
4.30 A.M. on May 12. Hancock’s men rushed the breast- 
^ work, swept all opposition before them and captured 
Battle of almost the whole of Edward Johnson’s division of 
Second corps, about three thousand men. In 
the first flush of victory Hancock sent word to Grant that 
he ‘ had finished up Johnson and was going in at Early.’ 
If the first victorious rush had been more promptly sup- 
ported and followed up much might have been accomplished, 
but the Confederates were given time to rally behind their 
second line of breast-works, and the resistance they offered 
to any further advance of the enemy was obstinate in the 
extreme. Passing from defence to counter-attack the Grey 
brigades made desperate efforts to recover the lost ground, 
and from time to time succeeded in pushing back the in- 
truding wedge of Blue infantry. Bain fell heavily, and a 
steaming mist rose and mingled vrith the smoke almost 
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concealing the mass of men locked in deadly embrace. The 
description of the action given by Brigadier-General Grant, 
who commanded the Vermont brigade of the VI corps, 
vividly paints the savage encounter. 

‘ It was literally a hand-to-hand fight. Nothing but the 
piled-up logs or hreast-works separated the combatants. 
Our men would reach over the logs and fire into the face 
of the enemy, would stab over with their bayonets ; many 
were shot and stabbed through the crevices and holes be- 
tween the logs ; men mounted the works, and with muskets 
rapidly handed to them, kept up a continuous fire until they 
were shot down, when others would take their place and 
continue the deadly work. It was here that the celebrated 
tree was cut off by bullets and the logs cut to pieces and 
whipped into basket stuff. The rebel ditches were filled 
with dead men several deep. I was at the angle next day. 
The sight was terrible and sickening, much worse than at 
the Antietam.’ 

Besides the main attack both Federal wings attempted 
to penetrate the Confederate line without success. The rain 
increased towards the evening, but fighting went on until the 
murky darkness made it impossible to distinguish friend from 
foe. Humphreys states that the Federals lost six thousand 
eight hundred men in all on May 12, the Confederates be- 
tween four thousand and five thousand. Grant could boast 
of the capture of Johnson’s division in the morning, but had 
no other solid result to show for the carnage. He could 
only reflect that Lee felt heavy losses more severely still, 
and in his despatch to Lincoln he telegraphed ‘ I propose 
to fight it out on this line if it takes all the summer.’ Find- 
ing it impossible to overwhelm his enemy by direct attack 
Grant tried to envelope his flanks, and he extended his 
entrenchments with that object. The roads, however, were 
quagmires after the storm ; all movements of the Federal 
troops were perforce executed slowly and quickly discovered 
by the vigilant foe, who was always ready to meet them on 
a new line. After skirmishing and counter-entrenching for 
a week. Grant repeated the manoeuvre which had brought him 
out of the Wilderness ; he moved round the Confederates 
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with his main body, while a strong rearguard remained en- 
trenched on their front, and by this manoeuvre the Northern 
army was led from the blood-stained field of Spottsylvania. 
On May 21 it reached Guiney Station, thus making a long 
stride on the road to Eichmond. 

The Federal forces had been reduced by about thirty-five 
thousand men since the campaign began, hut about ^teen 
thousand men had joined them from Washington. Twenty 
thousand sick and wounded were conveyed to the base by 
steamer, giving the Northern people a sad proof of what the 
struggle was costing them. Bemembering the unparalleled 
severity of the fighting and the continuous strain of fatigue 
and excitement to which both armies had been subjected 
since May 4, the student of war marvels at such heroism and 
power of physical endurance. 

While the masses of contending infantry had been fighting 
desperately at Spottsylvania, the cavalry corps led by Stuart 
Sheridan had also waged war against one 
Cavalry another on a separate field. Grant had 3nelded to 
the temptation of detaching his cavalry against the 
Tavern, enemy’s communication, an evil course which is 
always attractive when sounder methods fail. On May 9 
Sheridan concentrated his three divisions in rear of his army, 
and rode round the eastern flank of the lines of Spottsyl- 
vania, crossed the North Anna, and took the road to Bich- 
mond. Stuart was promptly informed of the march, and 
started in pursuit with a brigade of Hampton’s division, while 
FitzLee was sent by another route to cover the capital. 
Stuart quickly overtook the rearguard of the huge Federal 
column and hung on to its skirts on the 10th, but could not 
prevent its leading division spreading across the country and 
doing considerable damage. Six miles north of Bichmond at 
Yellow Tavern, on the 11th, the Northern Horse encountered 
FitzLee’s men, dismounted, in position, and a lively action 
took place. The Confederates gained some advantage by a 
mounted charge on a Federal brigade, which was still in fours 
on the road, hut they were heavily outnumbered. Stuart 
with Gordon’s brigade came into action against Sheridan’s 
rear, compelling his enemy to face in two directions. 
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and pressing him with his usual courage and energy. The 
attack gave time to the militia at Bichmond to man 
their works, but this delay was dearly purchased, for Stuart 
himself was fatally wounded while personally fighting in 
the front line, and Gordon, his brave brigadier, was killed 
outright. 

Thus fell the celebrated leader of the Confederate 
cavalry. Unvarying good luck in action had made him 
Death of careless of personal risk. His plumed hat, broad 
Jeb yellow scarf and fine figure marked him out so con- 
stnart. spicuously that it is remarkable he survived four 
years’ fighting. Few soldiers have had a more distinguished 
career. To Stuart belongs the glory of inaugurating a new 
system of cavalry tactics. His briUiant leading of the Second 
corps at Chancellorsville after Jackson’s fall proved his 
capacity to command infantry also. His luckless raid in the 
Gettysburg campaign will ever be considered to be his one 
great failure. With such able subordinates as FitzLee and 
Hampton to lead the cavalry he would probably have been 
better employed as Lee’s chief Staff officer in that campaign. 

Stuart was conveyed to Bichmond, but died before his 
wife could reach his bedside on the evening of May 12. 
Brave, intelligent and generous, he leaves a renown of which 
every American may well be proud. 

Having disengaged his force from the action at Yellow 
Tavern, Sheridan continued his raid. He passed the outer 
defences of Bichmond, but was held up by the defenders of 
the inner line, of whose weakness he was ignorant. Pro- 
ceeding down the Chickahominy, after some skirmishing he 
reached Haxall’s Landing, and thence moved by water to re- 
join Grant, whose bivouacs he regained on May 24. Except 
the accidental killing of Stuart and Gordon, his raid accom- 
plished nothing of importance. One may, however, specu- 
late on the results which this large cavalry force might have 
accomplished in combination with the infantry at Spottsyl- 
vania. If two of Grant’s four corps had held Lee fast in his 
lines, the other two might have closed on his rear and cut 
off his retreat. Sheridan’s cavalry alone could have rendered 
this manoeuvre possible by sweeping away the opposing 
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horsemen who guarded Lee’s flanks, and by seizing a posi- 
tion in Lee’s rear before his infantry could extricate them- 
selves from the lines of Spottsylvania in time to entrench 
afresh. 

As generally happens when fighting is severe, after the 
horses of the cavalry it is the men of the infantry who most 
rapidly diminish in number. The great battles of 
AdvMM, May 5, 6, 10 and 12 had fearfully reduced the 
May 21 to federal ranks. Not only were the actual musters 
reduced, but as inevitably happens the fallen 
included an unduly large proportion of the bravest and best, 
whose spirit carries the mass along and inspires it with 
energy to fight. Undaunted, however. Grant resolved to 
try another fall, and since Lee had succeeded in barring the 
direct road, he edged away to his left and moved southward 
by the Fredericsburg and Eichmond roads and railway. 

The general character of the country he had to traverse 
from the Po to the James river was open and cultivated in 
parts, but intersected with belts of forest through which 
swampy streams wound their course. From Guiney Station, 
on the 21st, he marched through Bowling Green on the 
22nd, to Milford 23rd, and thence to the north bank of the 
Anna on the 24th, opposite Hanover Junction and twenty- 
eight miles from Spottsylvania. At this point Lee opposed 
him once more. The II and Y corps each succeeded in 
passing the stream, but only to find the enemy wedged in 
between them, with the point of his salient resting this time 
on the river. The Federals lost fifteen hundred men before 
they could retrace this false step. 

Continuing his flank march down the Pamunkey river 
Grant crossed it near the little town of Hanover. He was 
reinforced by the XVIII corps from Butler’s army, under 
General Smith, which had been brought by water to White 
House when it was found that Beauregard had practically 
invested the so-called army of the James in the Bermuda 
Hundreds, a loop of low-lying country almost enclosed by 
the river. Lee had also been reinforced by about twelve 
thousand men, and had reorganised his army in four corps, 
the fourth corps commander being John Breckinridge, who 
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had been vice-president of the United States from 1856 to 
1860. This officer had already served vrith distinction at 
Shiloh, Chickamauga and Chattanooga; he now arrived 
fresh from defeating Sigel’s Federal corps in the Shenandoah, 
repeating once more Jackson’s famous march to Bichmond 
in June 1862, but with a mere skeleton of the famous Valley 
army. He is said to be distinguished as the one prominent 
politician in the war who was also a good general. On 
May 31 the armies confronted one another on the Toto- 
potomoy Creek, both of them edging cautiously towards the 
Chickahominy. That evening a cavalry fight took place at 
Cold Harbor which left a good position in the hands of 
Sheridan, and Grant hastened to reinforce him with infantry 
so as to secure the passage of the river near Gaines’ Mill, the 
very spot where Jackson and Lee’s combined attack had 
defeated McClellan. 

In spite of all precautions and a long night march, how- 
ever, the Federals were unable to prevent Lee from gliding 
Jane 1 across their front and entrenching his army on the 
and 2. left bank of the river. The first two days of June 
were spent by the Federals in closing up their army and in 
skirmishing with the enemy. Lee’s bold attitude seemed to 
offer yet another chance of crushing him by superior numbers ; 
but the assault had to be delayed until dawn of June 3, owing 
to the exhaustion of the Federal troops on the 2nd, induced 
by the heat and by marching at night. 

On June 3, just before the first rosy streaks of daylight 
appeared, the II and VI corps in deep columns ran across the 
narrow stretch of swampy jungle separating them 
Harbor from the hostile picket line, which was only held 
June 3. small posts. These were quickly driven in ; 

then the Northern riflemen dashed through the thickets over 
their ankles in mud and water, and attempted to rush the 
Confederate breast-works. But the attack had been foreseen. 
The defenders were lining the rough parapet, and, waiting 
until the dense throng of charging men were within a few 
paces, they began a rapid and deadly fire which ripped open 
the attacking mass and threw it back in fragments. In ten 
minutes the heaviest loss was inflicted on the two corps of 
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the Federal left before the right and centre conld co-operate, 
bat fighting continued all the morning ; many partial aesaults 
were repulsed with murderous loss by the cool fire of the 
Southern soldiers, artfully assisted by guns which had been 
sandwiched in the disputed parapets. At last the Federal 
infantry only responded to the command ‘charge ! ’ by firing 
from where they lay. The army was beaten, and with appal- 
ling loss of life. It is only possible to calculate how many 
men fell in the actual storm by deducting from thirteen thou- 
sand, the total recorded loss for the dates May 27 to June 3, 
the numbers reported to have fallen on the previous days. By 
this method we reckon that on June 3, about two thousand 
five hundred were fatally wounded, besides four thousand five 
hundred wounded who recovered : the enormous proportion 
of the dead being due to the fact that after the action neither 
side would propose an armistice to collect the sufferers be- 
tween the lines until most of them were beyond human aid. 
In the series of actions known as Gold Harbor the Confede- 
rates lost between five thousand and six thousand. 

Lee did indeed attempt to follow up his great victory by 
offensive strokes, but felt himself too weak to expend the 
lives of the soldiers who must inevitably fall in a decisive 
attack. Eegarded from the point of view of his instructions, 
which were to prolong his defence to the utmost, he was 
undoubtedly right. If he had been in supreme command 
of all the Confederate armies we can hardly donbt that at 
this period of the war he would have risked everything in 
another bold throw for complete victory, since it was evident 
that by such a success on the battlefield alone could Grant 
be diverted from his goal. It was already manifest that he 
was not to be intimidated like former commanders of the 
Army of the Potomac. 

The ‘ Overland Campaign ’ is usually described as closing 
with the battle of Cold Harbor, but it seems more logical to 
The Pass- history the march to the ‘ shining 

age oithe waters of the James,’ where after two years’ bitter 
James. strife the Army of the Potomac regained the 
position held by McClellan in July 1862. For twelve days 
the Federals watched Lee’s army at Gold Harbor theatening 
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it with assault by entrenching lines and sapping approaches 
so as to hem it in, but without success ; then they repeated 
their former flank movements, crossed the Chickahominy 
and pressed towards the river James below Malvern Hill, 
where a fleet of steamers and ferry boats guarded by gun- 
boats lay ready to carry the army across. 

In spite of the defeat at Cold Harbor, and the sufferings 
endured by the troops cramped in narrow trenches for 
so many days, without sufficient water or means of cooking 
their tough rations, the march was well and punctually 
executed. Grant’s dispositions were skilful enough to make 
Lee believe that Bichmond was still his objective, though 
Beauregard at Petersburg was clamouring for reinforce- 
ments. The latter had in fact good reason for alarm. Grant 
had sent Smith’s corps, the XVIII, back by water from 
White House on the York river and it had rejoined Butler 
before sunset on June 14; the next morning Hancock’s 
brigades were massing on the southern bank. Failure of the 
Federal staff to combine the attack of the forces thus available 
against the defences of Petersburg and their slender garrison 
alone saved the place. Delay of twenty-four hours in 
making the attack, which should have followed hard on the 
arrival of the Army of the Potomac, enabled Beauregard to 
check the enemy until Lee, having realised his mistake, 
hurried brigade after brigade by rail from Bichmond to the 
succour of his trusty colleague. 

June 18 is a date which according to Macaulay should 
be sacred to Nemesis, if classical superstitions held good. 
Attack on Griant. as to Frederic and Napoleon, it proved 
Peters- the anniversary of a stinging defeat. A combined 
iT^nd'is* Confederate works in the evening 

of June 17 met with little success. Perhaps the 
troops could no longer repeat the dashing charges which 
had cost them so dear at Spottsylvania and Cold Harbor. 
The renewal of the attack on the 18th led to murderous loss 
and utterly failed to break down the stubborn defence. 
Between June 15 and 18 Grant lost no less than eleven 
thousand men captured, wounded and slain. Even he was 
obliged to call a halt, and to prepare by slower methods to 
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reduce the great stronghold of the South. Lee had emerged 
triumphant from a campaign which is surpassed by no other 
in gallant fighting and skilful direction. Even the glories of 
the campaign of France in 1814, and Frederic’s wonderful 
defiance of his enemies in the Seven Years’ War, pale before 
Lee’s astonishing performance ; for neither Napoleon tiU he 
met Wellington, nor Frederic at any time, was opposed to 
such a dangerous enemy as Grant. 

We have attempted to give a brief summary of these 
operations in outline before discussing their tactical execution 
in detail. The record of the fighting is as rich in lessons 
for every rank of troop leader as the strategy of the 
campaign is for everyone who wishes to have sound general 
knowledge of military affairs. It is of great interest to those 
who would know the most that can be expected of supremely 
good troops, led by unrivalled commanders, and in particular 
should guide those whose duty it is to ponder upon the defence 
and attack of the British Isles. The defence of Bichmond, 
from its proximity to the coast and its dependence on rail- 
way communication with the interior, gives on a small scale 
an idea of the problems of land warfare involved in the 
defence of London ; but Bichmond was strongly fortified 
and naturally protected by the country between its walls 
and the enemy’s base. The eventual struggle which decided 
its fate took place on the neck of the railway system con- 
necting it with its inland resources. How that struggle 
came to pass belongs to another period in the history of the 
war. 

The remarkable resemblance from a tactical standpoint 
between the Manchurian campaign of 1904 with the contest 
The Fight- between Grant and Lee in spite of forty years 
WildOT**** invention and other developments of military 
nesB, science cannot fail to increase the interest with 

Mays. which the mighty struggle in Virginia will be 
regarded. Of all its hard-fought battles the Wilderness is 
most fruitful in lessons for contemporary warfare. It was 
characterised not only by the extensive use of field fortifica- 
tion on both sides, which has since become so essential a 
factor in fighting, but also by bold manoeuvres on the part 
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of adversaries who were separated by two days march when 
called to arms, and who consequently met in the manner 
technically known as the ' chance encounter ’ ; an encounter 
that is between two forces on the march as contrasted 
with an attack made by the one against the other in 
position. The great battle is still more remarkable as the 
most important instance of forest fighting on record, sur- 
passing even the contest in the same forest twelve months 
before, on account of the greater energy displayed by the 
Federal host, and consequently the greater difficulty in 
resisting it ; the relative strength of the contending forces 
was about the same. 

The Federal leader who most distinguished himself in 
this battle, as at Gettysburg and in many later ones, was 
Hancock’ description of the ground is worth 

Descrip- quoting once more. ‘It was covered by a dense 
forest almost impenetrable by troops in line of 
battle, where manoeuvring was an operation of 
extreme difficulty and uncertainty. The undergrowth was 
so heavy that it was scarcely possible to see more than a 
hundred paces in any direction. The movements of the 
enemy could not be observed until the lines were almost in 
collision. Only the roar of musketry disclosed the position 
of the combatants to those who were at any distance, and 
my knowledge of what was transpiring except in my 
immediate presence was limited, and was necessarily derived 
from reports of subordinate commanders.’ 

It is evident that in such a contest the power of the 
smaller executive units to fight for themselves depending on 
the influence of subaltern officers, and also on the value of 
individual soldiers, counted for more than big combinations. 
Local knowledge and skilful tactics enabled the Confederates 
to seize the line of the three farms at the outset, which gave 
them all the advantages to be obtained from the ground. 
Their left flank was tolerably secure, and with their right 
they were able to manoeuvre. Lee made use of this power 
to worry the enemy with bold attacks, while he firmly 
retained his grip on the two roads which the enemy must 
seize in order to break his line effectually. Though on the 
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offensive, his men fortified themselves as fast as they gained 
ground. 

Lee’s attempt to mass his army in the woods east of the 
Mine Eun within four miles or less of the Brock road, by 
which the Federals were marching south, without fighting 
until he chose to begin, was, as we have seen, too delicate an 
operation to be carried out against such a determined chief 
as Grant, though it had succeeded against Hooker. On the 
other hand, the danger existed if Lee held his hand too long 
that the Federal army would slip past him. 

When an army is forced to make up for numerical 
inferiority by wits and skill it often develops better tactical 
Federal formations than the enemy. This seems to have 
and Con- been the case with the Southerners in the Over- 
Tactics Campaign. They learnt to come into action 

compared, fey marching in a column of fours and even of 
single file, guided by some skilful forester at the head. 
They learnt to deploy into line while one company as 
a chain of skirmishers extended into the woods on either 
side of the path to keep the enemy amused. They found 
that skilful direction of the marching columns and rapid 
deployment gave them many an initial advantage. The 
first exchange of fire at close quarters so often decided the 
fate of these encounters in the forest that surprises gained 
by bold and rapid movements were more telling than ever. 
The Federals, relying on their superior numbers and strong 
reserves, clung too much to line formations, which quickly 
became broken up in moving through the thickets, or to 
attacking with dense swarms which again and again were 
repulsed by an enemy who was prepared for them. Han- 
cock’s great success on May 12 was won by surprise, for 
although the Confederates expected attack, the fog con- 
cealed the torrent of Blue soldiers until it was pouring over 
the parapet. 

A glance at the map of the Wilderness will show the 
inestimable value of the Brock road to the Federal army. 
By it Hancock had been able to retrace his steps in the 
morning of May 5, and later on it had formed the one con- 
necting line which had given solidity to his command in the 
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maze of woods; it had also facilitated communication 
between Grant, the corps leaders, and one another. With- 
out it concerted action would hardly have been possible. 
The advanced position of the Confederate right at Tapp’s 
farm illustrates how cleverly the shelter of the woods may 
be used in attack. Both on the 5th and 6th gaps occurred 
between the two groups of Confederates fighting on the pike 
and plank roads, in spite of which their troops were pressed 
forward on the latter and successfully clung to Tapp’s farm 
through all the vicissitudes of the battle. At the most 
critical moment, 6 a.m. on May 6, when the two divisions of 
the Third corps were recoiling before the superior numbers 
of Hancock’s troops, the Confederate regiments on the plank 
road and at Tapp’s farm formed a crochet to the rest of the 
line, from which they were almost cut off. Such audacious 
tactics could never have been attempted on open ground. 

In the game of ‘ bluff ’ so successfully played by Lee his 
cavalry as in previous campaigns rendered essential service ; 
Cavalry fortunate for Stuart that his opponent 

Artillery detached two of his three divisions to guard bag- 
?n the*** which could as well or better have been 

Wilder- protected by infantry before noon on May 5, and 
that at no period of the two days were the superior 
numbers of the Federal Horse used Vidth the energy which 
Sheridan displayed in later operations. The superior 
artillery of the Federals, too, rather cumbered their march- 
ing columns than assisted them ; the Confederates on the 
other hand managed to bring their guns into line in spite of 
the woods, so as to gain important advantages, particularly 
across the clearings which surrounded the three farms. It 
is true that no worse field for artillery could well have been 
found, but both cavalry and artillery have got to learn that 
battles are very exceptionally fought on polo grounds. It is 
unsoldierlike and pedantic to grumble that ground is un- 
suitable. An army which takes the offensive must be 
prepared to track the enemy to his lair; all arms must 
make the best possible use of the accidents of the country, 
they must get there somehow, and use their wits to circum- 
vent the foe. The Confederate staff no doubt did better 
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than the Federal, but then it had a simpler task hy far, both 
by reason of the size of the respectiye forces and the scheme 
of their operations. Difficult as the work of combining the 
efforts of great masses in such woods must be under any 
system, it was almost impossible without the most perfect 
arrangements for reporting the progress of different units, 
for maintaining communication between them, and for 
obtaining and sifting information. The want of officers 
trained for this important service is shown by the appoint- 
ment of Theodore Lyman, ‘ an accomplished gentleman 
from Boston, as volunteer aide to General Meade, serving 
without pay or allowances, who passed May 5 and 6 vrith 
General Hancock sending constantly brief notes with small 
diagrams to General Meade showing the progress of the 
operations and giving the latest information. It was 
Meade’s habit to entrust this service to Lyman, sending 
him to the different corps commanders.’ ^ 

When at the very nick of time Longstreet’s vanguard 
came at a run along the plank road, and thrust itself through 
Incidents til® wavering Confederate line at 6.15 a.m. on 
of May 6, the 6th, General Lee was between Tapp’s farm 
til® road giving orders and trying to stem the 
torrent of the Federal advance. As soon as the 
men of Gregg’s Texan brigade caught sight of his tall 
figure on the famous grey charger. Traveller, they set up a 
‘ yell ’ which rang through the forest glades above the tumult 
of the battle. These Texans were favourites with Lee: 
they had come from so far to defend Virginian soil and had 
fought so well. On this occasion he answered their greeting 
by placing himself at their head to lead the charge they 
were about to deliver. But as soon as the men saw his 
intention a clamour arose from the ranks, ‘ Go back, General 
Lee ! go back, sir. We’ll do the job, never fear ! ’ A 
sergeant seized his bridle and turned his horse’s head, so 
that he was constrained to turn back and join Longstreet, 
who had just arrived. 

On May 10, when the VI Federal corps broke into the 
salient at Spottsylvania, Gordon’s Georgians with Pegram’s 

' See Hrunphreye’ Virginia Campaign of ’64. 
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Yirgimans were hurled into the gap thus made in the 
Confederate array to drive out the intraders. Liee, who was 
present and who realised the danger of the situation, again 
rode forward to lead the charge. It was Gordon on this 
occasion who stood in his way, saying, * These are Georgians 
and Virginians who have never failed.’ Then turning to his 
advancing line he shouted, *You will not fail this time, 
will you, boys ? ’ The answer of the men was ‘ General Lee, 
to the rear ; we will not fail ; ’ and they were as good as their 
word. 

Besides the first attack which stopped the Federal 
advance in the early morning, the First corps delivered two 
TheTbree offensive Strokes. The enveloping move- 

Attaoksof ment in which Longstreet was accidentally shot 
was checked for the time, but renewed about 
Corps, 11 A.M. The delay no doubt enabled Hancock to 
Mays. meet it successfully, but the bold advance had 
effectually thrown the Federal left wing on the defensive. 

The final attack delivered soon after four o’clock was 
made amid circumstances of surpassing grandeur. Along 
a swaying line six miles in length the smoke arose as from 
a huge furnace, for not only the white wreaths of powder 
smoke fading into blue above the trees hung over the whole 
length of the line of battle, but in many places the forest 
was on fire; the flames crackled in the underwood and 
licked the lofty tops of the dry pines, sending up black 
columns of smoke in which the flaming timber stood out 
like beacons. In the charge of Field’s division and part of 
Kershaw’s against Hancock’s entrenchments on the Brock 
rosid, which was held for the most part by regiments of 
Hew York and Pennsylvania, the fire scorched the faces of 
the defenders ; blinded and bewildered by great gusts of 
smoke and sparks the Federals were in places compelled to 
fall back from the road. But the enemy was effectually 
held at bay by the flames, though deadly showers of bullets 
were exchanged through the fire. In several places 
regiments or brigades charged in swarms. Hand-to-hand 
fighting followed, and the crimson silk of the hostile 
standards tossed defiantly on either side of the log parapet. 
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The commander who could throw in the last formed reserve 
generally triumphed in these mdlees. They took place along 
the hardly disputed Brock road, and in the swampy jungle 
which divided it from the three farms forming the bed-rock 
of the Confederate position The broad flash and louder 
roar of guns were discerned wherever they could be dragged 
into action through the wood. Every path and ride was 
swept at intervals with squalls of case shot. 

For a few minutes the Southern colours were planted in 
Hancock’s trenches. The Texans followed the ‘ Lone Star ’ 
on their standard into the thickets beyond ; then came the 
turn of the tide with the irresistible wave of fresh Federal 
reserves. The flood of the attack ebbed, leaving behind it a 
high-water mark of stark and writhing forms, of broken 
weapons and burning logs. The utmost efforts of many 
brave men could not save some hundreds of the wounded 
from cruel death in the flames. 

Hardly had the battle subsided on one flank than its 
clamour rose and fell on the other, while the slanting rays 
of the setting sun cast a weird light on the smoking forest. 
Merciful darkness came at length to end the carnage, and 
many men from both armies strayed from their ranks to 
search for water. In this manner a number of prisoners 
were taken by each side who lost their way and wandered 
into the enemy’s bivouacs. 

The length and intensity of these engagements, and the 
enormous percentage of loss endured by both sides without 
demoralisation, established a noble record of what may be 
expected from armies of citizen soldiers, whose lives are 
pleasant, whose homes and belongings are dear to them, and 
who are called upon simply to do their duty without hope 
of compensating reward or fanatical thirst for glory. 

Well may the historian conclude his narrative ‘ It has 
not seemed to me necessary to attempt a eulogy upon the 
Army of the Potomac or the Army of Northern Virginia.’ 
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The war between the Northern and Southern States of the 
American Union is rich in lessons for the solution of almost 
The In ©^©^7 great problem which still faces the military 
fluenceof student and statesman. Not the least important 
on^th of these problems with each one of the empires now 
American wrestling for the right to call itself a ‘world-power’ 
Civil War. status of the navy in its military 

constitution. As the very title suggests a ‘ world-power ’ 
demands for its essential support sea-borne trade protected 
by a military navy, but the means for nursing the one and 
for maintaining the other are limited by the sacrifices which 
the people can be induced to make after providing for im- 
me^ate security from invasion by an adequate army. For 
the two great Anglo-Celtic nations on either side of the 
Atlantic the case, however, is different. Unless they are 
once again plunged in civil war, or fight with one another, 
it is upon their navies that the first brunt of any quarrel 
must fall. Some strategists would therefore confine their 
serious preparations in peace to naval war alone, leaving to 

c c 2 
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the course of events the task of developing an army in the 
(according to them) unlikely case of a big sjrmy being 
wanted. 

Without going deeply into this complex question, it may 
be noticed that every great maritime empire which the 
world has yet seen has trod the same path. The wealth 
and importance derived from maritime supremacy have lifted 
one state after another above its contemporaries until its 
population, relieved of the discipline of danger, has become 
luxurious, vicious and unwarlike. Then poor and envious 
neighbours have attacked it. For a time inaccessible posi- 
tion and the possession of the superior machinery for naval 
war, manned by a small number of skilled workmen, have 
proved sufScient protection. Finally the more warlike 
population has gladly taken up the challenge on another 
element, and has disputed the empire of the sea as keenly 
and successfully as the sceptre of the land; Athens and 
Tyre, Carthage and Borne, Venice and Spain have all 
followed the same career. 

So far Britain has avoided the fate of all her maritime 
predecessors, but in the history of her military triumphs 
naval war has but preceded and paved the way for ultimate 
and decisive success on land. The victory of the seceding 
American Colonies which split the empire of the English 
in twain was won by land warfare in the teeth of great 
maritime superiority, though temporary eclipse of the naval 
power facilitated the victory by land. The attempt of the 
Southern States to secede from the Federal Union was 
undertaken in spite of conditions which made the naval 
supremacy of the North an even more important factor in 
the struggle. Not only had the South no ships, but neither 
had she arsenals, factories, or dockyards wherewith to 
construct them. She depended to an unusual degree on 
open sea traffic for distribution of the raw material, and for 
importation of the machinery which were essential to her 
independent existence. The means of placing her armies in 
the field, to say nothing of maintaining them there, must be 
brought from oversea or wrested from the enemy. If in 
1862 the North had exchanged generals with the South, the 
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Federal victory could not have been long delayed; the 
superior talent of the Confederate chiefs not only armed 
their troops at the expense of the enemy, but narrowly 
missed decisive victory on Northern sod. The salvation of 
the Union, therefore, was no doubt greatly assisted by naval 
power, but was only achieved by the overwhelming 
superiority of the Federal land armies after a long and at 
times doubtful struggle. 

In the summer of 1862, in spite of every advantage which 
naval power conferred on the North, the invasion by Lee’s 
army for the second time went perilously near to finish- 
ing the contest in favour of the Confederacy. Nothing that 
the blockading squadrons could do affected the issue of the 
fierce duel at Gettysburg which decided whether the North 
or the South should prevail in the Union. If Lee had con- 
quered the Army of the Potomac and established himself at 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, it is hard to say how far the 
Secessionists might not have carried their demands. The 
boast of the Southern senator that he would call the roll 
of his slaves in Boston might not impossibly have been 
fulfilled. 

In truth, it is as easy to exaggerate as it is to depre- 
ciate the importance of naval power. No country can 
excel in trade without it. In any war waged along a sea 
coast its importance is very great, because it controls the 
means of moving and supplying troops by sea ; though it is 
not necessarily decisive. To carry on war oversea, naval 
supremacy in the waters which divide the theatre of war 
from the base of the army is of course essential to success. 
Nevertheless history has repeatedly recorded that States 
which rely on the inaccessibility conferred by surrounding 
sea and superiority in naval armament are on the highway 
to ruin, unless behind the fleets there is a sturdy population 
with sufficient patriotism and discipline to take up arms in 
order to consummate the victory on sea by success as decisive 
on land. 

The experience of all the States of Continental Europe 
during the nineteenth century has been that a system of 
military training embracing the great majority of the 
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manhood of the nation is as indispensable to safety in war as 
to political and economical development in peace. The 
The people of America on the contrary have strongly 
resisted any such tendency, and the passionate ad- 
iteornit- herence to the so-called ‘ Monroe Doc^ne ’ is in no 

small measure to be ascribed to the aversion which 
is excited by the prospect of submitting to any scheme of 
universal military service. Yet in the greatest crisis of her 
history the experience of America was identical with that of 
Europe. It was the absence of a military constitution which 
alone rendered the Civil War possible, just as the end of the 
trouble was only achieved by a far-reaching system of com- 
pulsory service. The existence of a common army for train- 
ing the manhood of the whole nation. North and South alike, 
would have knit the people together in a manner which 
would have made secession unthinkable, just as effectually 
as the war has done ; the physical and economical develop- 
ment of the population, however, needed no such stimulus 
as training in arms has alone been able to supply to the 
dense population of older countries. The men and women 
who had crossed the Atlantic to face unknown difficulties and 
perils and their immediate descendants found in the task of 
extracting wealth from the virgin prairies, forests and moun- 
tains of a new continent all that they required to keep them 
fit in the struggle for life. Moreover a great proportion of 
the men of America were accustomed to handle firearms, 
and a very considerable namber were expert riders. This 
was especially the case in the South, where consequently 
armies were more quickly formed and trained than in the 
North. For many years to come the daily avocations of 
the people of the United States aided by the glorious tradi- 
tions of the great war will provide men capable of being 
quickly transformed into formidable soldiers. As time 
passes, however, and as the economic conditions which pre- 
vail in Western Europe extend to America, they will entail a 
corresponding change in the population and necessitate 
more artificial methods of training them for the supreme 
struggle of nations. 

The stupendous career of Napoleon had exerted its 
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influence over the students of war in America as elsewhere, 
and the future leaders of the armies of both the North and 
American leamt at West Point, the excellent cadet 

Methods school of the United States, to reflect on the prin- 
Wart^h? ciples and practices by which the Emperor of the 
Use of French had gained his astounding series of triumphs. 
Cavalry, ^ere encouraged to think, the young 

American officers were untrammelled by the traditions and 
customs which have stunted the initiative and dwarfed the 
development of some European armies. This fact, together 
with the presence of a great majority of unprofessional men 
who held commissions in all grades on both sides, and who 
came from a people distinguished above all others for im- 
patience of arbitrary methods and for ingenuity in practical 
business, account for the daring experiments and bold initia- 
tive, which on the whole characterised their methods of 
making war. It was the South, however, which led the way 
in using every expedient within the reach of its resources. 
In the first two years of the war authority did much to 
curtail individual activity in the Northern armies, where 
discipline seemed the one thing wanting. At a later period 
when the armies of the Union had reached a more perfect 
stage of development, they were not behind their opponents 
in this respect, while from the firing of the first shot the 
industries of the North gave greater scope to all sorts of 
mechanical ingenuity by land and sea. 

The army which McClellan led to capture Richmond in 
the summer of 1862 was destitute of any fighting force of 
cavalry. The few hundred horsemen which belonged to it 
were required for orderly and escort duty, and the one occasion 
when a handful of them intervened in the battle of Gaines* 
Mill merely demonstrated the uselessness of sacrificing a 
body of troops too small to effect any good result. At the 
same period of the war Lee, who had been a colonel of 
cavalry, had organised a small but active division of Horse 
under Stuart’s command which rendered solid service, besides 
performing surprising feats, such as the raid round the 
Federal army in the Peninsular campaign. In the Valley 
of Virginia, a small band of Horse commanded by Ashby 
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did much to render possible Jackson’s brilliant manoeuvres, 
and contributed in a large measure to his success. In the 
campaign which followed McClellan’s retreat, and which 
transferred the strife from Bichmond to Washington, Stuart’s 
cavalry again played a most important r 61 e, screening the 
movements of the infantry columns, disturbing and harass- 
ing the Federal army in every possible way. Without the 
help which Stuart was able to give, the flank march round 
Pope’s army by Jackson’s corps, and the concentration of 
the two Confederate wings on the battlefield of Manassas, 
would not have been possible. 

In the western and central theatre of war the opposing 
cavalry forces were much more equal, and indeed superiority 
lay with the Federals, who commanded the services of a 
horse-breeding country on both banks of the Mississippi 
whence they drew recruits and remounts, increasing in 
quantity, quality and leadership till the end of the war, while 
the resources of the South were as steadily diminishing. 

In two respects the manner of handling the Confederate 
cavalry was original. The first remarkable innovation was 
Cavaliy daring and unprecedented scale on which raids 

Balds. were made round the enemy’s flank to strike at his 
communications and supply depots. These raids did much 
to inspire terror and confusion among the enemy at an early 
stage of the war, in proportion as they raised the confidence 
and enthusiasm of the Southerners ; nevertheless, the good 
obtained by any manoeuvre in war must always be set off 
against its cost, and the cost of these raids in horseflesh, but 
most of aU in the absence of the cavalry from other duties 
at critical times, was very great. The forces employed were 
not strong enough to remain on the enemy’s communications 
for sufiicient time to embarrass him seriously, and the third 
year of the war in Virginia saw the Federals imitating the 
tactics of their opponents in this sort of warfare, which was 
thenceforth more disastrous to the South than to the North, 
owing to her more slender resources. 

The only raid which achieved great strategical results 
was that against Pope’s communications in August 1862 , 
and then Stuart’s cavalry worked in close co-operation with 
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Jackson’s infantry. The moral to be drawn would seem to 
be that it is very rarely worth while to detach a force of 
cavalry from the main body of the army to harass the 
enemy’s rear, unless it possesses in itself sufficient defensive 
power to hold on to a position athwart the communications 
it seeks to interrupt for a long enough period to cause the 
enemy grave misfortune ; or unless it is accompanied by 
infantry in sufficient strength to fight. This is only another 
way of stating the theory that the battlefield so far tran- 
scends in importance every other point of the theatre of war, 
that no objective is worth aiming at in preference to striking 
with all available strength at the enemy’s field forces. 

The art of making war is not susceptible of being taught 
by rules and dogmas, but if there is one such law which 
almost universally holds good, it is the one just stated. 

The other important departure from established tradition 
was the constant use of the American cavalry as riflemen 
Mounted *0 figbt on foot. Indian warfare, and the invention 
Riflemen, of breech-loading and repeating firearms, had 
suggested the important results to be gained by developing 
the fire power of cavalry ; and the dense forests which 
facilitated ambushes, flank marches and protracted resistance 
of a few rifles against superior numbers, all helped to foster 
these tactics. To Stuart belongs the credit of having brought 
to perfection a use of the cavalry arm which had been 
foreshadowed by the dragoons of Marlborough’s epoch, but 
which had not been seen during the intervening great wars 
in Europe ; nor has it ever yet been successfully imitated. 
The South African Boers developed from their Kaffir wars a 
force of cavalry capable of defending itself stubbornly and 
capable of attacking on a small scale, but not of pressing 
an attack on foot against sturdy resistance, nor yet of com- 
bining shock with fire tactics. The Eussian cavalry alone 
in the European armies has successfully grasped the princi- 
ples of cavalry tactics taught in the American war, for they 
alone of European cavalry have shown as yet any aptitude 
for combining shock with fire tactics ; yet judging from their 
performances both in Bulgaria and Manchuria, the Eussian 
regiments lag far behind their model both in the technical 
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skill of officers and men, and in the quality of their mounts. 
There is no reason to doubt that the British in South Africa 
would have solved the question of developing the most 
formidable type of cavalry had they made use of their 
existing cavalry force as a nucleus, for its rank and file had 
been well trained as marksmen, as lancers and as horsemen. 
Instead, however, of expanding its cadres, the British War 
Office levied in direct competition many thousand mounted 
‘ infantry,* whose rank and file consisted partly of the cream 
of the regular infantry and partly of untrained volunteers. 
The great majority of the men so organised could not ride, 
saddle, or care for their horses, which consequently were 
used up in unprecedented numbers to no purpose, while the 
regular regiments of cavalry took the field with effectives so 
small as to reduce their fighting value to an almost negligible 
quantity. It is wise to assume, however, that the next great 
war will produce a cavalry leader capable of combining the 
constant pressure which cavalry can bring to bear on its 
adversary by rifle fire, with the knock-down blow it is also 
able to inflict by charging on horseback, when the rare 
occasion offers itself. For the occasion, though rare, always 
does arise ; all that is wanted in order to profit by it is a 
leader who never ceases to watch for it, and who can rise to 
the great opportunity when it occurs. 

Although the leaders of the ‘ Southern Chivalry * never 
shrank from charging on horseback and frequently attacked 
Shock enemy’s cavalry thus, yet it was soon found 

Tactics. that such charges even when most successful failed 
to destroy the opposing regiments of Horse who fled into the 
forest to renew the struggle on foot, while they were very 
costly to the victors in lamed horses. Experience proved 
even in those days of comparatively feeble firearms that 
exposure to rapid fire at close ranges was the danger most 
to be feared by cavalry in battle formation, and if the fire 
was followed up by a charge the effect was generally decisive. 
Such was the experience of the campaign against Pope in 
August 1862 when the cavalry superiority of the Confederates 
was most conspicuous. There is no important instance in 
the Virginian campaigns of cavalry striking a destructive 
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blow at a properly organised force of hostile infantry by 
shock tactics ; this fact has been taken to prove that the 
thing is impossible, or at any rate inexpedient considering 
its inevitable cost. It should, however, be remembered that 
the whole success of the Confederate strategy depended on 
daring manoeuvres and rapid marches only to be accomplished 
by the help of the precious cavalry corps in its strategical 
rdle, acting that is off the battlefield, and before contact 
between the main armies had been established. It was only 
by this means that the necessary information of the enemy's 
dispositions could be obtained and taken advantage of; it 
was only thus that Jackson’s swift fiank marches could be 
executed without untimely interruption. Their cavalry in 
fact was in the opinion of the Confederate generals too pre- 
cious to be used up in close fighting, though in the great 
victories on the Eappahannock Stuart’s brigades were 
generally found prolonging the Confederate flank, and effec- 
tually preventing the enemy’s turning movements. In 
this way Lee guarded his exposed flank on the Antietam, 
at Fredericsburg and at the passage of the Potomac in July 
1863. 

In spite of the rare occasions of cavalry charging infantry 
in the Virginian campaigns, the fear of being attacked by 
galloping horsemen often paralysed the efforts not only of 
the Federals but of the Confederates, who had less reason 
to fear it. The startling effects of an occasional charge by 
a handful of riders falling by surprise on infantry of greatly 
superior strength probably caused the respect in which the 
arm was held, and give grounds for the theory that precious 
as the small cavalry forces undoubtedly were, yet great 
chances of substantial success were missed by not resorting 
to shock tactics against infantry on more than one occasion. 
In the Chancellorsville campaign a counter-stroke by the 
Federal cavalry on the Orange road, had it been present in 
strength with its army on May 2, might have wiped out 
the effect of Jackson’s first successful attack. If, on the 
other hand, the successful rush of the Southern infantry 
had been followed up by the charge of even three hundred 
horsemen, the XI corps would have been routed as effectually. 
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and with greater loss, while the infantry divisions which 
fell into disorder by a long pursuit in the failing light 
would have remained intact for another thundering stroke, 
and they might well have destroyed another Federal corps. 
At Gettysburg both Federals and Confederates would have 
found opportunities of inflicting deadly blows by a cavalry 
pursuit if their cavalry had been at hand ; the Confederates 
on the first day after the defeat of the I and XI corps, the 
Federals on the third day after Pickett’s disastrous repulse. 
At the battle of Fredericsburg, Stuart’s troopers fought 
dismounted and rendered valuable service, but the ease with 
which the Southern army repulsed the furious and repeated 
assaults of the enemy’s infantry showed that they might 
with advantage have extended still more their own lines of 
infantry and have held the cavalry brigades in reserve to 
hurl upon the defeated Federals when they recoiled from 
the reach of the defending riflemen, just as Wellington did 
at Waterloo. In fact, since Waterloo there never was such 
an opportunity for dealing the coup de grdce at a defeated 
army by a combined general attack of infantry and cavalry 
as Lee neglected to use at Fredericsburg ; and it may 
safely be said that such chances, rare and precious in the life 
of nations, will ever be lost unless the leaders are educated 
to seek for opportunities to annihilate the enemy, and 
taught to use every man and horse, every living and 
mechanical weapon available for the purpose. 

While it is quite true that the longer range of the rifle 
and smokeless powder give considerable advantages to 
infantry against charging cavalry, yet the latest 
imposed developments in warfare are by no means one- 
^ New sided. The moral strain of long exposure to the fire 
of a hidden foe, the disorder into which infantry 
inevitably falls in a doubtful contest, as well as the wide 
extension of the modem battlefield, give to the cavalry 
leader who lies in wait for his opportunity to strike home 
as much as the new conditions of combat yield to his dis- 
mounted adversary. The principal reason for refraining 
from shock tactics will ever be the same as held Stuart’s 
hand; namely, the absolute necessity of employing every 
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horseman available on other duty. When an army includes 
a force of ten thousand riders over and above what is 
necessary for the daily service of security and information, 
such as Napoleon always took care to have under his 
immediate orders ; when such a force is mounted on horses 
that have not been worn out by fatigue, and is led by officers 
well acquainted with infantry tactics, at the same time 
daring and cautious, then the world will certainly see the 
feats of Seidlitz and Murat repeated in spite of any con- 
ceivable improvement in firearms. 

Cavalry, if it is to charge at all, must ever be prepared to 
face superior numbers of infantry, but there is a disparity 
which renders all attempts to close useless and foolhardy. 
When less than one thousand troopers are sent to ride down 
five or six thousand infantry or more, over ground which 
reduces the pace to a trot or slow canter, and on horses which 
are spent, it is a patent absurdity to quote their failure as 
proving the impotence of charging horsemen in a modem 
fight. The cavalry leader wields the most deadly weapon in 
all the armoury of scientific war, namely the power of con- 
stantly surprising his enemy both by fire and shock. If he 
knows how to use it by skilfully combining his methods and 
choosing his opportunities, he may hope even to surpass the 
feats of Stuart and Forrest, Pleasonton and Sheridan, the 
greatest cavalry leaders since 1815 . 

In the armies of Frederic and Napoleon, which still 
remain in broad outline the models of modem military 
Light and Organisation, the cavalry forces were invariably 
Heavy classified for two distinct functions; there were 
Cavalry. fQj. strategical work of security 

and information, and heavy cavalry for the tactical business 
of charging the enemy’s masses on the battlefield. While 
the former rode ponies, cobs and small horses which could 
go far if slow and subsist on the roughest forage, the 
dragoons and cuirassiers required for the battle were 
mounted on heavier horses able to gallop fast with a heavy 
weight for a short distance, but requiring more care and 
capable of enduring less fatigue than the others. In the 
American armies the partisan corps and mounted militia in 
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some respects corresponded to light horse, but the whole 
of the cavalry forces were constantly employed on the same 
work, and it is evident that no general under modem con- 
ditions could venture to forego the advantage to be gained by 
using almost the whole strength of the mounted arm to clear 
his front of the enemy’s cavalry, nor could he always refrain 
from employing his regiments as dismounted riflemen in 
order to husband them for shock tactics. Nevertheless, it 
will probably be wise to organise the cavalry in two separate 
classes according to the quality of their horses. Small cr 
unbroken animals may quite well be assigned to regiments 
of reserves or to less perfectly trained formations, while the 
horses actually in the service, and those of better breeding 
and consequently of greater value, should be assigned to the 
regiments of the line of battle. While the former regiments 
should as far as possible do the rough work of patrolling, 
outposts and escorting convoys, the latter should as a general 
practice be kept to fight on horse and on foot. 

One of the commonest, as well as the most fatal, mistakes 
which generals make in war is to squander by untimely 
extravagance their resources in horseflesh. Few generals 
know what horses can endure in the way of hardship and 
hard work without destructive loss ; few pause to think 
whether the game is worth the candle when with a light 
heart they give orders to the cavalry which must inevit- 
ably deprive them of its serious aid in later operations. 
McClellan, Pope, Burnside and Hooker all used up their 
cavalry without accomplishing any good purpose. Had Lee 
made the same mistake his fighting power would have 
quickly broken down. 

Most people who read about war are unable to compre- 
hend that marches are usually more costly to an army in 
Maw.i'iT.e horses than battles, and that prolonged 

fiwsw rain is more fatal than bullets. Every march 
*^****“*‘ diminishes the strength of an armed force ; even a 
comparatively short march has been known to use up a large 
army if badly organised and exposed to rough weather. 
Horses usually receive less food, less consideration and more 
work than men ; but under a prolonged strain horses, unless 
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they have been carefully trained for it, break down quicker 
and recover slower than men. In the field the horses of the 
cavalry are generally treated as if they were machines quite 
impervious to weather, and requiring neither oil nor fuel. 
When the inevitable d6b4cle occurs great is the astonish- 
ment and wrath of its sapient authors. On the other hand, 
a force of cavalry, whose soldiers are good riders and 
accustomed to look after their horses, possesses, and will ever 
possess, advantages of inestimable value over foot soldiers in 
any theatre of war where a horse can carry a man. Large 
bodies of infantry only average two miles an hour on the 
march under favourable conditions, and sixteen miles a day 
is a good performance for an army corps of twenty thousand 
infantry. Five thousand cavalry will easily march the same 
distance in three hours. For twenty thousand foot soldiers 
on a single road to deploy into line of battle even on a deep 
formation takes at least two hours, and may easily take much 
longer. In thirty minutes five thousand cavalry can form a 
line of dismounted rifiemen on as broad a front, capable of 
inflicting a disastrous check on the slowly moving adver- 
sary ; and when at length he brings his greater strength 
to bear, the troopers, like unfaithful lovers, can ride away to 
play the same rdle elsewhere. 

The greater the perfection of the rifle, the more important 
will be this power of dealing the first blow, but the task of 
inflicting it against a serious enemy can only be performed 
by real cavalry which can ride well, and which is swiftly and 
cleverly handled. 

The more fatal the efiect of a surprise by a fire upon 
troops on the march or massed in rendezvous, the more 
perfect should be the one shield and buckler by which alone 
it can be warded off ; and great as is the value of time in 
actual contact with the enemy, the hours spent on the march 
are sometimes even more precious. If they are to be 
economised, early and correct information must be gleaned 
by the cavalry for the commanding general. An infantry corps 
of fifteen or twenty thousand men is aroused in the grey 
dawn to partake of a breakfast of hard biscuit, and to march 
twelve miles in the wrong direction. In the afternoon 
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the whole distance has to be countermarched in pouring 
rain, so that late at night after twenty hours’ incessant 
fatigue, the troops stagger into the bivouacs whence they 
started and are more effectually defeated than if they had 
lost one-fifth of their strength in a stubborn fight. It 
would need but a few squadrons let loose in their lines 
to cut them up altogether. Such incidents, however, are 
liable to occur repeatedly in the movements of an army 
whose cavalry is dominated by its opponent. 

Closely allied with the question of the r61e of cavalry and 
the proportion it should have in the armies of the future is 
^ . the ever-present alternative as to whether it is 

OffODSlYO ^ 

and wisest to await the enemy’s attack or to fall upon 
^fengive iiim before he is ready to make it. Offensive policy 
was forced on the North from the beginning of the 
war, but it took two years of disastrous failure to prove that, 
even with great superiority of numbers, the offensive cannot 
be expected to succeed unless it is sustained by certain con- 
ditions. First and foremost the leaders of an attacking army 
must possess the confidence of their men and be loyal to one 
another ; the troops must have reached a certain level of 
training and discipline, and the cavalry must at any rate be 
able to hold in check the enemy’s horsemen. In 1861 the 
press and public of the North were in too great a hurry to 
wait for trained troops of any kind, least of all for trained 
cavalry. In 1862 McClellan believed that he could operate 
in the thickly wooded Peninsula without cavalry, but the 
absence of information of the enemy’s movements, and the 
impossibility of keeping open communications with the 
detached forces of the Union, were among the principal 
causes of the Federal general’s defeat. Hooker so far 
took these lessons to heart that he was careful to equip 
himself with a fine body of horsemen niuuerically superior 
to the enemy, but he knew not how to combine their 
efforts with his infantry on the battlefield, and chiefly for 
this reason his offensive campaign failed. 

As a general proposition most scientific writers on war are 
agreed that it is preferable to attack rather than to defend, 
always assuming that the forces available have reached a 
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degree of technical excellence which justifies their employment 
in operations entailing forced marches and hard fights in the 
open. To compress the reasons for arriving at this conclu- 
sion in a few short paragraphs is all the more difficult because 
they are deduced from the mass of experience which the 
history of many past wars has furnished. There is always 
the prime condition of successful warfare to be remembered, 
which is that final victory in any contest rests with the side 
capable of making the last successful attack on the adver- 
sary's forces and strongholds. Then there is the moral 
advantage to be reckoned with, which the attacking attitude 
possesses over the side awaiting a blow ; and since moral 
results in war are so far more decisive than material, this 
aspect of the question should never be lost sight of. To 
await the enemy’s attack makes him a present of the oppor- 
tunity to compass the ruin of the side which has chosen the 
passive role ; the assailant can choose his time and place to 
strike, and by a judicious distribution and concentration of 
his force can be sure of superiority at any given point. As 
against these considerations must be set the local advantages 
of tenaciously defending a naturally strong position, and the 
enormous help in so doing to be derived from even two hours’ 
work with spade and axe. Sometimes circumstances limit 
the choice of the attacking general, and compel him to act 
on a given road or at a fixed time, whereby he is placed at a 
disadvantage ; more often it is wise to count on his missing 
his opportunities so that his army may be fallen upon, 
after exhausting itself by an unskilful and fruitless offensive. 
Such was the opportunity which Burnside gave to Lee at 
Fredericsburg, and which Lee in his turn gave to Meade at 
Gettysburg. 

The repeated failure of the offensive efforts of both 
Northern and Southern armies not unnaturally impressed 
the imagination and spread the conviction that defensive 
tactics were always preferable for their own sake. We find 
Longstreet obstinately recommending to Lee to make his 
strategy offensive but his tactics — his fighting, that is — defen- 
sive. In other words, Longstreet advised the policy of per- 
petually threatening blows without the intention of striking 

D D 
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them. The most simple and ill-advised opponent would not 
take long to see through such a game of bluff, and would 
easily devise measures for its undoing. Very different were 
the theory and practice of Jackson and Lee, of Sheridan, 
Sherman and Grant. While the great Confederate generals 
persistently sought for occasions to deliver stunning blows 
even when strategically on the defensive, the Federal leaders 
who in the end strangled the Confederacy never gave up the 
offensive, but piled blow upon blow at whatever cost to their 
own armies until their greater resources wore out the gallant 
foe. 

It is a commonplace that while the principles of strategy 
are unchanging and its practice consequently liable to very 
Mechani- bttle alteration, tactics on the other hand are sus- 
constant development as local conditions 
SSitary change and weapons improve. In the theory and 
application of tactics, therefore, a sceptical and 
utilitarian frame of mind is necessary to excel, an intelligence 
polished by the study of history and by practical experience 
in order to seize the fleeting favours of Fortune, which ac- 
cording to Napoleon must be won when she is in the mood. 
The American leaders were certainly as intelligent as could 
be desired, but they had had no practice in handling troops, 
and succeeded through painful losses in solving the practical 
problems presented by the war. Since the Civil War the 
progress of invention has wrought great changes in the 
apparatus of fighting, the general tendency of which has 
constantly been the same. As the mechanism has become 
more complicated, it has called for better trained and more 
skilful workmen to employ it, without whom decisive results 
are more and more unlikely to be achieved. Each improve- 
ment in armament has increased the destructive power of 
well-trained riflemen, and has added to the handicap of 
troops whose training, intelligence, leadership and courage 
fall below the required standard. That standard has varied 
in subsequent wars, but the saying has invariably held good, 
‘Whosoever hath to him shall be given: and whosoever 
hath not from him shall be taken even that which he 
hath.* 
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The Prussian victories over the Austrian and French 
Imperial armies, but even more the complete collapse of the 
brave troops hastily and indiiBferently organised by the 
French Republic in 1870, prove the necessity for military 
science and preparation; their effects have revolutionised 
the political conditions and daily life of the Continent of 
Europe. The war in 1877 between Russia and Turkey, 
undertaken with inadequate forces by the attacking Power, 
led to the sanguinary checks of the Russians before Plevna 
which seemed to sustain the creed of the defensive school. 
A close study of the events in the campaign, however, reveals 
that the leaders of the disastrous assaults were ignorant and 
incapable generals, who attacked without proper reconnais- 
sance or proper combination of forces, who unduly hurried 
their preparations and delayed their blow. The brilliant 
feats of Skobeleff, who thoroughly understood how to lead 
infantry in action, and whose successes were as remarkable 
as the failure of some of his colleagues, stand out in sharp 
contrast to the average Russian tactics. 

With each great change brought about by improved 
armaments a corresponding change in the formation of troops 
in action and in the most suitable method of leading them 
has become necessary. Instead of studying to make use of 
the new conditions in order to inflict more destructive blows, 
the same theory has always been advanced by a certain 
school of the timid and irresolute : they say the progress of 
invention is all to the advantage of the side which rests on 
the defensive, and it is madness to seek a decision in the 
open field because it will be impossible to extort from the 
adversary the required opportunity. Courage is now useless 
against the deadly argument of shot ; victory is only to be 
got by operations of the type of a blockade, which gradually 
hems the enemy in, and brings about his submission by 
wearing him out. To the disciples of this school the events 
of every great war give comfort and conviction. Yet in 
Europe as in America, and now in Manchuria, the solid 
results of victory have constantly belonged to that nation 
and army which has snatched the initiative, and which has 
followed up its offensive strategy by tactics as bold at what- 
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ever cost of life on the field of battle. The inevitable loss of 
life in attacking a stubborn foe is a very good reason for not 
going to war, if war can be avoided, but no reason for shirk- 
ing the r 61 e of assailant when the chance of taking it presents 
itself. To inculcate a doctrine of passive defence and to 
allow troops to doubt their own offensive power is a most 
fatal form of education and a sure precursor of defeat, to be 
found in decaying society and worn-out militarj^ institutions. 

In truth no nation need expect to achieve great things in 
war unless it is more sound in soul and body than its 
adversary. War is the crucial test, the infallible proof of a 
country’s fitness for its position in the scale of nations. The 
staunch valour and patriotism of the American soldiers, who 
gamely continued the struggle after sustaining defeats such 
as Fredericsburg, have won for the United States her place 
in the world as much as her immense material and com- 
mercial resources. A great responsibility also rests on those 
charged with the government of the State in peace, to pro- 
vide leaders in war who are at least as capable as their pro- 
bable opponents, nor can the courage and intelligence of 
the soldier in the ranks always be counted on to retrieve the 
disasters brought about by incapacity in the supreme com- 
mand. 

History is said to repeat itself, but nowhere is that 
repetition more monotonous than in the record of military 
Unsno- administration. We have seen how both the rulers 
cesBful of the North and South jeopardised the cause con- 
GeneralB. them by dispersing, instead of concentrat- 

ing, their available forces at the crisis of their fate. In 
every war the same errors are made, the same excuses are 
given. The critical point is not recognised or recognised too 
late. Eeasons in plenty are always found to explain failure : 
the wiliness of the foe, the exceptionally diflBcult nature of 
his country, his ignorance of conventional methods of troop- 
leading, and unscrupulous innovations in the art of war. 
Without specifying date or place, the historian can truly 
describe the failure of the indifferent general in almost 
any campaign in much the same terms, and ascribe it to 
very much the same causes. 
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The general in question will have failed to study the 
characteristics of his enemy and the personal character of 
his principal opponents, nor will he be aware of the fighting 
value of his enemy’s troops. He will hug the defensive ; 
but if committed to an offensive strategy he will fail to 
realise the value of time, and having resolved to strike, he 
will by an excess of caution move too slowly in making his 
advance and hesitate over the decisive move. In seeking to 
provide for all eventualities he will weaken himself unduly 
at the one decisive point, and neglect to ensure proper and 
timely co-ordination in the efforts of the several fractions of 
his army. In an offensive campaign he will shirk offensive 
tactics and avoid attacking the enemy’s troops in the open 
field, thus giving them time to elude him, to entrench them- 
selves, or to pass to the attack in their turn as they please. 
Such a general will say that improvements in firearms have 
rendered offensive tactics obsolete because they are too 
costly and hazardous. By his tactical timidity he will 
spoil the ardour of his troops and stunt the initiative of his 
subordinates. He will have no idea how to combine the 
three arms, cavalry, infantry and artillery, in a battle. The 
cavalry will probably be despatched on a distant raid to 
frighten the enemy into a retreat by harassing his rear at a 
distance from the true field of action. Victory in fact will 
be sought for by mancBuvres instead of by fighting ; geo- 
graphical points will be seized and mistaken for strategical 
ones. In whole or in part the above description applies to 
each one of the commanding generals who failed conspicu- 
ously in the Civil War; it also applies to the failure of 
other commanding generals in subsequent wars. 

Brilliant as the performances of the American generals 
and soldiers unquestionably were, it must be candidly 
German ^'Cknowledged that ever since the Napoleonic wars 

Influence Germans have led the way in the scientific 
^ienoe*^ study of military matters. It is now the fashion 
to scoff at them in practical application, and no 
doubt success has been as usual followed by considerable 
pedantry in details ; nor can the appearance of the indivi- 
dual German of any rank be compared with the lithe athletic 
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figure of the American soldier ; but, judging by the rough 
test of experience, the performances of the Germans led by 
their great professor and by his pupils must be admired. 
The reader has only to look at the map of Prussia at the date 
of the battle of Gettysburg and to compare it with the area 
and importance of the German Empire of to-day, to realise 
what a sound military constitution can effect for a people. In 
the war of 1866 between the North and South of Germany, 
Prussia bore the same proportion in population and material 
resources that the Confederate States did to the Union : if the 
German struggle had developed into a match of endurance 
like the American, it must also have ended in the ruin of 
the smaller Power ; but the rapid and thorough work of the 
Prussian military reformers changed the course of the world’s 
history. The short career of victory by which Moltke led 
his army to the gates of Vienna, and to the annihilation of 
the French Imperial forces, established the Empire which 
still guards the heart and holds the hegemony of Europe. 

Moltke like Lee and Jackson was a disciple of the school 
of aggressive war of which Napoleon was the greatest 
exponent; but as the organiser of a military government 
which has stood the test of time he stands alone. It would 
seem from the course of European history that national 
disaster alone can supply the motive force for creating an 
army ; at any rate it was so with Prussia. The destruction 
at Jena of the army which had proved superior to all others in 
the days of Frederic, and the humiliating years of Napoleon’s 
domination, brought about the system of a national army 
and inspired the great writers and theorists who led the best 
brains of the German people to the study of military politics. 
It was, however, the hands of Moltke which perfected the 
weapon thus created, and which fashioned the means of 
directing it. 

Aggressive war was the breath of his nostrils. He taught 
it in peace and practised it in war on a scale till then 
unknown. He always laid down that aggressive strategy 
depended on offensive tactics, and trained his troops in this 
axiom of belief. As each improvement in the machines of 
war came into use Moltke indicated the changes in the 
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methods of troop-leading which the increased range and 
more rapid fire of new weapons had rendered necessary, but 
never allowed it to be said that such mechanical develop- 
ments had altered the vital principles on which war should 
be conducted. His views have inspired the military science 
of Europe ever since 1870, and beyond the bounds of Europe 
a new nation of conquerors has given the latest and not the 
least convincing proof of their truth. 

The misunderstandings which arose between the com- 
manders of the higher units of the Federal army at 
Prussian Chancellorsville and of the Confederate forces at 
System of Gettysburg, and which did so much to bring about 
Command, in each case, illustrate the dangers which 

especially beset an army in the delicate and widely extended 
operations of attack on a great scale. In 1813, the great 
campaign in which the Emperor tried personally to direct 
armies on a modern scale, it was the failure of independent 
commanders to combine, as well as inferiority in the 
cavalry arm, which caused the defeat of Napoleon's strategy. 
Moltke solved the problem of securing unity of action from 
several different chiefs on a widely extended front in the 
command of armies exceeding half a million of soldiers by 
the creation of the Prussian General Staff. In it were 
collected from the whole officer-corps of the army the select 
few whose intelligence naturally took the required bent, and 
who were trained in personal contact with the Chief of the 
Staff. The fact that a great number of the higher com- 
mands in the Prussian service as well as in many of 
the smaller German States were held by men of the 
different reigning houses, who had little or no other qualifi- 
cations for their responsible positions, made it necessary 
in order to ensure unity of purpose and concerted action 
throughout the whole German host, to have with each 
division an officer of the General Staff, whose duty it was to 
countersign all orders and to share the responsibility for 
them. This arrangement did not prevent all unfortunate 
incidents in 1870, but it brought about that the several 
divisions supported one another with an energy and certainty 
hardly to be looked for in an army composed of so many 
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different contingents, some of which had very lately been at 
war with Prussia. As the system developed and took root 
the majority of the generals were chosen from ofiBcers who 
had already served on the General Staff, so that the German 
leaders of the future will belong to one school of military 
thought. 

In the teaching of Moltke, and in the writings of his 
pupils, a distinction is ever drawn between the moral or 
Moral and psychological phase of the art of troop-leading and 
Material the material and visible part of the work. It is 
Influences, exaggerate the importance of the first of 

these classifications, which is so closely interwoven with the 
second that no arbitrary line or division can be drawn 
between them. 

At what moment do material losses destroy the ardour of 
troops and convince them of their inability to fight any 
longer? No rule of proportion, no pedantic theory, can give 
any idea, but a sympathetic study of the soldier in the ranks, 
and an intelligent reading of the history of war will quicken 
the imagination of the officer. To discern and use every 
device which circumstances put within his reach, to heighten 
the courage and confidence of his men and to lower the 
morale of the enemy, is the task of a good tactical leader, 
who must be able to feel the pulse of his troops at all times, 
and especially in action. 

If the limp and listless conduct of the armies of most 
of the great military Powers when commanded by incom- 
petent leaders and serving in a war which aroused no 
enthusiasm, be compared with the best performances of 
the same army when fired by enthusiasm and led by a great 
chief, the importance of the soldier’s frame of min d will be 
appreciated. In almost any battle victory complete and 
decisive is gained by the side which first succeeds in impos- 
ing the idea of its moral superiority on the foe. However 
sanguinary a battle may have been, there are almost always 
enough survivors on the defeated side to continue a doubtful 
struggle if every man is resolved to conquer or die. It is 
only when the determination to win ceases that an army is 
beaten in the vast majority of battles. A thrill of exultation 
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and confidence quickly penetrates the mass of a great host, 
but despondency and panic spread their fatal influence with 
the same electric speed. The more intelligent soldiers are, 
the more capable they become of understanding and second- 
ing the intentions of their chiefs, but the more critical of 
incompetence and the more susceptible to be discouraged 
when they lose faith. Men of every different nationality 
and district need to be separately studied ; even the dis- 
position of individuals and the manner in which they are 
affected by what is passing in a campaign differ enormously; 
though a strange bond of sympathy unites men who are 
living, working and suffering together with the same great 
purpose. 

A comparison of the circumstances under which infantry 
must advance to the attack in the teeth of rapid and 
Infantry long-range rifle fire with the conditions which 
Attacks prevailed in the War of Secession by no means 
tempSra^ bears out the theory that the defence has gained 
Weapons over the attack in essential points, unless some 
wlth^those I'™® opportunity for field fortification have 
of the artificially strengthened the former. In the era of 
Civil War. g];iQr^.range weapons, which may be said to have 
closed with this war, the zone of destructive fire to be 
traversed by an assaulting line or swarm was far narrower 
than it is to-day ; but in those days it was generally impos- 
sible for the assailants from a distance to bring a converging 
and enfilading fire to bear upon the point of a position 
selected for assault either with guns or rifles ; still less was 
it possible to maintain that fire until the attacking troops 
were about to mingle in hand-to-hand strife with the 
defenders, and then to direct deadly showers of missiles on 
to the ground immediately behind the defensive line so as 
to break up its supports and threaten its retreat. 

The distance at which rifle fire checked the Virginians 
who tried to carry Cemetery Eidge on July 3, 1863, was two 
hundred and fifty yards, and this range may roughly be con- 
sidered as the limit of decisive fire ; but in crossing that space 
there was time enough to inflict murderous loss on a closed 
line of infantry. There could be little or no element of 
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surprise after the attacking troops ceased fire and inarched 
forward to storm, unless ravines or woods gave access to the 
position of the defenders, who naturally tried to avoid such 
ground. The tactics of the day required a deployed line of 
bayonets at the collision ; fire was seldom or never expected 
to drive out the enemy without a charge. Smoke obscured 
the view and added to the confusion, so that the defenders 
could bring up reserves locally, and at the last moment 
charge the attacking line, still staggering under the effects of 
close-range fire. Such were the tactics taught by Sir John 
Moore to the British infantry, and repeatedly put in practice 
by Wellington with brilliant results. In many a hard 
fight the American infantry prevailed by the same plan. It 
was difficult for cavalry and almost impossible for artillery 
to help in the crisis of the attack, and most difficult to 
reinforce an attacking line at the right moment. The rein- 
forcements which followed it in most cases merely added to 
the enemy’s target ; they arrived too late to be of use, but in 
time to become involved in the losses and repulse of the first 
line. A fire fight between attacking and defending infantry 
almost always ended in the success of the latter. 

The fact that from several distant points long-range fire 
both of infantry and artillery can now be brought to bear on 
a chosen point of the defended position, and that this fire 
can be delivered by men working in safety beyond the zone 
of the enemy’s missiles, or from under cover, has greatly 
changed the balance of advantage in favour of the attack. 
On most fields of combat well-taught infantry can use 
cover as effectually in preparing an attack as in resisting it, 
and the position of a defending force is generally quite easy 
to locate by proper reconnaissance, while the locality of all 
the attacking guns and rifles can never be fixed with cer- 
tainty if cleverly disposed. Under cover of a pitiless rain of 
shrapnel and rifle bullets, lines of skirmishers can creep 
closer and ever closer to the point it is intended to charge, 
while all defensive positions extending over two miles of 
front have some weak point, some ground unswept by fire 
in front or on the flank, which admits of a mass of the enemy 
approaching within three hundred yards of the position 
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without serious exposure. Personal examination of a number 
of battlefields will convince anyone who doubts this propo- 
sition ; and if a position extends for less than two miles at 
least, it is easily enveloped by long-range fire. 

To sum up, in the first decade of the twentieth century, 
as compared with the military epoch which closed with 
1865, the defender is now exposed to a longer and more 
severe preparatory strain before the actual collision than was 
possible forty years ago. Pressure can more effectually be 
brought to bear on the whole extent of the position, thus 
concealing to the last moment the real goal of the attack. 
The more gradual development of the fight discloses the weak 
points of the position ; the difficulty of reinforcing at the 
right moment has passed from the attack to the defence, when 
once the former has established a superiority of gun and 
rifle fire ; lastly, nothing has been discovered to prevent or 
render more difficult a surprise by night, under cover of fog 
or forest, or by the favour of any other accident of ground 
and weather. A study of the ways of savages and wild 
animals in stalking their foes or their prey is still very 
instructive. It is true that the antelope has no magazine 
rifle to repel the rush of the panther, but his vigilance and 
senses of sight, smell and hearing, which give warning of 
approaching danger, are so highly developed that the match 
between the attacking and the defending parties is not 
uneven. Cunning plans secretly and swiftly executed, sur- 
prise by a sudden impetuous rush of a swarm of men running 
or riding at top speed to close in hand-to-hand fight, such 
have ever been the chief weapons of successful offensive 
tactics since men and animals have made war on one 
another. 

The military forces of the United States were organised 
in three classes of troops. A very small ‘ regular * army 
Organisa outbreak of the war did not consist 

tionofthe ot more than twenty thousand men protected the 
frontiers and western territories against the Bed 
Indians, and formed a nucleus for fresh levies in 
case of war. The enlisted soldiers of the regular regiments 
were well paid, and it was therefore possible to choose men 
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of fine physique for the service. The United States cadei 
school at West Point provided the best education of the sort 
then to be had anywhere, and the many distinguished leaders 
supplied by it to both the Federal and Confederate armies 
attested the excellence of its early training. The regular 
regiments all adhered to the Federal Government and greatly 
distinguished themselves in the war. 

It was, however, on the volunteers that the Government 
relied to fill the ranks of its field army. The volunteers 
had no previous training and consisted of men from all classes 
of society and from every district and nationality to be found 
in the Northern States. They elected their own regimental 
officers as a rule, and in a surprisingly short time acquired the 
character of reliable troops. They were enlisted under very 
varying conditions of time; the first enrolment was for 
only three months, so little was the gravity of its task under- 
stood by the Federal Administration. Later the volunteers 
were enlisted for the duration of the war, but a proportion of 
men continued to be engaged for a hundred days as a tem- 
porary expedient from time to time. The plan of giving 
large bounties to men who re-enlisted induced every man to 
quit the army when his term expired in order to earn the 
bounty on re-enlisting ; it was also the motive of much 
desertion. It took about one year before the first volunteer 
armies acquired sufficient solidity for campaigning, and two 
years before any formidable force of cavalry was formed 
under the Stars and Stripes. 

Thirdly, there was the militia, which had never ceased to 
exist, but which had not taken part in war since the struggle 
with the British. The militia furnished the local defence of 
the Federal States, while the armies kept the field. It was 
employed in petty fighting on the frontier of the two 
Republics, in making and repelling raids, and in resisting 
the invasion of Pennsylvania by the Confederate army, when 
it rendered considerable service. 

The Confederate armies were organised on the same 
pattern as their adversaries, except that they had no regular 
regiments. The volunteers, and particularly the cavalry, in 
the Southern States consisted of material which, generally 
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speaking, leamt the soldier’s business quicker than the men 
of the North, most of whom came from an industrial popula- 
tion which lived in cities and followed indoor occupations. 
From the date when the war began to assume a serious aspect 
the South resorted to conscription to levy her volunteers, and 
as the want of men became more and more pressing the 
age of liability was repeatedly extended, till at last it 
practically embraced every able-bodied white male in the 
Confederate States, and was said by their enemies to ‘ rob 
both the cradle and the grave.* In the North conscription 
was established when the unexpected prolongation of the 
war and the sanguinary defeats in Virginia had eflfectually 
checked the enlistment of volunteers. The reasonable and 
equitable principle was adopted of calling on each State to 
supply its quota of soldiers in proportion to its population, 
just as it had the right to send representatives to Congress 
Substitution on a large scale was permitted by money pay- 
ment, and owing to the number of men obtained by 
voluntary enlistment the Government, without having 
recourse to anything like universal personal service, dis- 
posed of more soldiers than it could put into the field ; but 
the right to require it was asserted and made good by 
Congress. 

A similar organisation of the troops prevailed on both 
sides, which had been inherited from the British army of 
George III. The men were enrolled in regiments consisting 
of ten companies forming one battalion. When raised the 
regiments consisted of from six to eight hundred men, but 
their strength in the field soon fell to an average of from 
four to five hundred. A varying number of regiments con- 
stituted a brigade, and in the Federal service two or three 
brigades formed a division ; the Confederate divisions usually 
consisted of four brigades. In each service the regiment 
formed the principal executive unit, and having regard to the 
dearth of ofl6cers qualified to lead troops, it was the smallest 
unit which could be relied on to act independently. The 
brigade, consisting generally of regiments from the same 
State, corresponded in size and importance with the regiment 
of Continental armies. 
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We have said that the general officers on each side were 
chosen from the men who had been educated at West Point, 
and who for the most part had served in the regular army ; 
any that remained after filling the high ranks were posted 
to the staff. As might be expected, both armies suffered 
throughout the war from lack of properly trained staff 
officers. The organisation of the troops into handy units 
for executive command is of equal importance to the creation 
of an adequate staff. It is impossible to get the best tactical 
results from troops unless their organisation into units and 
sub-units fits in with work in the field. Provided that 
there is maintained at least one man to the yard, the broader 
the front on which any particular unit deploys for the fight 
the more effective will be its fire, and the greater the hostile 
force kept at bay ; but the influence of a leader is limited to the 
width of front over which he can direct operations, and that 
space becomes narrower as the enemy’s fire becomes more 
intense. It is comparatively easy to exert supervision from 
front to rear, to send orders and to watch over their execu- 
tion, but directly the men form line the power of command 
is greatly restricted. In the same way it is easier to guide 
the direction of a column than a line ; one horse or man than 
two, two than eight, and so on. 

In the heat of a fight it is extremely difficult to execute 
even simple manoeuvres with smoothness and certainty, and 
that difficulty has increased with the range of firearms. 
Two essential conditions are required : the first is that all 
military formations should be of the simplest and most 
practical character, and the second that the principal unit 
of command should be of a size and sort which admit of 
one man’s absolute control in the field and in quarters, where 
he must become intimately acquainted with his men, so as to 
acquire the personal influence over them which is necessary 
to carry them through the dangers and confusion of a fight. 
In the American armies this unit was the regiment ; the 
armies of Europe have all followed the example of Prussia 
in making the company of two hundred men the correspond- 
ing unit, four of which form a battalion ; three or four 
battalions form a regiment. 
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The formations of the American troops were as simple as 
could be desired, for they had no time to learn the compli- 
cated antics dear to the martinets of old-fashioned armies, 
which, having outgrown their warlike character, expend their 
energies in outward adornment, pomp and show, while shun- 
ning all the hard practical work necessary to train troops to 
fight and march. The Pederals were too fond of piling deep 
columns of attack one on another in a manner which ex- 
posed a very vulnerable target without giving a corresponding 
addition of energy to the advance. The Confederates from 
want of men generally made the mistake of attacking with 
too thin lines not sufficiently closely followed by reserves. 
Jackson and Hancock were probably the best infantry leaders 
in the two armies, but neither succeeded in originating any 
clever innovation in infantry tactics. 

Langlois in his ‘ Study of Two Eecent Wars,' which 
foreshadowed with remarkable accuracy the characteristics 
of the fierce struggle in Manchuria, laid down the rules by 
which alone great results can be obtained on the battlefield. 
The enemy must be attacked in the open and compelled to 
stretch his forces out along roads on the march. If he 
hugs fortifications which have been too elaborately con- 
structed to offer a chance of successful attack, the strong- 
holds must be invested. Once an army is invested its fate 
is merely a matter of time unless relieved. When attacking 
troops who have taken up a position in the open field, the 
weak part of that position, which for a certainty exists, 
must be found, and there the attack must be thrust home. 
Attacks must be made by troops in sufficient depth and the 
whole secret of success rests in the proper use of reserves. 

Langlois cites the skilful handling of his command by 
Skobeleff in the sanguinary assaults at Plevna in September 
1877, where his young staff officer, the now famous 
Kouropatkin, first became distinguished, as an example of 
how infantry should be directed in attack. The Japanese 
have shown us how to exploit the military science of the 
West with the intelligence of their own subtle brains, and the 
devoted courage of a nation steeped to the lips in patriotism. 
Their achievements are a warning that war must not be 
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lightly undertaken, but once embarked upon must be pro- 
secuted as if every man had staked bis life on its successful 
issue. 

Not the least remarkable feature of the Civil War was 
the rapidity with which the vast numbers of men enrolled 
The Difl- armies acquired the habits of military 

cipline of discipline in spite of many conditions which mili- 
tated against them. The volunteers came from a 
people jealous to a fault of personal liberty and of the dignity 
of the individual. The officers whom they were required to 
obey had no professional training, and in many cases, of 
course, were found to be unfit for their authority. The cam- 
paigning was as severe in hardship and bloodshed as any 
recorded in history, but their talent for combination in work 
and politics, their quickness in recognising the essential 
conditions of their task, carried the Americans through th(' 
hard trial of temporarily sacrificing their freedom. Dis- 
cipline was not established in a day. Periods of demorali- 
sation there certainly were, but taken in the aggregate the 
records of both Federal and Confederate armies prove that 
the new conditions of warfare demand a system of discipline, 
of combined action that is, which rests not on fear of 
punishment, nor yet on mechanical custom, but on the 
intelligent appreciation by the rank ai^ file of what is 
wanted of them, and on their willing co-operation derived 
from loyalty to their cause and confidence in their leaders. 
The startling successes of the badly equipped hosts of 
revolutionary France over the regular armies of Europe, had 
already shown how formidable an instrument in war the 
well-directed enthusiasm of a nation can be. The more 
independent r61e thrust on subordinate commanders and 
even on individual soldiers, particularly of the cavalry, by the 
development of firearms and by the consequent wide 
extension of armies in the field, has enormously increased the 
necessity for intelligent co-operation rather than for blind 
obedience. 

In the history of the war there is nothing more striking 
than that the fairest prospects of the Confederate army were 
lost in the Gettysburg campaign by precisely the same 
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mistakes of principle and detail which Lee had recognised 
so promptly, and exploited so successfully, when committed 
Chancel- ^7 adversary during the brief struggle in the 
forest round Chancellorsville. 

Gettys- The enterprise imdertaken by Hooker when he 
crossed the Rappahannock was light indeed com- 
pared with that imposed upon Lee when he invaded the North. 
The Federal general led nearly one hundred thousand infantry 
with four hundred guns to fight fifty thousand rifiemen with 
one hundred and fifty guns. An equal preponderance in cavalry 
was assured to the Northerners. Hooker’s communications 
were securely guarded ; an uninterrupted supply of men and 
stores was assured to him, and large armies were ready to 
profit by his first victory, to close on the defeated South- 
erners and consummate their ruin. Lee at Gettysburg on the 
contrary could only count on a superiority of forces in battle 
by skilful manoeuvres ; in crossing the border he risked his 
communications, for he could not afford to detach troops 
enough to protect them. He could count on no reinforce- 
ments, and for supplies he had to seize the enemy’s 
magazines. Consequently his only hope of victorious issue 
lay in daring and successful strategy. 

The underlying fault in the conceptions of both generals 
was that both expected to win an offensive campaign by 
defensive fighting. This motive prompted them both to 
detach their cavalry rather than to combine its offensive 
action with the infantry, and to shrink from the rapid and 
decisive measures which always involve some hazards, but 
which alone reap great successes. With Jackson’s inspiring 
counsel and able assistance Lee made Hooker pay dearly 
for every blunder and hesitation. The absence of his own 
cavalry in the Gettysburg campaign was certainly not 
intended by Lee, but it came about in no small degree from 
the absence of a clearly defined purpose to attack the Army 
of the Potomac as swiftly and violently as possible. Dread 
of the attacking rdle paralysed the best schemes of both 
Hooker and Lee, and threw away their most promising 
opportunities. 

The more extensive the field of action becomes the more 

E £ 
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difficult it is to approach the enemy’s forces to reconnoitre ; 
and the greater the part played by individuals beyond the 
ken of the commanding general, the more intellectual will 
be the science of war for chiefs of every grade. Mistakes 
will have more fatal and far-reaching effects. It will be 
increasingly important and increasingly difficult to recognise 
the essential points, as apart hrom the points of a situation 
which may have to be neglected in taking decisive action. 
The Chinese plan of making war by mathematics, and choos- 
ing military mandarins for their academic performances, will 
as the art develops lead to consequences more and more 
disastrous. If wax is a science it is also an art, and must be 
studied as such. It requires a combination of artist and 
scientist in its professor ; a hard head and a practical mind 
indeed, but the sympathetic touch of imagination must not be 
wanting. Every officer cannot hope to combine qualities so 
rare, but everyone who hopes to gain an insight into the 
game can study it from the right standpoint. 

The year 1904 will be famous in history for the campaign 
in Manchuria, second only to the campaign of 1864 in the 
stubborn valour of the combatants. The absence of any 
considerable force of cavalry from either army deprives it of 
the interest which it would otherwise have had, by limiting 
the action of the adversaries to direct attacks without curtain 
to screen them, or manoeuvring power to vary them. The 
most decisive successes not having been followed up by a 
cavalry pursuit have failed to knock out the defeated army 
for any considerable period. There has been no scope for 
remarkable feats of generalship, but only for remarkable 
valour and fighting power on both sides. It is a fascinating 
and not unprofitable pursuit to peer into the future in order 
to forecast the type of fighting on a great scale between 
armies as determined and as well commanded, but which are 
provided with every weapon of modem war, including a due 
proportion of cavalry. 

A clear comprehension of military science and the best 
physical efforts of strong men are required in offensive war- 
fare, but the moral qualities in the nation and army by which 
alone great peril can be faced, and great sacrifices made, 
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are not less essential. In the Bnssians the soldiers of Japan 
have found enemies of the most formidable character, but 
the triumph of the East over the West has been 
Honour of gained by precisely the same means as have for 
a People. many centuries secured the superiority of the 
European over the Asiatic. A stsuidard of self-sacrifice in 
the manhood of the whole nation, and a code of chivalrous 
honour permeating the corps of officers and the class which 
furnishes it, superior alike to their opponent’s ideal and 
practice, have achieved military and national triumph for the 
youngest of the great Powers of the world. 

The intelligent discipline, which is above all things 
essential to offensive warfare to-day, depends almost entirely 
on simple-minded loyalty in the subordinate and simple- 
minded zeal for the public weal in the superior officer. 
When the latter is principally interested with intrigues for 
his own advancement or convenience, the former will never 
be fired with the intense devotion by which alone great 
victories have been won in the past, and by which alone they 
are capable of being won in the future. It is hard to re- 
member these things in peace when no pressing danger 
threatens. Military business is hateful to the politician ; it 
is gladly thrust aside to be controlled by a few specialists 
whose authority is sometimes out of all proportion to their 
capacity for wielding it. In sober truth there is no issue in 
politics which is of greater importance to the whole com- 
munity, and of which every elector should try to attain at least 
a rudimentary knowledge, than the organisation and control 
of the military forces of the nation. The neglect to do so in 
a democratic state will sooner or later entail a heavy penalty. 

The well-kept national cemeteries of America, and the 
countless rough crosses which mark the last resting place of 
many thousand men on the battlefields of Europe, 
National should remind the people that international rivalry 
Cemeteries, ^^^y jjjomgnt assume the fiercest conditions. 

When such a crisis overtakes a nation, its peasantry and work- 
ing men must go forth to be slain and maimed by the thou- 
sand that the predominance of their race may be assured. The 
war of the future will not be a contest with conventional limits 
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bnt a duel to the death for imperial power, of which the War 
of Secession is a type. If when that hour comes the manhood 
of a nation is not to be spent in vain, and the tears and 
sufferings of those at home endured to no purpose, the 
possibility of war, and the preparations for it which are 
necessary in peace, must be faced while there is yet time. 

On a grey day in November 1863, while the great issue 
still trembled in the balance, the cemetery which contained 
the mortal remains of the heroes of Gettysburg was dedi- 
cated in solemn fashion. President Lincoln came by train 
from Washington to the famous field of battle, and at the 
close of the funeral oration he was also called upon to speak. 
Drawing from his pocket a small piece of crumpled paper 
on which he had written some notes, he spoke as follows : 

‘ Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth 
upon this contiuent a new nation, conceived in liberty and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal. 
Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether 
that nation, or any nation, so conceived and so dedicated 
can long endure. We are met on a great battlefield of that 
War. We are met to dedicate a portion of it as the final 
resting place of those who here gave their lives that that 
nation might live. It is altogether fitting and proper 
that we should do this. But in a larger sense we cannot 
dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this 
ground. The brave men living or dead who struggled here 
have consecrated it far beyond our power to add or detract. 
The world will little note nor long remember what we say 
here, but it can never forget what they did here. It is for 
us, the living, rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished 
work that they have thus far so nobly carried on. It is 
rather for us here to be dedicated to the great task remain- 
ing before us, that from these honoured dead we take 
increased devotion to the cause for which they here gave the 
last full measure of devotion, that we here highly resolve 
that the dead shall not have died in vain, that the nation 
shall under God have a new birth of freedom, and that the 
government of the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.’ 
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Earliesi Times to about 1485. By 
Charles Gross, Ph.D. 8vo., 185. net. 

Hamilton. — Historical Record oe 
the 1477/ {King's) Hussars, from a.d. 1715 
to a.d. 1900. By Colonel Henry Black- 
BURNE Hamilton, M.A., Christ Church, 
Oxford ; late Commanding the Regiment. 
With 15 Coloured Plates, 35 Portraits, etc., 
in Photogravure, and 10 Maps and Plans. 
Crown 4to., gilt edges, 42s. net. 

Hart. — Actual Government, as 
APPLIED under American Conditions. 
By Albert Bushnell Hart, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of History in Harvard University. 
With 17 Maps and Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 
7s. td. net. 


HARVARD HISTORICAL STUDIES. 

The Suppression of the African 
Slave Trade to the United States of 
America, 1638-1870. By W. E. B. Du 
Bois, Ph.D 8vo., 7s. 6/f. 

The Contest over the Ratificaton 
of the Federal Constitution in Massa- 
chusetts. By S. B. Harding,A.M. 8vo.,G5. 

A Critical Study of Nullification 
IN South Carolina. By D. F. Houston, 
A.M. 8vo., 6s. 

Nominations eor Elective Office 
IN THE United States. By Frederick 
W. Dallinger, A.M. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

A Bibliography of British Muni- 
cipal History, including Gilds and 
Parliamentary Representation. By 
Charles Gross, Ph.D. 8vo., 12s. 

The Liberty and Free Soil Parties 
IN THE North West. By Theodore C. 
Smith, Ph.D. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Provincial Governor in the 
English Colonies of North America. 
By Evarts Bouth^l Greene, bvo., 7s. 6d. 

The County Palatine of Durham. 
a Study in Constitutional History. By Gail- 
LARD Thomas Lapsley, Ph.D. 8vo., los. 6d. 

The Anglican Episcopa te and the 
American Colonies. By Arthur Lyon 
Cross, Ph.D., Instructor in History in the 
University of Michigan. 8vo., 10s. 6d, 

The A DM iMSTR A rrox of the . Imeri- 
LAN Rfjoi.i uoxarv Arm\\ By Louis 
Clinton Hatch, Ph.D. 8vo., 74. 6d. 

Hawtrey.— Short History uf 
Germax\. By Mrs. H. C. Hawtre\. 
With additional Chapters by Amanda M. 
Flm I CRT With 3 Maps. Ciown 8vo., 55. 

Hill. — 'Ihree Frenchmen in Ben- 
gal; or, The Commeicial Rum of the 
French Settlements in 1757. By S. C. 
Hill, B.A., B.Sc., Oflicer in charge of the 
Records of the Government of India. With 
4 Maps. 8vo., ys. 6d. net. 

Historic Towns.— Edited by E. A. 

Freeman, D.C.L.,and Rev. William Hunt, 
M.A. With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo., 
35. 6d. each. 

Bristol. By Rev. W. Hunt | Oxford. By Rev. C. W. 

Carlisle. By Mandell Boase 
Creighton, u D Winchester. By G W. 

Cinque Ports. By Mon- Kitchin. D.D 
tagu Burrows. I York. By Rev. James 

ColcDester. By Rev. E. L. Raine 
Cutts. I New York. By Theodore 

Exeter. By E. A. Freeman.! Roosevelt 

London. By Rev. W. J. Boston (U S.) By Heniy 
Loftie. I Cabot Lodge. 
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Hunter (Sir William Wilson). 

A History of British India. 
Vol. I.— Introductory to the Overthrow 
of the English in the Spice Archipelago, 
1623. With 4 Maps. 8vo., 185. Vol. 
II. — To the Union of the Old and New 
Companies under the Earl of Godolphin’s 
Award, 1708. 8vo., 165. 

The India of the Queen^ and 

other Essays. Edited by Lady Hunter. 
With an Introduction by Francis Henry 
Skrine, Indian Civil Service (Retired). 
8vo., gr. net. I 

Ingram. — A Critical Examina^ 
TiON OF Irish History. From the Eliza- 
bethan Conquest to the Legislative Union 
of 1800. By T. Dunbar Ingram, LL.D. 

2 vols. 8vo., 65. net. 

James II. The Adventures ofi 
King James 11. of England. By j 

the Author of ‘A Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,’ j 
‘ Rochester,’ etc , ‘ The Life of a Png,’ etc. • 
With an Introduction by the Right Rev. F. j 
A. &ASQUI2T, D.D , Abbot President of the i 
English Benedictines. With 27 Portraits 1 
and other Illustrations. Svo., 135 bd. net. 

Joyce (P. W.) 

A Short History of Ireland, | 
from the Earliest Times to 1608. With ' 
Maps. Crown 8vo., lOi. bd. 

A Social History of Ancient ! 
Ireland: Treating of the Government, • 
Military System and Law; Religion, 
Learning and Art; Trades, Industries ■ 
and Commerce; Manners, Customs and . 
Domestic Life of the Ancient Irish People. ' 
With 361 Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo., 
21S. net. 

Kaye and Malleson.— of ' 

THE Indian Mutiny, 1857.1858. By Sir : 
John W. Kaye and Colonel G. B. Malle- ’ 
son. With Analytical Index and Maps and 
Plans. 6 vols. Crown 8vo., 35. bd. each. ' 

Lang (Andrew). 

The Mystery ot Mary Stuart, j 
With Photogravure Plate and 15 other 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., bs. bd. net. 

Prince Charles Edward Stuart, | 
THE Young Chevalier. With Photo- i 
gravure Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo., 75. bd. net. | 

The ValePs Tragedy, and other j 
Studies in Secret History, With I 
3 Illustrations. 8vo., 12s. bd. net. I 


Lecky (William Edward Hartpole) 

History OF England in the Eight- 
renth Century. 

Library Edition. 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. 
and IL, 1700-1760, 36J. ; Vols. III. and 
IV., 1760-1784, 365. ; Vols. V. and VI., 
1784-1793,365.; Vols. VII. and VIII., 
1793-1800, 365. 

Cabinet Edition. England. 7 vols. Crown 
8vo., 55. net each. Ireland. 5 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 55. net each. 

Leaders of Public Opinion in 
Ireland: Flood— Grattan— O'Con- 
nell. 2 vols. 8vo., 235. net. 

History of European Morals 
FROM Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 
vols. Crown 8vo., 105. net. 

A Survey of English Ethics: 
Being the First Chapter of the ‘ History 
of European Morals’. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by W. A. Hirst. 
Crown 8 VO., 35. bd. 

History of the Rise and Influ- 
ence OF THE Spirit of Rationalism in 
Europe. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 105. net. 

Democracy and Liberty. 

Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 365. 
Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., loj. net. 

Lieven. — Letters 0/- Dorothea, 
Princess Lieven, during her Residence 
IN London, 1812-1834. Edited by Lionel 
G. Robinson. With 2 Photogravure Por- 
traits. Svo, 145. net. 

Lowell. — Governments and Par- 
ties IX CONIIAEATAL EUROPE. By A. 
Lawrence Lowell. 2 vols. 8vo., 21s. 

Lumsdens Horse, Records of.— 

Edited by H. H. S. Pearse. With a Map, 
and numerous Portraits and Illustrations in 
the Text. 4to., 215. net. 

Lynch.— 7 >/a IVar op the Civili- 
sations: BEING A Record of ‘ A Foreign 
Devil's' Experiences with the Allies 
IN China. By George Lynch, Special 
Correspondent of the ‘ Sphere,’ etc. With 
Portrait and 21 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
65. net. 
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Macaulay (Lord). 

The Life and Works of Lord 
Macaulay. 

^Edinburgh' Edition, lovols. 8vo.,6s.each. 
Vols. I.-IV. History of England. 
Vols. V.-VII. Essays, Biographies, 
Indian Penal Code, Contributions 
TO Knight's ^Quarterly Magazine'. 
Vol. VI 1 1. Speeches, La vs of A ncient 
Rome, Miscellaneous Poems. 

Vols. IX. and X. The Life and 
Letters of Lord Macaulay. By 
Sir G. 0 . Trevelyan, Bart. i 

Popular Edition. 5 vols. Cr.8vo,2s.6</.oach j 
Essays wrui Lays oh Ancient Rome, 
ETC. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 1 

Hiswry of England. 2 vols. Crown i 
8vo., 5s. 1 

Miscellaneous Writings, Speeliibs \ 
and Poems. Crown 8vo., td. 

The Life and Le tiers of Lord i 
Macaulay. By Sir G. O. Trevelyan, l 
Bart. Crown 8vo., 25. 6//. 

The Works. 

^Albany' Edition. With 12 Portraits. 

12 vols. Large Crown 8vo., 35. 6rf. each. ' 
Vols. I.-VI, His'iory of England, • 
from the Accession of Jambs the , 
Second. 

Vols. VII.-X. Essays AND Biographies. 
Vols. XI.-XII. Speeches, Lays of 
Ancient Rome, etc., and Index. 

Cabinet Edition. 16 vols. Post 8vo., 

ffisTORy Of England from the ■ 
Accession of Jambs the Second. 
Popular Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 55. 
Student's Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 12s. 
People's Edition. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo., 165. \ 

‘ Albany ’ Edition. With 6 Portraits. 6 ; 

vols. Large Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. each. , 
Cabinet Edition. 8 vols. Post 8vo., 485. . 
^ Edinburgh' Edition. 4 vols. 8vo., 65. 
each. 

Library Edition. 5 vols. 8vo , £^. 
Critical and Historical Essays, ; 
WITH Lays of Ancient Rome, etc., in i I 
volume. I 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 25. (id, I 
‘ Silver Library ' Edition. With Portrait ' 
and 4 Illustrations to the * Lays Cr. ! 
8vo., 3i. 6d. 

Critical and Historical Essays. 
Student's Edition, i vol. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

‘ Trevelyan ' Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., gs. 
Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. Post 8vo., 24s. 

‘ Edinburgh ' Edition. 3 vols. 8vo., 65, 
each. 

Library Edition. 3 vols. 8vo., 36s. 


Macaulay (Lord) — continued. 

Ess a ys, which may be had separately, 
sewed, 6d. each ; cloth, is. each. 

Addison and Walpole. Frederick the Great. 
CroInr'B Boswell’s Johnson. Ranke and Gladstone. 
Hallam’s Constitutional Lord Bacon. 

History. Lmd Clive 

Warren Hastings. Lord Byron, and The 

The Earl of Chatham (Two Comic Dramatists of 
Essays). the Restoration. 

Miscellaneous Writings, 
Speeches and Poems. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., zs. bd. 
Cabinet Edition. 4 voh. Post 8vo., 24s. 

Selections from the Writings of 
Lord Macaulay. Edited, with Occa- 
sional Notes, by the Right Hon. Sir G. O. 
Trevelyan, Bart. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Mackinnon (James, Ph.D.). 

The History of Edward the 
Third. 8vo., i8s. 

The Growth and Decline of the 
French Monarchy. 8vo., 21s. net. 

MB.\\tt.-^MALLET DU Pan and thf 
French Revolution By Bernard 
Mallet. With Photogravure Portrait. 
8vo., 125. 6d. net. 

May. — The Constitutional His- 
tory OF England since the Accession 
of George III. 1760-1870. By Sir Thoma^ 
Erskine May, K.C.B. (Lord Farnborough). 
3 vols. Cr. 8vo., i8s. 

Merivale (Charles, D.D.). 

History of the Romans under the 
Empire. 8 vols. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. each. 
The Fall of the Roman Republic: 

a Short History of the Last Century of the 
Commonwealth. i2mo., 75. 6d. 

General History of Rome, from 
the Foundation of the City to the Fall of 
Augustulus, B.c. 753-A.D. 476. With 5 
Maps. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

Montague. — The Elements of 
English Constitutional History. By 
F. C. Montague, M.A. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Moran. — The Theory and Prac- 
tice OF THE English Government. By 
Thomas Frances Moran, Ph.D., Professor 
of History and Economics in Purdue Uni- 
versity, U.S. Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

Pears. — The Destruction of the 
Greek Empire and the Story of the 
Capture of Constantinople by the 
Turks. By Edwin Pears, LL.B. With 
3 Maps and 4 Illustrations. 8vo.. 185 net. 
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Powell and Trevelyan. — The 

Peasants* Rising and the Lollards: 
a Collection of Unpublished Documents. 
Edited by Edgar Powell and G. M. 
Trevelyan. 8vo., 65. net. 

Rankin (Reginald). 

The Marquis d^Argenson; and 
Richard the Second. 8vo., ios. 6rf. net. 
A SUBALTERlfs LETTERS TO HiS 
Wife. (The Boer War.) Crown 8vo., 
3s. 6d. 

Ransome.— Rise of Consti- 
tutional Government in England. 
By Cyril Ransom e, M.A. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Rowe. — The United States and 

Porto R/i 0. With Special Reference to 
the Problems arising out of our Contact 
with the Spanish-American Civili7ation. By 
Leo S. Rowe, Ph.D., Member of the Com- 
mission to Revise and Compile the Laws of 
Porto Rico (igoo-rgoi), Chairman of the 
Poito Rican Commission (1901-1902). Ciown 
8vo , 5s. net. 

Seebohm (Frederic, LL.D.,F.S.A.). 
The English Village Community. 

With 13 Maps and Plates. 8vo., 165. 
Tribal Custom in Anglo-Saxon 
Laiv : being an Essay supplemental to 

(1) ‘ The English Village Community,’ 

(2) ‘The Tribal System in Wales’. 
8vo., 165. 

Smith. — Carthage AND the Carth- 
aginians. By R. Bosworth Smith, M.A. 
With Maps, Plans, etc. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Stephens. — A History of the 
French Revolution. By H. Morse 
Stephens. 8vo. Vols. 1 . and II. 185. each. 

Stubbs. — History of the Univer- 
sity OF Dublin. By J. W. Stubbs. 8vo., 
12f. 6(f. 

Stubbs (William D.D., formerly 
Bishop of Oxford). 

Historical Introductions to 
the ‘ Rolls Series 8vo., i2j. 6d. net. 
Lectures on European History, 

1519-1648. 8vo., 125. 6d. net. 

Sutherland.-- TVa History of Aus- 
traua and New Zealand, from z6o6- 
1900. By Alexander Sutherland, M.A. 
and George Sutherland, M.A. Crown 
8vo., 25 . 6d. 

Taylor.~.4 Student^ s Manual of 
THE History of India, By Colonel Mea- 
dows Taylor, C.S.I. Cr. 8vo., 75. 6d. 


Thomson. — China and the Powers : 

a Narrative of the Outbreak of 1900. By 
H. C. Thomson. With 2 Maps and 29 
Illustrations. 8vo., 105. 6d. net. 

Todd. — Parliamentary Govern- 
ment IN the British Colonies. By 
Alphbus Todd, LL.D. 8vo., 305. net. 

Trevelyan. — The American Revo- 
lution. By Sir G 0 . Trevelyan, Bait. 
Part I., 8 vo., 135. 6rf. net. Part II., 2 vols. 
8vo., 215. net. 

Cheap Edition. Vols. i, 2, 3. Crown 8vo., 
55. net each. 

Trevelyan. — England in the Age 
OF Wycliffb. By George Macaulay 
Trevelyan. 8vo., 155. 

Turner. — A History of the Colony 

OFVmORlA IRON us DlSiOl’ERY '10 IIS 
Absokihon tNio HIE Commonweal! II of 
Ausi'Ralia. By Henry Gyles Turner. 
With Map and Plan, i Vols. S\o., 215. 

Wakeman and HassalL— 

Introductory to the Study of English 
Constitutional History. Edited by 
Henry Offlev Wakeman, M.A., and 
Arthur Hassall, M.A. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Walpole (Sir Spfnckr, K.C.I3.). 
HiywRY OF England from ruF. 
Conclusion of the Great IVar in 1815 
to 1858. 6 vols. Crown 8vo., 65. each. 
The II is TORY oi TwkN'n-Fii l 
Years (1856-1881). Vols. 1. and II., 
1856-1870. 8vo., 245. net. 

Willoughby. — Polite al Theories 
of the Anlient World. By Westel 
W Willoughby, Pli D. Cr. 8vo., 65. net. 

Willson. — Ledger and Sword; or, 

The Honourable Company of Mei chants of 
England Trading to the East Indies (1599- 
1874). By Bkckle.s Willson. With 
numerous Portraits and Illustrations. 2 
vols. 8vo., 215. net. 

Wylie (James Hamilton, M.A.). 
History of England under 
Henry IV. 4 vols. Crown 8vo. Vol. 
I., 1399-1404, 105. 6rf. Vol. II., 1405- 
1406, 15s. {out of print). Vol. III., 1407- 
I4II, 155. Vol. IV., I4II-I413, 215. 

The Council of Constance to the 
Dba th OF John Hus. Cr. 8vo., 6s. net. 

Yardley. — IVith the Inniskilling 
Dragoons : the Record of a Cavalry Regi- 
ment during the Boer War, 1899-1902. By 
Lieut.-Colonel J. Watkins Yardley, With 
Map and numerous Illustrations. 8vo., 
165. net. 
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Anstruther Thomson. — Eighty 
Years' Reminiscences, By Colonel J. 

Anstruther Thomson. With 29 Por- 

traits and other Illustrations. 2vols 8vo., 
215 . net. I 

Bacon. — The Letters and Life of [ 
Francis Bacon, including all his Oc- | 
CASiONAL Works. Edited by James Sped- i 
ding. 7 vols. 8vo., £4 45. ! 

Biographical Studies. ' 
By Walter Bagehot. Crown 8vo., 35. 6rf. ' 

Bain. — Autohiograviiv. By Alex- ! 

andkk Bain, LL.D. With 4 Poi traits. 
8vo., 14?. net. I 

Beardsley. — The L. is r Le tiers oe , 

Ai'ERF) Bfafdslfv. Edited by the Rev. 
John Gka^, Priest of the Archdiocese oi 
St. Andiewsand Edinburgh. Crown 8vo., 
55 net. 

Bowen. — Edward Bowen: a Me- 
moir. By the Rev the Hon. W. E. Bowen. 
With Appendices, 3 Photogravure Portraits 
and 2 other Illustrations. 8vo., 125. 6d. net. 

Carlyle.— Carlyle: A His- , 

tory of his Life. By James Anthony 
Froude. 

1795-1835. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 75. 
1834-1881. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 75. 

Colville. — Dui HESS S.\rah : being ; , 

the Social History of the Times of Sarah 
Jennings, Duchess of Marlborough. Com- 
piled and arranged by one of her descend- 
ants (Mrs. Arthur Colvillk). With , 
10 Photogravure Plates and 2 other Ulus- | 
trations. 8vo., 185. net. i 

Creighton. — L/ee \nd Le tiers oe \ 

MANPhJ.L CREUiii 10^, D.D. Oxon and 
Camb., sometime Bishop ol London. By ' 
His Wii-K. With 8 Porliaits and 3 other ; 
Illustiations. 2 vols. 8> 0,285. net. 

Crozier. — My Inner Life : being a 
Chapter in Personal Evolution and Auto- 
biography. By John Beatiik Crozier, , 
LL.D. 8vo., 145. j 

Dante. — The Life and Works of ' 
Dante Allighieri . being an Introduction ' 
to the Study of the ‘Divina Commedia’. ' 
By the Rev. J F. Hogan, D.D. With ! 
Portrait. 8vo., 125. M . | 

Danton. — Life of Danton. By A. | 
H. Beesly. With Portraits. Cr. 8vo., 65. • 

Davenport-Hill. — Memoir of Rosa- 
mond Davenfort-Hill. By Ethel E. I 
METCALrE. With 4 Portraits. Crown 8vo., ' 
25 . bii. net. 


De Vere. — Aubrey Df. Vere : a 

Memoir based on his unpublished Dianes 
and Correspondence. By Wilfrid Ward. 
With 2 Portraits and 2 other Illustrations. 
8vo., 145. net. 

Erasmus. 

Life and Letters of Erasmus, 
By James Anthony Froude. Crown 
8vo., 35. td. 

The Epistles of Erasmus, ar- 
ranged in Older of Time. English 
Translations from the Earlx Coirespond- 
cnce, with a Commentary confirming the 
Chionological ariangement and supplying 
luither Biographical matter. By Francis 
Morgan Nichols. 2 ^ols. 8vo., i8s.net 
each. 

Faraday. — Faraday as a Dis- 
coverer. By John Tyndall. Crown 
8vo., 35. td. 

Fenelon : his Friends and his 

Enemies, 1651-1715. By E. K. Sanders. 
With Portrait. 8vo., 105. td. 

Fox. — The Early History of 
Charles James Fox. By the Right Hon. 
Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. Cr. 8vo., 35. td. 

Froude. — Afy R elations with Car- 
lyle. By James Anthony Froude. 
Together with a Letter from the late Sir 
James Stephen, Bart., K.C.S 1 ., dated 
December, 1886. 8vo., 25 net. 

Grey. — Memoir of Sir George 
Grey, B.art., G.C.B., 1799-1882. By 
Mandell Creighton, D.D., late Lord 
Bishop of London. With 3 Portraits. 
Crown 8 VO., 65. net. 

Hamilton. — Life of Sir William 
Hamilton. By R. P. Graves. 8vo. 3 vols. 
155. each. Addendum. 8vo., td. sewed. 

Harrow School Register (The), 

1801-1900. Edited by M. G. Dauglish. 
8vo. 105 . net. 

Havelock. — Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock, K.C.B. By John Clark 
Marshman. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Haweis. — My Musical Life. By the 

Rev.H.R.HAWEis. With Portrait of Richard 
Wagner and 3 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 65. net. 

Higgins. — The Bernards ofAbing- 
TON and Nether Winchendon: A Family 
History. By Mrs. Napier Higgins. 4 
Vols. Vols. 1 and 2, 8vo., 215. net ; Vols. 
3 and 4, 8vo., 214. net. 

Hiley. — Memories of Half a 
Century. By Richard W. Hiley, D.D., 
Vicar of Wighill, near Tadcaster, Yorks. 
8vo., 155. 
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Jackson. — Stonewall Jackson and 
THE American Civil War. By Lieut.-Col. 
G. F. R. Henderson. With 2 Portraits and 
33 Maps and Plans. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., i6t. net. 

Kielmansegge.— of a Jour- 
ney TO England in the Years 1761- 
1762. By Count Frederick Kielman- 
SEGGE. With 4 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
55. net. 

Luther. — Life of Luther. By 
Julius Kostlin. With 62 Illustrations 
and 4 Facsimilies of MSS. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Lyall. — Tnh Life of Edna Lvall. 

(Ada Ellen Bayly.) By J. M. Escreki. 
With 2 Portraits. Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

Macaulay. — The Life and Letters 
OF Lord Macaulay. By the Right Hon. 
Sir G. 0 . Trevelyan, Bait. 

Popular Edition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo., 25. td. 
StudenVs Edition 1 vol. Cr. 8vo., 6 j. 
Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Post 8vo., 125. 
' Edinburgh ’ Edition. 2 vols. 8vo.,6i. each. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 361. 
Marbot. — Memoirs of the 
Baron dr Marbot. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo , 75. 

Max Muller (F.) 

The Life and Letters of the 
Right Hon. Friedrich Max Muller. 
Edited by his Wife. With Photogravure 
Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 vols., 
8vo., 325. net. 

My Autobiography : a Fragment. 

With 6 Portraits. 8vo., 121. bd. 

Auld Lang Syne. Second Series. 
8vo., loj. 6rf. 

Chips from a German Workshop. 

Vol. II. Biographical Essays. Cr. 8vo., 55. 

Morris. — The Life of William 

Morris. By J. W. Mackail. With 2 Por- 
traits and 8 other Illustrations by £. H. New, 
etc. 2 vols. Large Crown 8vo., 105. net. 

On the Banks of the Seine. By 

A. M. F., Author of * Foreign Courts and 
Foreign Homes'. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Paget — Memoirs and Letters of 
Sir James Paget. Edited by Stephen 
Paget, one of his sons. With Portrait. 
8vo., 6s. net. 

R & makr / shiia : His Life and 

Sayings. By the Right Hon. F. Max 
Muller. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Rochester, and other Literanr 

Rakes of ue Court of Charles 11., with 
some Account of their Surroundings. By 
the Author of ‘The Life of Sir Kenelm 
Digby,’ The Life of a Prig,’ etc. With 15 
Portraits. 8vo., 165. 


Romanes. — The Life and Letters 
OF George John Romanes, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S. Written and Edited by his Wife. 
With Portrait and 2 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 

' 5*. net. 

I Russell. — Swallowfield and its 

I Owners. By Constance Lady Russell, 

I of Swallowfield Park. With 15 Photogravure 
Portraits and 36 other Illustrations. 4to., 

I gilt edges, 421. net. 

I Seebohm^—THEOKFORD/iEFORMERS 
I —John Colet, Erasmus, and Thomas 
More : a History of their Fellow-Work. 
By Frederic Seebohm. 8vo., 145. 

! Shakespeare. — Outlines of the 
, Life OF Shakespeare. By J. 0 . Halli- 
well-Phillipps. With Illustrations and 
Facsimiles. 2 vols. Royal 8vo., 21s. 

Tales of my Father.— By A. M. F. 

Crown 8vo., 6i. 

Tallentyre. — The Women op the 

Salons, and other French Portraits. By 
S. G. Tallentyre. With ii Photogravure 
Portraits. 8vo., loi. bd, net. 

Vemey. — Me.moirs of the Vkrnp.) 
Family during the Seventeenth Cen 
TURV. Compiled liom the Papers and 
Illu&tiated by the Portraits at Claydon 
House, Bucks By Frances Parihknopi; 
Verney and Margaret M. Vlkney. 
Abridged and Cheaper Edition With 24 
Portraits. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., i2i. net. 

Victoria, Queen, 1819-1901. By 

Richard R. Holmes, M.V.O., F.S.A. 
With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo., 
gilt top, 51. net. 

Wellington.— of the Duke 
of Wellington. By the Rev. G. R. 
Gleig, M.A. Crown 8vo., 31. 6</. 

Wilkins (W. H.). 

A Queen of Tears : Caroline 

Matilda, Queen of Denmark and Norw'ay, 
and Princess of Great Britain and Ireland. 
With 2 Portraits and 47 other Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. 8vo., 361. 

The Love of an Uncrowned 
Queen: Sophie Dorothea, Consort of 
! George I., and her Correspondence with 

I Philip Christopher, Count Konigsmarck. 

I With 24 Portraits and other Illustrations. 

! 8vo., i2s. bd. net. 

! Caroline i he Illustrious^ Queen- 
Consort of George II., and sometime 
; Queen Regent : a Study of Her Life and 
Time. With 42 Portraits and other 

, Illustrations. 8vo., 125. bd. net. 
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Arnold.— ‘Se^4s and Lands. By Sir 
Edwin Arnold. With 71 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3^, 6rf. 

Baker (Sir S. W.). 

Eight Years in Ceylon. With 6 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. td. 

The Rifle and the Hound in 
Ceylon. With 6 Illusts. Cr. 8vo.,3r W. 

Ball (John). 

The Alpine Guidk. Reconstructed 
and Revised on behalf of the Alpine Club, 
by W. A. 13. CooLiDGK. 

Vol. I., The \Wesiern Alps, the Alpine 
Region, South of the Rhone Valley, 
from the Col de Tenda to the Simplon 
Pass. With 9 New and Revised Maps. 
Crown Svo , I2i. net. 

Hints and Notes, Practical and 
Scientific, for Travellers in the 
Alps: being a Revision of the General 
Introduction to the ‘ Alpine Guide ’. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. net. 

Bent. — The Ruined Cities of Ma- 

SHONALAND : being a Record of Excavation 
and Exploration in 1891. By J. Theodore 
Bent. With 117 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo , 31 6rf. 

Brassey (The Late Lady). 

A Voyage IN THE ^ Sunbeam* ; Our 
Home on the Ocean for Eleyrn 
Months. 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edge.s, 71. bd. 

‘ Silver Library ’ Edition. With 66 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 31. bd. 

Popular Edition. With 60 Illustrations 
4to., bd. sewed, ii. cloth. 

School Edition. With 37 Illustrations. 
Fcp., 25. cloth, or 35. white parchment. 

Sunshine and Storm in the East. 
Popular Edition. With 103 Illustrations. 
4to., bd. sewed, 15. cloth. 

In the Trades^ the Tropics, and 
THE ‘ Roaring Forties \ 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8 VO., gilt ^ges, 75. bd. 

Cockerell.— in Southern 
Europe and the Levant, 18x0-1817. By 
C. R. Cockerell, Architect, R.A. Edited 
by his Son, Samuel Pepys Cockerell. 
With Portrait. 8vo., loi. bd. net. 

Fountain (Paul). 

The Great Deserts and Forests 

OF N ORTH America. With a Preface by 
W. H. Hudson, Author of The Naturalist 
in La Plata,’ etc. 8vo., 95. bd. net. 


Fountain (Paul) — continued. 

The Great Mountains and 
Forests of South America. With 

Portrait and 7 Illustrations. 8vo., 105. bd. 
net. 

The Great North-West and 
THE Great Lake Region of North 
A MERICA. 8vo., 105. bd. net. 

Froude (James A.). 

Oceana : or England and her Col- 
onies. With 9 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo.,35. bd. 
The English in the IVest Indies : 
or, the Bow of Ulysses. With 9 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 25. boards, 25. bd. cloth. 

Grove, — Seyenty-one Days' Camp- 
ing IN Morocco. By Lady Grove. With 
Photogravure Portrait and 32 Illustrations 
from Photographs. 8vo., 75. bd. net. 

Haggard. — A Winter Pilgrimage : 

Being an Account of Travels through 
Palestine, Italy and the Island of Cyprus, 
undertaken in the year 1900 By H. Rider 
Haggard. With 31 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs. Crown 8vo., 65. net. 

Hardwick. — An Ivory Trader in 
North Kenia : the Record of an Expedi- 
tion to the Country North of Mount Kenia 
in East Equatorial Africa, with an account 
of the Nomads of Galla-Land. By A. 
Akkell-Hardwick, F.R.G.S. With 23 
Illustrations from Photographs, and a Map. 
8vo., 125 . bd. net. 

Havell. — A Handbook io Agra and 

the T a 1, SIKANDRA, F AT F.HPVR-SIKRl AND 

THE Neighbourhood. By E. B. Havell, 
A.R.C.A., Principal, Government School of 
Art, Calcutta, Fellow of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity. With 14 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs and 4 Plans. Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

Howitt. — Visits to Remarkable 
Places. Old Halls, Battle-Fields, Scenes, 
illustrative of Striking Passages in English 
History and Poetry. By William Howitt. 
With 80 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. bd. 

Knight (£. F.). 

South Africa after the War. 

With 17 Illustrations. 8vo., 105. bd. net. 
The Cruise of the: ‘ Fali on * : a 
Voyage to South America in a 30-Ton 
Yacht. With 2 Maps and 13 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 35. bd. 

The ^Falcon' on the Baltic: a 
Voyage from London to Copenhagen in 
a Three-Tonner. With 10 Full-page 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. bd. 
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Knight (E. F.) — continued. 

The Cruise of the * Alerte ’ : the 

Narrative of a Search for Treasure on the 
Desert Island of Trinidad. With 2 Maps 
and 23 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Where Three Empires Meet: a 
Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, Gilgit, 
and the adjoining Countries. With a 
Map and 54 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. M. 

Lees and Clutterbuck.—B.C. 1887 ; 

A Ramble IN British Columbia. By J. A. 
Lees and W. J. Clutterbuck. With Map 
and 75 Illustrations. Crown 8vo , 3s. 6rf. 
Lynch. — Armknia : Travels and 
Studies. By H. F. B. Lvncii. With 197 
Illustrations (some in tints) reproduced 
from Photographs and Sketches by the 
Author, 16 Maps and Plans, a Bibliography, 
and a Map of Armenia and adjacent 
countries. 2 vols. Medium 8vo., gilt top, 
425. net. 

Nansen. — The First Crossing of 
Greenland By Fridtjof Nansen. With 
X43 Illustrations and a Map. Crown 8vo., 
Ss, 6d. 

Rice. — Occasional Essays on Na- 
TiVR South Indian Life. By Stanley 
P. Rice, Indian Civil Service. 8vo., 105. 6d. 
Smith. — Climbing in the British 
Isles. By W. P. Haskett Smith. With 
Illustrations and Numerous Plans. 

Part I. England. i6mo., 35. net. 

Part II. Wales and Ireland. 161110., 
35. net. 


Spender. — Two Winters in Nor- 
way: being an Account of Two Holidays 
spent on Snow-shoes and in Sleigh Driving, 
and including an Expedition to the Lapps. 
By A. Edmund Spender. With 40 Illustra- 
tions from Photographs. 8vo., lor. bd. net. 

Stephen. — The Play- Ground of 
Europe (The Alps). By Sir Leslie 
Stephen, K.C.B. With 4 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 35. td. 

Stutfield and CoWit.— C limbs and 
Exploration in the Canadian Rockies. 
By Hugh E M. Stutheld and J. Nor- 
man Collie, F.R S. With 2 Maps, 24 
Full-page Illusli.itions, and 56 Half-page 
Illustrations. 8\o , 125. bd, net. 

Sverdrup. — New Land : Four 

Yeais in the Arctic Regions. By Ono 
Sverdrup. Translated from the Nor- 
wegian byETHM. Harriet Hfarn. With 
62 IMates, 162 Illustrations (4 Maps) in the 
the Text, and 4 Folding-out Maps 2 vols. 
8 VO., 36s. net. 

Three in Norway. By Two of 

Them. With a Map and 59 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 2s. boards, 25. bd. cloth. 

Tyndall. —(John). 

The Glaciers of the Alps. Wil h 

61 Illustrations. Crown 8vo,, 65. bd. net. 

Hours of Exercise in the Alps, 
With 7 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 65. 6<f. net. 


Sport and Pastime. 

THE badminton LIBRARY. 

Edited by HIS GRACE THE (EIGHTH) DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., 
and A. E. T. WATSON. 


ARCHER Y, By C. J. Longman and 

Col. H.Walrond. With Contributions by 
Miss Legh, Viscount Dillon, etc. With 
2 Maps, 23 Plates and 172 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 65. net; half- 
bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 


ATHLETICS. By Montague 

Shearman. With Chapters on Athletics 
at School by W. Beach Thomas ; Ath- 
letic Sports in America by C. H. Sherrill ; 
a Contribution on Paper-chasing by W. Rye, 
and an Introduction by Sir Richard Web- 
ster (Lord Alverstone). With 12 Plates 
and 37 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo., ; 
cloth, 6^. net; half-bound, with gilt top, 95.net. ! 


BIG GAME SHOOTING. By 

Clive Phillipps-Wolley, 

Vol. I. AFRICA AND AMERICA. 
With Contributions by Sir Samuel W. 
Baker, W. C. Oswell, F. C. Selous, 
etc. With 20 Plates and 57 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, bs. net ; 
half-bound, with gilt top, 95. net. 

Vol. II. EUROPE, ASIA, AND THE 
ARCTIC REGIONS. With Contribu- 
tions by Lieut.-Colonel R. Heber 
Percy, Major Algernon C. Heber 
Percy, etc. With 17 Plates and 56 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth 
65. net ; half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 
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THE BADMINTON 

Edited by HIS GRACE THE (EIGHTH) DUKE OF BEAUFORT. K.G., 
and A. E. T. WATSON. 


BILLIARDS. By Major W. Broad- 
foot, R.E. With Contributions by A. H. 
Boyd, Sydenham Dixon, W. J. Ford, etc. 
With II Plates, ig Illustrations in the Text, 
and numerous Diagrams. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
6s. net ; half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 


COURSING AND FALCONRY, 

By Harding Cox, Charles Richardson, 
and the Hon. Gerald Lascelles. With 
20 Plates and 55 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo , cloth, 6s. net ; half-bound, with 
gilt top, gs. net. 


CRICKET, By A. G. Steel and 
the Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. With Con- 
tributions by Andrew Lang, W. G. Grace, 
F. Gale, etc. With 13 Plates and 51 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
net ; half-bound, with gilt top, gs net. 


C YCLING, By the Earl of Albe- 
marle and G. Lacy Hillier. With ig 
Plates and 44 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., cloth 6s.net, half-bound, with 
gilt top, gs. net. 


DANCING. By Mrs. Lilly Grove. 

With Contributions by Miss Middleton, 
The Hon. Mrs. Armytage, etc. With 
Musical Examples, and 38 Full-page Plates 
and g3 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., cloth, 6s. net , half-bound, with gilt 
top, gs. net. 


DRIVING. By His Grace the (Eighth) 
Duke ol Beaufort, K.G. With Contribu- 
tions by A. E. T. Watson the Earl of 
Onslow, etc. With 12 Plates and 54 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 65. : 
net ; half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 

FENCING, BOXING, AND , 
WRESTLING. By Walter H. Pollock, ; 
F. C. Grove, C. Prevost, E. B. Mitchell, 
and Walter Armstrong. With 18 Plates 
and 24 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, with gilt 
top, gs. net. 


FISHING. By H. Cholmondeley- 

Pennell. 

j 

j Vol. I. SALMON AND TROUT. With 
I Contributions by II. R. Francis, Major 
' John P. Traherne, etc. With g Plates 
j and numerous Illustrations of Tackle, etc. 

; Crown 8 VO., cloth, 6s. net ; half-bound, 
; with gilt top, gs. net 

I Vol. II. PIKE AND OTHER COARSE 
FISH. With Contributions by the 
I Marquis of Exeter, William Senior, 

I G. Christopher Davis, etc. With 

7 Plates and numerous Illustrations or 
I Tackle, etc. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net ; 

I half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 

FOOTBALL. History, by Mon- 
tague Shearman ; The Associaiion 
Game, by W. J. Oakley and G. 0 . Smith ; 
The Rugby Union Game, by Frank 
Mitchell. With other Contributions by 
R. E. Macnaghten, M. C. Kemp, J. E. 
Vincent, Walter Camp and A. Suther- 
land. With ig Plates and 35 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net ; 
half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 

GOLF. By Horace G. Hutchinson. 
With Contributions by the Rt. Hon. A. J. 
Balfour, M.P., Sir Walter Simpson, Bart., 
Andrew Lang, etc. With 34 Plates and 56 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
6s. net ; half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 

HUNTING. By His Grace the 

(Eighth) Duke of Beaufort, K.G., and 
Mowbray Morris. With Contributions by 
the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, 
Rev. E. W. L. Davies, G. H. Longman, 
etc. With 5 Plates and 54 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net ; half- 
bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 

MOTORS AND MOTOR-DRIV- 
ING. By Sir Alfred C. Harmsworth, 
Bart., the Marquis de Chasseloup-Lau- 
BAT, the Hon. John Scott-Montagu, R. J. 
Mecredy, the Hon. C. S. Rolls, Sir David 
Salomons, Bart., etc. With 14 Plates and 
160 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, gs. net; half-bound, 12s. net. 

A Cloth Box for use when Motoring, 2s. net. 
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THE BADMINTON LIBRARY— 

Edited by HIS GRACE THE (EIGHTH) DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., 
and A. E. T. WATSON. 


MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. 

Dent, With Contributions by the Right 
Hon. J. Bryce, M.P., Sir Martin Conway, 
D. W. Freshfield, C. E. Matthews, etc. 
With 13 Plates and 91 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net; half- 
bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 

POETRY OF SPORT [THE).-^ 

Selected by Hedley Peek. With a 
Chapter on Classical Allusions to Sport by 
Andrew Lang, and a Special Preface to 
the BADMINTON LIBRARY by A. E. T. 
Watson. With 32 Plates and 74 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
net ; half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 

RACING AND STEEPLE-CHAS- 
ING. By the Earl of Suffolk and 
Berkshire, W. G. Craven, the Hon. F. 
Lawley, Arthur Coventry, and A. E. T. 
Watson. With Frontispiece and 56 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
net ; half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 

RIDING AND POLO. By Captain 
Robert Weir, J. Moray Brown, T. F. 
Dale, The Late Duke of Beaufort, The 
Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, etc. 
With 18 Plates and 41 lllusts. in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net ; half-bound, 
with gilt top, gs. net. 

ROWING. By R. P. P. Rowe and ! 

C. M. Pitman, With Chapters on Steering ■ 
by C. P. Serocold and F. C. Begg ; Met- I 
ropolitan Rowing by S Le Blanc Smith ; j 
and on PUNTING by P. W. Squire. With , 
75 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net ; { 
half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 

SHOOTING. ' 

Vol. I. FIELD AND COVERT. By Lord 
Walsingham and Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey, Bart. With Contributions by 
the Hon. Gerald Lascelles and A. J. 
Stuart-Wortley. With ii Plates and 
95 Illustrations in the Text. Crown Svo., 
cloth, 6s. net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 
gs. net. 

Vol. II. MOOR AND MARSH. By 
Lord Walsingham and Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey, Bart. With Contributions by 
Lord Lovat and Lord Charles Lennox 
Kerr. With 8 Plates and 57 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net ; 
half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 


SEA FISHING. By John Bicker- 

DYKE, Sir H. W. Gore-Booth, Sir Alfrem 
C. Harmsworth, Bart., and W. Senior. 
With 22 Full-page Plates and 175 I Musts, 
in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net ; 
half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 


SEATING, CURLING, TOBOG- 
GANING. By J. M. Heathcote, C. G. 
Tebbutt, T. Maxwell Wiiham, Rev. 
John Kerr, Ormond Hake, Henry A. 
Buck, etc. With 12 Plates and 272 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
net ; half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 


SWIMMING. By Archibald Sin- 
clair and William Henry, Hon. Secs.of the 
Life-Saving Society. With 13 Plates and 1 12 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
6s. net ; half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 


TENNIS, LA WN TENNIS, 
RACKETS AND FIVES. By J. M. and 
C. G. Heathcote, E. O. Pleydell-Bou- 
verie, and A. C. Ainoer. With Contributions 
by the Hon. A. Lyttelton, W. C. Mar- 
shall, Miss L. Dod, etc. With 14 Plates and 
65 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, with gilt top, 
gs. net. 


YACHTING. 

Vol. I. CRUISING, CONSTRUCTION 
OF YACHTS, YACHT RACING 
RULES, FITTING-OUT, etc. By Sir 
Edward Sullivan, Bart., The Earl of 
Pembroke, Lord Brassey, K.C.B., C. 
E. Seth-Smith, C.B., G. L. Watson, R. 
T. Pritchett, E. F. Knight, etc. With 
21 Plates and 93 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net ; half- 
bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 

Vol. II. YACHT CLUBS, YACHT- 
ING IN AMERICA AND THE 
COLONIES, YACHT RACING, etc. 
By R. T. Pritchett, The Marquis of 
Dufferin and Ava, K.P., The Earl of 
Onslow, James McFerran, etc. With 
35 Plates and 160 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, gs. net ; half- 
bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 
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FUR. FEATHER. AND FIN SERIES. 


Edited by A. E 
Crown 8vo., price 52. 
*** The Volumes are also issued half-bound in 

THE PARTRIDGE. Natural His- 
tory, by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson; 
Shooting, by A. J. Stuart-Wortley ; 
Cookery, by George Saintsburv. With 
II Illustrations and various Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 

THE GRO USE. Natural H istory , by 

the Re'. PI. A. Macpherson; Shooting, 
by A. J. Stuart-Wortley ; Cookery, by 
George Saintsbury. With 13 Illustrations 
and various Diagrams. Crown 8vo , 55. 

THEPHEASANT. Natural History, 
by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shooting, 
by A. J. Stuart-Wortley ; Cookery, by 
Alexander Innes Shand. With 10 Illus- 
trations and various Diagrams. Crown 
8vo., 5s. 

THE HARE, Natural History, by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shooting, 
by the Hon. Gerald Lascelles ; Coursing, 
by Charles Richardson ; Hunting, by J. 
S. Gibbons and G. H. Longman ; Cookery, 
by Col. Kenney Herbert. With g 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

THE RABBIT. By James Edmund 

Harting. Cookery, by Alexander Innes 
Shand. With 10 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 


. T. Watson. 
each Volume, cloth. 

Leather^ with gilt top. Price 7s. 6d. net each. 

SNIPE AND WOODCOCK. By 

L. H. De Visme Shaw. With Chapters on 
Snipe and Woodcock in Ireland by Richard 
J. UssHER. Cookery, by Alexander Innes 
Shand. With 8 Illustrations. Cr. 8 vo., 54. 

RED DEER, — Natural History, by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Deer Stalk- 
ing, by Cameron of Lochiel ; Stag 
Hunting, by Viscount Ebrington ; 
Cookery, by Alexander Innes Shand. 
With 10 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 55. 

THE SALMON. By the Hon. A. K. 
Gathorne-Hardy. With Chapters on the 
Law of Salmon Fishing by Claud Douglas 
Pennant; Cookery, by Alexander Innes 
Shand. With 8 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 34. 

THE TROUT, By the Marquess 

OF Granby. With Chapters on the Breed- 
ing of Trout by Col. II. Custance , and 
Cookery, by Alexander Innes Shand. 
With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

PIKE AND PERCH. By William 
Senior (‘ Redspinner,* Editor of the 
‘ Field’). With Chapters by John Bicker- 
dyke and W. H. Pope; Cookery, by 
Alexander Innes Shand. With 12 Il- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Anstruther Thomson. — Eioirn Ford. — The Theorv and Practke 
Years' Reminiscences, By Colonel J. , of Archery. By Horace Ford. New 
Anstruther Thomson. With 29 Por- _ Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re-written 
trails and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8\o., , by W. Butt, M.A. With a Preface by C. 
21L net. j. Longman, M.A. 8vo., 145. 


Bickerdyke.— of My Life on , 
Water., Fresh and Salt ; and other , 
Papers. By John Bickerdyke. With , 
Photo-etching Frontispiece and 8 Full-page 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 31. bd. 

Ellis.— Spares; or, Short and I 
Bright Games of Chess. Collected and 
Arranged by J. H. Ellis, M.A. 8vo., 45. 6d. I 

Blackburne. — Me. Blackburne s 
Games at Chess. Selected, Annotated 
and Arranged by Himself. Edited, with a 
Biographical Sketch and a brief History of 
Blindfold Chess, by P. Anderson Graham. 
With Portrait of Mr. Blackburne. 8vo. 
75. 6d, net. 


Fremantle. — The Book of the 
Rifle. By the Hon. T. F. Fremantle, 
V.D., Major, ist Bucks V.R.C. With 54 
Plates and T07 Diagrams in the Text. 8vo., 
125 . bd. net. 

Gathorne - Hardy. — Autumns in 

ARGYLESHtRE WITH ROD AND GUN. By 
the Hon. A. E. Gathorne-Hardy. With 
8 Illustrations by Archibald Thorburn. 
£vo., 6s. net. 

Graham.— C ountry Pastimes /•or 
Boys. By P. Anderson Graham. With 
252 Illustrations fioin Drawings and 
Photographs. Cr. 8\o., gilt edges, 34. net. 
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Hutchinson. — Ths Book of Golf 

AND Golfers. By Horace G. Hutchin- 
son. With 71 Portraits from Photographs. 
Large crown 8vo., gilt top, 7s. W. net. 

Lang. — Angling Sketches. By 

Andrew Lang. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 35. td. 

Lillie. — Croo i t t up to Da i k. C on - 

taming the Ideas and Teachings of the 
Leading Players and Champions. By Ar- 
thur Lillie. With 19 Illustrations (15 
Poi traits), and numerous Di.igrams. 8vo., 
los. (nl. net. 


Longman. — Chess Openings. By 
Frederick W. Longman. Fcp. 8vo., 25. bd. 


Mackenzie. — Notes for Hunting 

Men. By Captain Cortlandt Gordon 
Mackenzie. Crown 8vo., 25. bd, net. 


Madden. — The Diary of Master 
William Silence : a Study of Shakespeare 
and of Elizabethan Sport. By the Right 
Hon. D. H. Madden, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Dublin. 8vo., gilt top, i6s. 


Maskelyne. — Sharps and Flats : a 

Complete Revelation of the Secrets oi 
Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. By 
John Nevil Maskelyne, of the Egyptian 
Hall. With 62 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 65. 


Millais. — The Wild-Fowler in 
Scotland. By J. G. Millais, F.Z.S. With 
a Frontispiece in Photogravure by Sir J. E. 
Millais, Bart., P.R.A., 8 Photogravure 
Plates, 2 Coloured Plates and 50 Illustra- 
tions from the Author’s Drawings and from 
Photographs. Royal 4to., gilt top, 305. net. 


Modem Bridge.—By ‘ Slam’. With 

a Reprint of the Laws of Bridge, as adopted 
by the Portland and Turf Clubs. i8mo., 
gilt edges, 35. bd. net. 


Park. — The Game of Golf. By 
William Park, Jun., Champion Golfer, 
1887-89. With 17 Plates and 26 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., 75. bd. 


Payne-Gallwey (Sir Ralph, Bart.^. 
The Cross-Bow : Mediaeval and 

Modern ; Military and Sporting ; its 
Construction, History and Management, 
with a Treatise on the Balista and Cata- 
pult of the Ancients With 220 Illustra- 
tions. Royal 4to., £3 35. net. 

Letters to Young Shooters (First 
Series). On the Choice and use of a Gun. 
With 41 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., ys. bd. 

Letters to Young Shooters{^^q:ot\6. 
Series). On the Production, Preservation, 
and Killing of Game. With Directions 
in Shooting Wood-Pigeons and Breaking- 
in Retrievers. With Portrait and X03 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 125. bd. 

Letters to Young Shooters. 
(Third Series.) Comprising a Short 
Natural History of the Wildfowl that 
are Rare or Common to the British 
Islands, with complete directions in 
Shooting Wildfowl on the Coast and 
Inland. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 185. 


Proctor. — How to Play Whist: 
WITH THE Laws and Etiquette of 
Whist. By Richard A, Proctor. Crown 
8vo., gilt edges, 35. net. 

Ronalds. — The Fly-Fisher's Ento- 
mology, By Alfred Ronalds. With 20 
coloured Plates. 8vo., 14^. 

Somerville.— .S/.//^/'AA’’.s A B C of 

Fox-hunting By E. CE. Somerville, 
M.F.H., Joint Author of ‘ Some Experiences 
of an Iiish K.M.,’ etc. With Illustrations 
in Colour b> the Author. 4to., boards, 
105. bd. net. 


Thomas-Stanford. — A Riyer of 

Norway: being the Notes and Reflections 
of an Angler. By Charles Thomas- 
Stanford. With 10 Photogravure Plates, 
1 Map and 1 Plan. 8vo., 95, net. 


Thompson, Cannanand Doneraile. 

—Combined Hand - in - Hand Figure 
Seating. By Norcliffe G. Thompson, 
F. Laura Cannan and Viscount Done- 
raile, Members of the Skating Club. 
z6mo., 25. bd. net. 
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Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy. 

LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, ETHICS, &C, 


Abbott. — The Elements of Logic, 
By T. K. Abbott, B.D. i2mo., 3s. 

Aristotle. 

The Ethics: Greek Text, Illustrated 
with Essay and Notes. By Sir Alexan- 
der Grant, Bait. 2 vols. 8vo., 321. 

An Introduction to Aristotle's 
Ethics. Books I. -IV. (Book X. c.vi.-ix. 
in an Appendix). With a continuous 
Analysis and Notes. By the Rev. E. 
Moore, D.D. Crown 8vo., lor. 6i. 

Bacon (Francis). 

Complete Works. Edited by R. L. 
Ellis, James Spedding and D. D. 
Heath. 7 vols. 8vo., 135. 6d. 

Letters and Life, including all his 
occasional Works. Edited by James 
Speduing. 7 volh. 8vo., 41. 

The E.'iSA vs .-with Annotation s. By 
Richard Whately, D.D. 8vo., los. 6d. 

The Essay:^ : with Notes. By F. 
Storr and C. H. Gib.son. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

The Essays: with Introduction, 
Notes, and Index. By E. A. Abbott, D.D. 
2 Vols. Fcp. 8vo , 65. The Text and Index 
only, without Introduction and Notes, in 
One Volume. Fcp. 8vo , 2s td. 

Bain (Alexander). 

Mental and Moral Science : a 

Compendium of Psychology and Ethics. 
Crown 8vo., 10s. bd. 

Or separately, 

Part I. Psychology and H is wry op 
Philosophy. Crown 8vo., 6s. bd. 
Part II. Theory OF Ethics AND Ethical 
Systems. Crown 8vo., 4s. bd. 

Logic. Part I. Deduction. Cr. 8vo,, 
4s. Part II. Induction. Cr. 8vo., 6s. bd. 

The Senses and the Intellect. 
8vo., 15s. 

The Emotions and the Wili 
8vo., 15s. 

Pra ctica l Rssa F5. Cr. 8 vo. , 2 a . 

Dissertations on Leading Philo- 
soPHiCAL Topics. 8vo., 7s net. 


Brooks. — The Elements of Mind : 
being an Examination into the Nature of 
the First Division of the Elementary Sub- 
stances of Life. By H. Jamyn Brooks. 
8vo., los. bd. net. 


Brough. — The Study of Mental 
Science: Five Lectures on the Uses and 
Characteristics of Logic and Psychology. 
By J. Brough, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


Crozier (John Beattie). 

Civ I LIS A TioN and Progress : being 
the Outlines of a New System of Political, 
Religious and Social Philosophy. 8vo.,i4S. 

History of Intellectual De- 
velopment : on the Lines of Modern 
Evolution. 

Vol. I. 8vo., 14s. 

Vol. II. (/n preparation.) 

Vol. III. 8vo., los. bd. 

Fite. — An Introductory Study of 

Ethics. By Warner Fite. Cr. 8vo., 6j. bd. 


Green (Thomas Hill). — The Works 
OF. Edited by R. L. Nettleship. 

Vols. 1 . and II. Philosophical Works. 8vo. 
16s. each. 

Vol. III. Miscellanies. With Index to the 
three Volumes, and Memoir. 8vo., 21s. 

Lectures on the Principles of 
Political Obugation. With Preface 
by Bernard Bosanquet. 8vo., 55. 


Gumhill. — The Morals of Suicide. 
By the Rev. J. Gurnhill. B.A. Vol. I., 
Crown 8vo., 5s. net. Vol. II., Crown 8vo., 
5s. net. 


Hibbert.— Zz/'A' and Energy: an 

Attempt at a new Definition of Life ; with 
applications to Moials and Religion. A 
revised account of four addresses given at 
the Polytechnic Institute, Regent Street, 
London, by Walter Hibbert, F.I.C., 
A.M.I.E.E. Crown 8vo., 2s. bd. net, 
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Mental, Moral and Political continued. 


LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, ETHICS, 6C. 

Hodgson (Shadworth H.). 

T/mjs and Space: A Metaphysical 


Essay. 8vo., 165. 

The Theory of Practice: an 
Ethical Inquiry. 2 vols. 8vo., 245. 

The Philosophy of Reflection 

2 vols. 8vO., 215. 

The Metaphysic of Experience. 
Book I. General Analysis of Experience ; 
Book 11. Positive Science; Book III. 
Ana ysis of Conscious Action ; Book IV. 
The Real Universe. 4 vols. 8vo., 365. net. 

The Philosophical Works 
OF Da viD Hume. Edited by T. H. Green 
and T. H. Gkose. 4 vols. 8vo., 285. Or 
separately, Essays. 2 vols. 145. Treatise 
OF Hum'an Nature. 2 vols. 145. 

James (William, M.D., LL.D.). 

The Will to Believe, and Other | 

Essays in Popular Philosophy. Crown | 
8 vo., 75. 6 d. 

The Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience: a Study in Human Nature. 
Being the Gifford Lectures on Natural 
Religion delivered at Edinburgh in 1901- 
igo2. 8vo., I2s. net. 

Talks to Teachers on Psycho- 
logy, AND TO SWDENTS ON SOME OF \ 
Lifers Ideals. Crown 8vo , 45. td. | 

Justinian. — 7 he Institutes of 

UsriNiAN: Latin Text, chiefly that of ! 
uschke, with English Introduction, Trans- 
lation, Notes, and Summary. By Thomas 
C. Sandars, M.A. 8vo., 185. 

Kant (Immanuel). 

Critique of Practical Reason, 
AND Other Works on the IHeory op 
Ethics. Translated by T. K. Abbott, 
B.D. With Memoir. 8vo., 125. 6 d. 
Fundamental Principles of the 
Metaphysic op Ethics. Translated by 
T. K. Abbott, B.D. Crown bvo, 35. 
Introduction to Logic, and his 
Essay on the Mistaken Subtilty of 
THE Four Figures. Translated by T. 
K. Abbott. 8vo., 65 

Kelly. — Government or Human 
Evolution. By Edmond Kelly, M.A., 
F.G.S. Vol. I. Justice. Crown 8vo., 75. td. 
net. Vol. II. Collectivism and Individualism. 
Crown 8vo., 105. ftd. net. 

K i 1 1 i c k. — Handbook to Mill's 
System of Logic. By Rev. A. H 
Killick, M.A. Crown 8vo., 35. td. 


Ladd (George Trumbull). 

Philosophy of Conduct : a Treatise 
of the Facts, Principles and Ideals of 
Ethics. 8vo , 215 

Elements of Physiological Psy- 
chology. 8V0., 215. 

i Outlines of Descriptive Psycho- 
logy: a Text-Book of Mental Science for 
Colleges and Normal Schools 8vo., 125. 

Outlines of Physiological Psy- 
chology. 8V0., 125. 

Primer of Psychology. Cr. 8 vo., 
55. bd. 

Lecky(Wii .LIAM Howard Hari pole) 

The Map of Life : Conduct and 

Character. Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

History of European Morals 
FROM Augustus to CiiAULFMAiiNE. 2 
vols. Crown 8vo. , los. net. 

A Survey of English Ethics : 
being the First Chapter of W. E. H. 
Lecky’s ‘ History of European Mor.als 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
W. A. Hirst. Crown Svo., 35. 6d. 

History of the Rise and Influ- 
ence OF THE SPIR/I of RATIONALISM 
IN Europe. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo , los. net. 

Democracy and Liberiy. 

Library Edition. 2 vols 8vo., 365. 
Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 105. net. 

Lutoslawski. — The Origin and 

Growth op Plato's Logic. With an 

Account of Plato’s Style and of the Chrono- 
logy of his Writings. By Winclnty 

Lutoslawski. 8vo., 215. 

Max Miiller (F.). 

The Six Systems of Indian Phil- 
osophy. Crown 8vo., 75. bd. net. 

Three Lectures on the Vedanta 
Philosophy. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Mill (John Stuart). 

A System of Logic. Cr. 8 vo., 35. M. 

On Liberty, Crown 8 vo., is. 4 //. 

Considerations on Representa- 
tive Governmret. Crown 8vo., 25. 

Utilitarianism. 8 vo., 25. 6 d. 

Examination of Sir William 
Hamilton's Philosophy. 8vo., 165. 

Nature, the Utility of Religion, 
AND Theism. Three Essays. 8vo., 55, 
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Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy— condntted. 

LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, ETHICS, <S-C. 


Mo nek. — An Introduction w \ 
Logic. Hy William Henry S. Monck, ! 
M.A. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Myers.- Human Personality and 
ITS Survival of Bodily Death. By 
Frederic W. H. Myers. 2 vols. 8vo., 
425. net. 

Pierce. — Studies in Auditory and 
Visual Space Perception: Essays on 
Experimental Psychology. By A. H. 
Pierce. Crown 8vo., 6 .s. td. net. 

Richmond.— 7>/£ Mind of a Child, 

By Ennis Richmond. Cr. 8vo., 3^. 6rf. net. 

Romanes. — Mind and Motion and 
Monism. By George John Romanes, 
Cr. 8vo., 45. td. 

Russell. — The First Conditions of 
Human PROsrhRnv. By the Hon. R 
kussi LL. Crown 8vo., 25 . net 

Sully (James). 

An E.'iSAY on Laughter : its 
Forms, its Cause, its Development and 
Its Value. 8vo , 125. 6d. net. 

The Human Mind : a Text-book of 
Psychology. 2 vols. 8vo., 215. 
Outlines of Psychology. Crown 

8vo., 95. 

The Teacher's Handbook dF Psy- 
chology. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 

Studies of Childhood. 8vo., 

125 . 6^^ net. 

Children's Ways: being Selections 
from the Author’s ‘ Studies of Childhood ’. 
With 25 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 45. 6rf. 

Sutherland. — The Origin and 
Growth of the Moral Instinct. By 
Alexander Sutherland, M.A. 2 vols. 
8vo., 285. 


Swinburne. — /VcT’f/jfA Logic: an 

Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning. By Alfred James Swinburne, 
M A. With 23 Woodcuts. Cr. 8vo., 25. 6ii. 

Thomas. — Intuitive Sugges tion. 
By J. W. Thomas, Author of* Spiritual Law 
in the Natural World,’ etc. Crown 8vo., 
35. bd. net. 

Webb. — The Veil of Isis: a Senes 
ot Essays on Idealism. By Thomas £. 
Webb, LL.D., Q.C. 8vo., ios. 6rf. 

Weber . — History of Philosophy. 
By Alfred Weber, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Strasburg. Translated by Frank 
Thilly, Ph.D. 8vo., 16s. 

Whately (Archbishop). 

Pacon^s Essays. With Annotations. 

8vo., 105. 6d. 

Elements of Logic. Cr. 8vo., 45 . 6<f. 
Elements of Rhetoric. Cr. 8vo., 

45. td. 

Zeller (Dr. Edward). 

The Stoics y EpicuREANSy aad 
ScBPi'ics. Translated by the Rev. 0. J. 
Reichel, M.A. Crown 8vo., 155. 
Outlines of the History of 
Greek Philosophy. Translated by 
Sarah F. Alleyne and Evelyn Abbott, 
M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo., 10s. td. 
Plato and the Older Academy. 
Translated by Sarah F. Alleyne and 
Alfred Goodwin, B A. Crown 8vo., 185. 
Socrates and the Socratic 
Schools. Translated by the Rev. 0. 
J. Reichel, M.A. Crown 8vo., 105. td. 
Aristotle AND the Earlier Peri- 
patetics. Translated by B. F. C. Cos- 
telloe, M.A., and J. 11. Muirhead. 
M.A. 2 vols. Crown 8vo , 245. 


stonyhurst philosophical series. 


A Manual of Political Economy. 
By C. S. Dev as, M.A. Crown 8vo., 75. 6</. 

First Principles of Knowledge. 
By John Rickaby, S.J. Crown 8vo., 55. 

General Metaphysics. By John 
Rickaby, S.J. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Logic. By Richard F. Clarke, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 


Moral Philosophy {Ethics \nd 
Natural Law). By Joseph Rickaby, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 


Natural Theology. By Bernard 
Boedder, S.J. Crown 8vo., 65. td. 


Psychology. By Michael Maher, 
S.J., D.Litt., M.A. (Lond.). Cr. 8vo., 65. td. 
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History and Soienee of Language, &e. 


Leading and Import- 
ant English Words : Explained and Ex- 
emplified. By William L. Davidson, 
M.A. Fcp. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Graham. — English Synonyms, 
Classified and Explained: with Practical 
Exercises. By G. F. Graham. Fcp. 8 vo., 6 s. 

Max Miiller (F.). 

The SciBircE of Language. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo., los. 

Biographies op Words, and the 
Home of the Ary as. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Max Miiller (F.) — continued. 

Chips from a German Workshop, 
Vol. III. Essays on Language and 
Literature. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Last Essays. First Series. Essays 
on Language, Folk-lore and other Sub- 
jects. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Ro get.— Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases. Classified and 
Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist 111 Literary Composition. 
By Peter Mark Roget, M.D., F.R.S. 
With full Index. Crown 8vo., gs. net. 


Politieal Eeonomy, Economies, &e. 


Ashley (W. J.). 

SuBFErs, Historic and Economic. 

Crown 8vo., gs. net. 

English Economic History and 
Theory. Crown 8vo., Part I., sr. Part 
II., 105 . td. 

The Progress of the German 
Working Classes in the lasi Q uarter 
OF a Century. With a Map, Diagrams 
and Charts. Crown 8vo., 15. td. net 

The Adjustment of Wages: a 

Study on the Coal and Iron Industries of 
Great Britain and the United States. 
With 4 Maps. 8vo., 125. 6d. net. 

British Industries: a Series of 

General Reviews for Business Men and 
Students. By various Authors. Edited by 
W. J Ashley. Crown 8vo., 55. td. net. 

Bagehot. — Economic Studies. By 
Walter Bagehot. Crown 8vo., 35. td. 

Barnett. — Practicable Socialism : 
Essays on Social Reform. By Samuel A. 
and Henrietta Barnett. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Brassey. — Fifty Years of Pro- 
gress AND the New Fiscal Policy. 
By Lord Brassey, K.C.B., D.C.L. 8 vo., 
sewed, 25. net ; cloth, 25. td. net. 

Work AND JYages : in 
continuation of Lord Brassey ’s ' Work and 
Wages ’ and * Foreign Work and English 
Wages ’. 

Vol. I. Foreign Competition. By Sydney 
J. Chapman, M.A., Professor of Political 
Economy and Dean of the Faculty of 
Commerce in the Victoria University of 
Manchester. With an Introduction by 
Lord Brassey, K.C.B., D.C.L., LL.D., 
Commander of the Legion of Honour. 
Medium 8vo., 75 td. net. 

Devas. — A Manual of Political 
Economy. By C. S. Devas, M.A. Cr. 8 vo., 
75. td. (Stonyhurst Philosophical Series.) 


Dewey. — Financial History of the 
United States. By Davis Rich Dewey. 
Crown 8vo., 75. td. net. 

Leslie.— on Political Eco- 
nomy. By T. E. Cliffe Leslie, Hon. 
LL.D., Dubl. 8vo., 105. td. 

List. — The itionjl System op 

Political Econo 1/1 By Frederick List . 
Translated by Sampson S. Lloyd. New 
and Cheaper Edition. W^th an Introduction 
by J. Shield Nicholson, D.Sc. Ciown 
8vo., 65. net. 

Macleod (Henry Dunning). 

Bimetallism. 8vo., 55. net. 

The Elements of Banking. Cr. 

8vo., 35. td. 

The Theory and Practice of 
Banking. Vol. I. 8vo., 125. Vol. II. 14s. 
The Theory of Credit. 8vo. 

In I V0I4 305. net; or separately, Vol. 
I., los. net. Vol. II., Part I., 105. net. 
Vol II., Part II. 105 . net. 

Indian Currency. 8vo., 25. 6d. net. 

Mill. — Political Economy. By 
John Stuart Mill. Popular Edition. Cr. 
8vo.,35.6rf. Library Edition, a vols. 8vo.,305. 

Mulhall. — Industries and Wealth 
OF Nations. By Michael G. Mulhall, 
F.S.S. With 32 Diagrams. Cr. 8vo., 85. td. 

Symes. — Political Economy : a 
Short Text-book of Political Economy. 
With Problems for Solution, Hints for 
Supplementary Reading, and a Supple- 
mentary Chapter on Socialism. By j. E. 
Symes, M.A. Crown 8vo., 25. td. 

Toynbee. — Lectures on the In- 
dustrial Revolution of the 18th Cen- 
tury IN England. By Arnold Toynbee. 

8vo., 105 . td. 

Webb. — London Educa tion. By 
Sidney Webb. Crown 8vo., 25. td. net. 
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Political Economy, Economies, &e. — continued. 


Webb (Sidney and Beatrice). 

The History of Trade Unionism. 
With Map and Bibliography. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Industrial Democracy : a Study 
in Trade Unionism. 2 vols. 8vo., 12s. net. 


Webb (Sidney and Beatrice) — conU 
Problems or Modern Industry. 

8vo., 55. net. 

The History of Liquor Licensing 
IN England, principall\ from\'^qo to 
1830. Crown 8vo., zs. 6d. net. 


Evolution, Anthropology, &e. 


Avebury. — The Origin of Civilisa- 
tion, and the Primitive Condition of Man. 
By the Right Hon. Lord Avebury. With 
6 Plates and 20 Illustrations. 8vo., i8s. 

Clodd (Edward). 

The Story of Creation: a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

A Primer of Evolution: being a 
Popular Abridged Edition of ‘ The Story 
of Creation’. With Illustrations. Fcp. 
8vo., 15. 6d. 

Doubts about Darwinism. By a 

Semi-Darwinian. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Gerard. — The Old Riddle and the 
NEirhiT Ansii'ir. By John Girard, 
S.j., J'\L.S. Crwn 8vo. 55. net. 

Keller. — Queries in Ethnography. 

By Albert Galloway Kelllr, Ph.D. 
Fcp 8vo., 25, net. 


Lang and Atkinson. — Social 
Origins. By Andrew Lang, M.A., LL.D. ; 
and Primal Law. By J. J. Atkinson. 
8vo., 105. 6rf. net. 

Romanes (George John). 

Ess A YS. Ed. by C. Lloyd Morgan. 
Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

An Examination of Weismann- 
ism. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Darwin, and after Darwin: an 

Exposition of the Darwinian Theory, and a 
Discussion on Post- Darwinian Questions. 
Part I. The Darwinian Theory. With 
Portrait of Darwin and 125 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 105. 6d. 

Part II. Post- Darwinian Questions: 
Heredity and Utility. With Portrait of 
the Author and 5 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 

105. 6d. 

Part III. Post-Dar^vinian Questions : 
Isolation and Physiological Selection. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 


The Seienee of Religion, &e. 


Balfour. — The Foundations of 
Belief ; being Notes Introductory to the 
Study of Theology. By the Right Hon. 
Arthur James Balfour. Cr. 8vo., 6s. net. 

Baring-Gould. — The Origin and 
Development of Religious Belief. 
By the Rev. S. Baring-Gould. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 35. bd. each. 

Campbell. — Religion in Greer Li- 
terature. By the Rev. Lewis Campbell, 
M.A., LL.D. 8vo., 155. 

James.— T'iYA- Varieties of Re- 
ligious Experience : a Study in Human 
Nature. Being the Gifford Lectures on 
Natural Religion delivered at Edinburgh in 
igoi-1902. By William James, LL.D., 
etc. 8vo., 125. net. 

Lang (Andrew). 

Magic AND Religion. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Custom and Myth: Studies of 
Early Usage and Belief. With 15 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
MvTHt Ritual, and Religion, 2 
vols. Crown 8vo., 75. 


Lang (Andrew) — continued. 
Modern Mythology: a Reply to 

Professor Max Muller. 8vo., 9s. 

The Making of Religion. Cr. 8vo., 

55. net. 

Max Muller (The Right Hon. R). 

The Silesian Horseherd Das 
PferdebDrla ') . Questions of the Hour 
answered by F. Max Muller. With a 
Preface by J. Estlin Carpenter. Crown 
8vo., 55. 

Chips from a German Workshop. 
Vol. IV. Essays on Mythology and Folk- 
lore. Crown 8vo., 55. 

The Six Systems of Indian 
Philosophy. Crown 8vo., 75. bd. net. 
Contributions to the Science of 
Mythology. 2 vols. 8vo., 325. 

The Origin and Growth of Reli- 
gion, as illustrated by the Religions of 
India. The Hibbert Lectures, delivered 
at the Chapter House, Westminster 
Abbey, in 1878. Crown 8vo., 55. 
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The Seienoe of Religion, continued. 


Max Muller (The Right Hon. F.)— 

continued. 

Introduction to the Science of 
Rbugion: Four Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Natural Religion. The Gifford 

Lectures, delivered before the University 
of Glasgow in 1888. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Physical Religion. The Gifford 
Lectures, delivered before the University 
of Glasgow in i8go. Crown 8vo., 55. 

An'throfological Religion. The 
Gifford Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in i8gi. Cr. 8vo., 55. 

Theosophy^ or Psychological Re 
LIGION. The Gifford Lectures, delivered 
before the University of Glasgow in 1892. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Max Muller (The Right Hon. F.)— 

continued. 

Three Lectures on the VedAnta 
Philosophy^ delivered at the Royal 
Institution in March, 1894. Cr. 8vo., 55. 

Last Essays, Second Series — 
Essays on the Science of Religion. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 

Oakesmith. — The Religion of 

Plutarch: a Pagan Creed of Apostolic 

Times. An Essay. By John Oakesmith, 

D.T.itt., M.A. Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

Wood-Martin (W. G.). 

Traces of the Elder Faiths of 
Ireland : a Folk-lore Sketch. A Hand- 
book of Irish Pre-Christian Traditions. 
With 192 Illustrations. 2 vols. 8\o., 
3W. net. 

Pagan Ireland : an Archaeological 
Sketch. A Handbook of Irish Pre- 
Christian Antiquities. With 512 Illus- 
trations. 8vo., 15s. 


Classical Literature, 

Abbott. — Hellenic A. A Collection 
of Essays on Greek Poetry, Plulosophy, 
History, and Religion. Edited by Evelyn 
Abbott, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo., 75. 6rf. 


^schylus .— of j^Eschv’ 

LUS. With Metrical English Translation. 

By J. F. Davies. 8vo., 7s. 

Aristophanes. — The Alharnians 

OF Aristophanes^ translated into English 

Verse. By R. Y. Tyrrell. Crown 8vo., w. 

Becker (W. A.), Translated by the 

Rev. F. Metcalfe, B.D. 

Gallus : or, Roman Scenes in the 
Time of Augustus. With Notes and Ex- 
cursuses. With 26 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 35. td. 

Charicles: or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
With Notes and Excursuses. With 26 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. td. 

Campbell. — Religion in Greer Li- 
terature, By the Rev. Lewis Campbell, 

M.A., LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Greek, 

University of St. Andrews. 8 vo., 155. 


Translations, &e. 

Cicero. — Cicero's Corre.wwi>ence. 
By R Y. Tyrrell. Vols. I., II., III., 8vo., 
each 12s. Vol. IV., 15J. Vol. V., 14s. 
Vol. VI., 125. Vol. VII. Index, 7s. 6d. 

Harvard Studies in Classical 

Philolo^. Edited b^ a Committee of the 
Classical Instructors of Harvard University. 
Vols. XL, 1900; XII, 1901; XIIL, 1902; 
XIV., 1903. 8vo., 6s. 6d. net each. 

Homer.— Odyssey of Homer. 
Done into English Verse. By Wii.liam 
Morris. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

Horace. — The Works of Horace^ 

RENDERED INTO ENGLISH PrOSE. With 
Life, Introduction and Notes. By William 
CouTis, M.A. Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

Lang. — Homer and the Epic, By 
Andrew Lang. Crown 8vo., 9s. net. 

Lucian. — Translations from 
Lucian. By Augusta M. Campbell 
Davidson, M.A. Edin. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

Og^lvie. — Horae Latinae: Studies 

in Synonyms and Syntax. By the late 
Robert Ogilvie, M.A., LL.D., H.M. Chief 
Inspector of Schools for Scotland. Edited 
by Alexander Souter, M.A. With a 
Memoir by Joseph Ogilvie, M.A., LL.D. 
8vo., i2i. ^d. net. 
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Classical Literature, Translations, continued. 


Rich. — A Dictionary OF Roman AND 
Greek Ani'iquitiss. By A. Rich, B.A. 
With 2000 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 

Sophocles.— Translated into English 
Verse. By Robert Whitki.aw, M.A., 1 
Assistant Master in Rugby School. Cr. 8vo., i 
85 6rf 1 

Theophrastus. — TWe Characters 
OF Theophrastus • a Tianslation, with ' 
Introduction. By Charles E. Bennett i 
and William A. Hammond, Professors in I 
Cornell University. Fcp. 8vo., 2 S. 6</. net. 

Tyrrell. — Dublin Tranrla tions 

INTO Greek and Latin Verse. Edited 
by R. Y. Tyrrell. 8vo., bs 

Virgil. 

Thk Poems of Virgil. Translated 
into English Prose by John Conington. 
Crown 8 VO., 6i. 


Virgil — continued. 

The jEneid of Virgil. Translated 
into English Verse by John Conington. 
Crown 8vo., bs. 

The ^Eneids of Virgil. Done into 
English Verse. By William Morris. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

The AEneid of Virgil^ freely trans- 
lated into English Blank Verse. By 
W. J. Thornhill. Crown 8vo., 65. net. 

The ^neii) of Virgil. Translated 
into English Verse by James Rhoades. 
Books I.-VI. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Books VII.-XII. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

The Eclogues and Georgics 01 
Virgil. Translated into English Prose 
by J. W. Mackail, Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. i6mo., 5s. 

Wilkins. — The Growth of the 
Homeric Poems. By G. Wilkins. 8vo.,6s. 


Poetry and the Drama. 


American Familiar Verse. 

de Socirtr. I’diled, \Mtli an Introduction, ■ 
by Bka\i)1-r I\I\i ihivns, Litt.l) (Yale), ot | 
Columbia UinvcMsitv Ci<)\miH\o 6a. net. 


Arnold.— 77/a Light ot the World: 
or, The Great Consummation. By Sir ' 
Edwin Arnold. With 14 Illustrations 
after Holman IIun'J Crown Svo,, 5s. net. ; 


DrE id IxtKRNO : 
Notes lor Beginners in the Stud) of Dante. 
Bv M. Alicl W'lLD With Frontispiece. 
P'cp. 8vo., as bd. net 

; Gore- Booth (Eva). 

UxsEhN Kings, and Oi her Poems. 

Crown Svo., 25 . bd. net. 

Tiih One and the M ia'I’ : Poems. 

Crown 8\o , is bd. net. 


Vers ' Dante. — The 


Bell (Mrs. Hugh) 


i Graves. — Clvt.kmnestra : a 
I Tragedy. By Arnold P'. Graves. With 
i a Preface by Roukri Y. Tyrrell, Litt.D. 
Chamber Comedies : a Collection ' Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

and Thither: Songs and 

Verses. By the Author of ‘Times and 
Fairy Talk Plays, and How to Days,’ etc. Fcp. 8vo., 55. 

I Of HER Poems By S'iiphkn Hughes- 
Nurserv Comedies: Twelve Tiny I Oamks Ciown 8 vo., 35. net. 


Plays for Children. P'cap. 8\o., u. b<l. 

RuMFELSTiLTZKfN : a Fairy Play in 
P'lve Scenes (Chaiacters, 7 Male; i Fe- 
male). P'rom ‘ Fairy Tale Plays and 
How to Act Them ’. With Illustrations, 
Diagrams and Music. Cr. 8vo., sewed, bd. 


Ingelow (Jean). 

Poetical Works. Complete in 
One Volume. Crown 8vo., gilt top, 6j. net. 
Lyrical and other Poems. Selec- 
ted from the Writings of Jean Ingelow. 
P'cp. 8vo., 2s. bd. cloth plain, 3$. cloth gilt. 
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Poetry and the DvsLmsr— continued. 


Kendall. — Poems of Henry 
Clarence Kendall. With Memoir by 
Frederick C. Kendall. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Lang ^. — The Blue Poetry Book. 
Edited by Andrew Lang. With loo Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 6s. 

Lecky. — Poems. By William Ed- 
ward Hartpolk Lecky. Fcp. 8vo., 

Lytton (The Earl of), (Owen 

Meredith). 

The Wanderer. Cr. 8vo., io5. 6<i. 
Lucile. Crown 8vo., i05. 6d. 
Selected Poems. Cr. 8vo., los. 

Macaulay. — Lays ofAncif.nt Rome^ 
WITH ‘ Ivry" and ‘ The Armada ’. By 
Lord Macaulay. 

Illustrated by G. Scharf. Fcp. 410., 10s. 6d. 

Bijou Edition. 

i8mo., 2s. 6d. gilt top. 

Popular Edition. 

Fcp. 4to., 6d. sewed, is. cloth. 

Illustrated by J. R Weouelin. Crown 
8vo., 3s. net. ' 

Annotated Edition Fcp. 8vo., is. sewed, | 
IS. 6el. cloth. 


MacDonald. — A Book of Stri/^e, in < 
the form of the Diary op an Old | 
Soul . Poems. By Gkorue MacDonald, j 
LL.D. i8mo., 6s. 

Morris (William). 

POETICAL WORKS— Library Edition. 
Complete in 11 volumes. Crown 8vo., 
price 5s. net each. 

The Earthly Paradise. 4 vols . 
Crown 8vo., 5s. net each. 

The Life and Death of Jason. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

The Defence of Gueneyere, and 
other Poems. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

The Story of Sigurd the Volsung^ 
AND The Fall op the Niblungs. Cr. 
8vo., 5s. net. 

Poems by the Way^ and Love is 
Enough. Crown 8vo., 5s. net 


Morris (William) — continued. 

The Odyssey of Homer. Done 
into English Verse. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

The AEneids of Virgil. Done 

into English Verse. Crown 8vo., 5s. net 

The Tale of Beowulf^ sometime 
King of the Folk op the Wbdergea ts. 
Translated by W'illiam Morris and A. 
J. Wyatt. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

Certain of the Poetical Works may also be 
had in the following Ediiions : — 

The Ear tiil y Paradise. 

Popular Edition. 5 vols. lamo., 25s.; 

or 5s. each, sold separately. 

The same in Ten Parts, 25s.; or 2s. 6d. 

each, sold separately. 

Cheap Edition, in i vol. Crown 8vo., 
6s. net. 

New Cheap Edition in Fourteen Parts, 
comprised in to vols Paits 1-8 and ii 
and 12, price is. net each Pans q and 
10, in one vol , price 2S. net. Parts 13 
and 14, in one vol., price 2s. net. (In 
coi/rsi of PuhliCdtum.) 

Poems by the Way. Square crown 
8vo., 6s. 

The Defeni e op Gurneyere^ and 

Other Poems Cheaper Impression. 
Fcp. 8vo., IS bd. net 

For Mr. W'illiam Morris’s other 
Works, see pp. 27, 28, 37 and 40 

Mors et Victoria. Cr. 8vo., 55. net. 

This is a diama in three acts, the 
scene of which is laid in France 
shortly after the massacre of St 
Bartholomew 

Morte Arthur: an Alliterative Poem 

of the Fourteenth Century. Edited from 
the Thornton MS., with Introduction, 
Notes and Glossary. By Mary Macleou 
Banks Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6rf 

Nesbit. — Lavs and Lp.gpnds. By E. 
Nesbit (Mrs. Hubert Bland). First 
Series. Crown 8vo., 3s 6d. Second Senes. 
With Portrait Crown 8vo , 55. 

Riley. — Old Fashioned Roses: 
Poems. By James Whitcomb Riley. 
i2mo., gilt top, 51. 

Romanes. — A Sf.ifxtion from the 
Poems of George John Romanes, M.A., 
LL.D., F.R..S. With an Introduction by 
T. Herbert Warren, President of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. Crown 8vo., 4s M. 
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Poetry and the continued. 


Savage-Armstrong.— of 

Down. By G. F. Savage-Armstrong, 
M.A., D.Litt. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

Shakespeare. 

Bowdler's Family Shakespeare. 

With 36 Woodcutb. I V0I. 8 VO., 145. 
Or in 6 vols. Fcp. 8vo., 21s. 

The Sha kespea re Bir thda y Book, 
By Mary F. Dunbar. 32mo., is. 6 d. 

Sheehan. — ‘ Aovy Anuki. of a 
RuiNrn PARiDiSE.' A Drama oi Modem 
Life. Crown Svo , 3s. td. 

Stevenson. — A Childs Garden of 
Verses. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Fcp. 8vo., gilt top, 5s. 


Trevelyan. — Cecilia Gonzaga : a 
Drama. By R. C. Trevelyan. Fcp. 
8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 

Wagner.— Nibelungen Ring. 
Done into English Verse by Reginald 
Rankin, B.A., of the Inner Temple, Barns- 
ter-at-Law. 

Vol. I. Rhine Gold, The Valkyrie. Fcp. 
8vo., gilt top, 4s. 6d. 

Vol. II. Siegfried, The Twilight of the 
Gods. Fcp. 8vo., gilt top, 4s. 6d. 

Wyld. — The Dread Inierno; 

Notes for Beginners in the Study of Dante. 
By M. Alice Wyld With Frontispiece. 
Fcap. 8\o., 2s. ad. net. 


Fiction, Humour. &e. 


American Short Stories. Selected 

and Edited, with an lnuoduci<)]\ Essay on 
the Shoil Stoi}, b\ Ch-vkli s Si \ks Bald- 
win, A.M., Ph.D, Assistant Piofessor in 
Yale Universit)' Crown 8vo., 6s net. 

Anstey (F.). 

Voces Populi. (Reprinted from 
‘Punch ’.) 

First Senes. With 20 Illustrations by J. 
Bernard Partridge. Cr. 8vo., gilt 
top, 3i. net. 

Second Seiies. With 25 Illustrations by J. 
Bernard Partridge. Cr. 8vo., gilt top, 
33. net. 

The Man from Blanklev's^ and 

other Sketches. (Reprinted from ' Punch ’.) 
With 25 Illustrations by J. Bernard 
Partridge. Cr. 8vo., gilt top, 3s. net. 

Bailey (H. C.). 

Mv Lady of Orange : a Romance j 
of the Netherlands in the Days ol Alva. 
With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 63. 
Karl op Erbach : a Tale of the 
Thirty Years’ War. Crown 8vo., 63. 
The Master of Gray: a Tale of 
the Days of Mary Queen of Scots, j 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Churchill. — Savrola : a Tale of the 
Revolution in Laurania. By Winston 
Spencer Churchill, M.P. Cr. 8vo., 63. 

Converse.— Will : a Tale of 

Wat Tyler and the Peasant Rising in the 
Reign of Richard II. By Florence Con- 
verse. With 6 Illustrations by Garth 
Jones. Crown 8vo., 63. 


Beaconsheld (The Earl of). 

Novels and Talks. Complete 

in II vols. Crown 8vo., 13. ad. each. 
Vivian Grey. Contarini Fleming ; 

The Young Duke ; The Rise of Iskan- 
Counl Alarcos. a der. 

Tragedy. Sybil. 

Alroy ; Ixion m Henrietta Temple. 
Heaven ; The In- Venetia. 
fernal Marriage ; Coningsby. 

Popanilla. Lothair. 

Tancred. Endymion. 

Novels and Tales. The Hugh- 
RNDEN Edition. With 2 Portraits and 
II Vignettes. 11 vols. Crown 8vo., 423. 

Dougall. — Beggars All. By L. 

Dougall. Crown 8vo., 3s. bd. 

Doyle (Sir A. Conan). 

Micah Clarke: A Tale of Mon- 
mouth’s Rebellion. With 10 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. Svo., 33. bd. 

The Refugees: A Tale of the 

Huguenots. With 25 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 33. bd. 

The Stark Munro Letters. Cr. 
8vo., 33. bd. 

The Captain of the Polestar^ 
and other Tales. Cr. 8vo., 33. bd. 

Dunbar. — The Sons o' Cormac^ an' 
Tales of Other Mei^s Sons: Irish 
Legends. By Aldis Dunbar. With 8 Il- 
lustrations by Myra E. Luxmoure. Crown 
8vo., 63. 
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Fiction, Humour, continued. 

Farrar (F. W., late Dean of Can- I Haggard (H. Rider) — continued. 
terbury). 


Darkness and Dawn: or, Scenes 
in the Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. 
Cr. 8vo., gilt top, 6s. net. 

Gathering Clouds : a Tale of the j 
Days of St. Chrysostom. Cr. 8vo., gilt 
top, 65. net. I 

1 

Fowler (Edith H.). 

The Young Pretenders. A Story 
of Child Life. With 12 Illustrations by 
Sir Philip Burne-Jones, Bart. Crown ■ 
8vo., 6f. ' 

The Professor's Children. With i 
24 Illustrations by Ethel Kate Burgess. I 
Crown 8vo., 6i. 

Francis (M. E.) (Mrs, Francis 

Blundell). 

Christian Thal : a Story of Musi- 
cal Life. Crown 8vo., 6 j. 

Fiander's Widow, Cr. 8 vo., 65. 

Yeom.4N Fleetwood. With Fron- 
tispiece. Crown 8vo., 31. net. 

Pastorals of Dorset. With 8 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6 j. 

The Manor Farm. With Front! s- ^ 
piece by Claud C. du Pre Cooper. , 
Crown 8vo., 65. 1 

Lychgate Hall : a Romance. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Froude. — The Two Chiefs of Dun- \ 

SOY: an Irish Romance of the Last Century. 
By James A. Froude. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Haggard Side, The : being Essays , 
in Fiction. By the Author of ‘ Times and j 
Days,’ ‘ Auto da Fe,’ &c. Crown 8vo., 55. j 

Haggard (H. Rider). I 

Allan Quatermain. With 31 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Popular Edition. 8vo., sewed, 6d. net. 

Allan's Wife. With 34 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Beatrice. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Black Heart and White Heart, 

AND OTHER Si OKIES. With 33 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Cleopatra. With 29 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Colonel Qua r itch, V.C. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Dawn. With 16 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

Dr. Therne. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Eric Brighteyes. With 51 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Heart of the World. With 15 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Joan Haste. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Lvsheth. With 26 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo., 65. 

Maiwa's Revenge. Cr. 8vo., 15. 6d. 
Montezuma's Daughter. With 24 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Mr. Meeson's Will. With 16 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo.. 35. 6d. 

Nada the Lily. With 23 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Pearl-Maiden: a Tale of the 
Fall of Jerusalem. With 16 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

She. With 32 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

S’lELLA Fregelhs .* A Tale of 

Three Destinies. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Swallow : a Tale of the Great Trek. 
With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

The People of the Mist. With 
16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

The Witch's Head. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
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Fietion, Humour, &e. — continued. 


Haggard and Laxig.—TNE lVox/.its 
Desire. By H. Rider Haggard and 
Andrew Lang. With 27 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3J. 6 d. 

Harte. — In the Carquinez Woods. 

By Bret Harte. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6rf. 

Hope.— Heart of Princess 

OsRA. By Anthony Hope. With g Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d. 


Marchmont — In the Name of a 
Woman: a Romance. By Arthur W. 
Marchmont. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 65. 


Mason and Lang. —Parson Kelly. 

By A. E. W. Mason and Andrew Lang. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Howard. — The Failure of Success. 

By Lady Mabel Howard. Crown 8vo., 

65. 

Jerome. — Sa-etches in Lavender :\ 
Blue and Green. By Jerome K. Jerome, \ 
Author of ‘ Three Men in a Boat,’ etc. ; 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6rf. ; 


Max Miiller. — Deutsche Liebe 

i^ERMAN Love): Fragments from the 
Papers of an Alien. Collected by F. Max 
Muller. Translated from the German by 
G. A. M. Crown 8vo., gilt top, 55. 


Jwo 

Twe 


;e. — Old Celtic Romances. | 

wclvc of the most beautiful of the Ancient 1 
Irish Romantic Tales. Translated from the 
Gaelic. By P. W. Joyce, LL.D. Crown | 
8vo., 35. 6rf. I 


Lang (Andrfav). 


Melville (G. J. Whyte). 


The Gladiators. 

The Interpreter. 
Good for Nothing. 
The Queen’s Maries. 


Holmby House. 
Kate Coventry. 
Digby Grand. 
General Bounce. 


Crown 8vo., is 6d. each. 


A Monk of Fife ; a Story of the 
Days of Joan of Arc. With 13 Illustra- 
tions by Selwyn Image Crown 8vo., 
3i. 6d. 


Morris (William). 


The Diseni'anglers. With 7 
Full-page Illustrations by H. J. Ford. 
Crown 8vo., 65. 


The Sundering Flood. Cr. 8vo., 

IS. 6d. 


Lyall (Edna). 

The Hinderers. Crown 8vo . , 2s. 6d. 

The a utobiography of a Slander. 
Fcp. 8vo., 15 . sewed. 

Presentation Edition. With 20 Illustra- 
tions by Lancelot Speed. Crown 
8vo., 25 . 6^. net. 

Doreen. The Story of a Singer. 
Crown 8vo., 65. 

Wayfaring Men. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Hope the Hermit : a Romance of 
Borrowdale. Crown 8vo., 65. 


The Water of the Wondrous 
Isles. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

The Well a t the World's End. 
2 vols. 8vo., 285. 

The Wood Beyond the World. 

Crown 8vo., 65. net. 

The Story of the Glittering 

PLAiKy which has been also called The 
Land of the Living Men, or The Acre 
of the Undying. Square post 8vo., 
55. net. 
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Fiotion. Humour, ^.—continued. 


Morris (William) — coutvuied. 

The Roots of the Mountains^ 
wherein is told somewhat of the Lives of 
the Men of Burgdale, their Friends, their 
Neighbours, their Foemen, and their 
Fellows-in-Arms. Written in Prose and 
Verse. Square crown 8vo., 85. 

A Tale of the House of the 
WoLFiNGS, and all the Kindreds of the 
Mark. Written in Prose and Verse. ' 
Square crown 8vo., 65. 

A Dream of /ohn Ball^ and a 
King's Lesson. T6mo., as. net. i 

Neivs from Nowhere; or, An 
Epoch of Rest. Being some Chapters , 
from an Utopian Romance. Post 8vo., ; 

ij. 6^. I 

The S’ior 1 ' of Gre ttir the Si rong. | 
Translated from the Icelandic by EikIkr | 
Magnusson and William Morris. Cr. ' 
8vo., 5s, net. 

Three Northern Love Stories^ 
AND Other Tales. Translated from the ‘ 
Icelandic by Eirikr Magnusson and 1 
William Morris. Crown 8vo., 6s. net ' 

*** For Mr William Morris’s other 
Works, see pp. 24, 37 and 40 


Newman (Cardinal). 

Loss AND Gain: The Story of a 
Convert. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. I 

Callista : A Tale of the Third | 

Century. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6rf. 


Norris. — Nature's Comedian. 

By W. E. Norrik. Ciown 8vo., 6s. 


Phillipps-Wolley.— a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain. By C. Phillipps- 
WoLLEY. With 13 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. , 3s. td. 


Ridley. — A Daughter ot Jall, By 

Lady Ridlly. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Sewell (Elizabeth M.). 

A Glimpse of the World. Amy Herbert, 
Laneton Parsonage. Cleve Hall. 

Margaret Percival. Gertrude. 

Katharine Ashton. Home Life. 

The Earl’s Daughter. After Life. 

The Experience of Life. Ursula. Ivors. 
Cr. 8vo., cloth plain, is. 6d. each. Cloth 
extra, gilt edges, as. td. each. 

Sheehan. — Lure Delmege. By 

the Rev. P. A. Sheehan, D.D., Author of 
‘ My New Curate Crown 8vo., 65. 

Somerville (E. « Gi:.) and Ross 

(Martin). 

Some E.xterjences of an Irish 
R.M. With 31 Illustrations by E.^Q£. 
SoMER villi*. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

All on the Irish Shore: Irish 

Sketches. With 10 Illustrations by E. 
(K. SoMKKVii LL. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Real Chari otte. Crown 
8vo., 3s. dd. 

The Silver Ron. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6 il. 
An Irish Cousin. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Stebbing.-- Tales. By 

W . SiEHiJiNo Crown 8vo., 4s. 6ii. 

Stevenson (Robert Louis). 

The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll 
AND Mr. Hyde. Fcp. 8vo., is. sewed. 
IS. bd. cloth. 

The Strange Case of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with other 
Fables. Crown 8vo., bound in buckram, 
with gilt top, 5s. net. 

‘ Silver Library ’ Edition. Crown 8vo., 
3s. 6d. 

More New Arabian Nights — The 
Dynamiter. By Robert Louis Steven- 
son and Fanny van de Grift Steven- 
son. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

The Wrong Box. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Lluyo Osbourne. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. bd. 
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Fietion, Humour, continued. 
Through Spectacles of Feeling : Walford (L. l^,)—conti 7 med. 


Being Essays mostly in Fiction. By the 
Author of ‘ Times and Days’ ‘ The Haggard 
Side,’ etc. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Trollope (Anthony). 

The Warden. Cr. 8vo., 15. 6rf. 
Barchester Towers. Cr.8vo.,i5.6^/. 


Vaughan. — Old Hendriks Tales. 
By Captain Arthur O. Vaugh \\. With 12 
Full-page Illustrations by J. A Shm*herd. 
Crown Svo., 6s. 


Walford (L. B.). 

St AY^ A! -Homes. Crown 8vo., 6 s. 

Charlotte, Crown 8vo., 65. 

One of Ourselves. Cr. 8vo., 65. 

The Intruders. Crown 8vo., 25. 6 d. 

Lkddv Marget. Crown 8vo., 25. 6 d. 

IvA Kildare: a Matrimonial Pro- 
blem. Crown 8vo., 2s. bd. 

Mr. Smith : a Part of his Life. ' 
Crown 8vo., 2s. td. I 

The Baby's Grandmother. Cr. 1 
8vo., 2s. 6^. I 

Cousins. Crown 8vo., 25. 6 d, ,1 

Troublesome Da ughters. Cr. 
8vo., 2s. bd. 

Pauline, Crown 8vo., 2s. 6 d, 

Dick Netherby. Cr. 8vo., 25. 6 d, 

The History of a Week, Cr. 
8vo. 25 . 6 d. 


A Stiff-necked Generation. Cr. 

8 V 0 . 25 . 6 rf. 

Nan^ and other Stories. Cr. 8vo., 

25 . 6(1. 

The Mischief of Monica. Cr. 

8vo., 25 . 6 d. 

The One Good Guest. Cr. 8vo. 

25 . bd. 

^Ploughed' and other Stories. 
Crown 8vo , 2s. bd. 

Thf Ma tchma ker. Cr. 8vo. , 25. 6 d, 


I Ward.- One Poor Scruple, By 

I Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. Crown 8vo., 65. 

I 

I 

I Weyman (Stanley). 

The Abbe.^s 01 Vlaye, With 
Fiontispiece. Crown 8vo., 65. 

The House of the Wolf. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 8vo., 
35. bd. 

A Gentleman of France. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Cr. 8vo., 65. 

The Fed Cockade, With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Shrewsbury. With 24 Illustra- 
tions by Cl AUDE A. Shepperson. Cr. 
8vo., 65. 

Sophia. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo., 65. 

The LoMr Nii.ht : A Story of 
Geneva in 1602. Crown 8vo., 65. 


Whishaw. — The Tiger of Muscovy. 

By Fred Whishaw. Ciown Svo., 65. 


Yeats. — The Chevalier HAuriac, 

By S. LbVKTT Yeats. Crown 8vo., 35. bd. 
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Popular Soienee (Natural History, &c.). 


Furneaux (W.). 

The Outdoor World; or The 

Young Collector’s Handbook. With i8 
Plates (z6 of which are coloured), and 549 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
gilt edges, 65. net. 

Butterflies and Moths (British). 
With 12 coloured Plates and 241 Illus- 
trations m the Text. Crown 8vo., gilt 
edges, 65. net. 

Life in Ponds and Streams. 
With 8 coloured Plates and 331 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., gilt 
edges, 65. net. 

The Sea Shore. With 8 Coloured 

Plates and 300 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., 6j net. 

Hartwig (George). 

T//£ Sea aud its Living Wonders. 
With 12 Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 8vo., 
gilt top, 75. net. 

The Tropical World, With 8 

Plates and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo., gilt 

top, 75. net. 

The Polar World, With 3 Maps, 
8 Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo., gilt 
top, 75. net. 

The Subterranean World. With 
3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. 8vo., gilt 
top, 75. net. 

Helmholtz. — Popular Lectures on 
Scientific Subjects. By Hermann von 
Helmholtz. With 68 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8vo., y. each. 

Hoffmann. — Alpine Flora : For 

Tourists and Amateur Botanists. With 
Text descriptive of the most widely dis- 
tributed and attractive Alpine Plants. By 
Julius Hoffmann. Translated by E. S. 
Barton (Mrs. A. Gepp). With 40 Plates 
containing 250 Coloured Figures from 
Water-Colour Sketches by Hermann 
Friese. 8vo., 7*. 6d. net. 

Hudson (W. H.). 

Hampshire Days, With ii Plates 
and 36 Illustrations in the Text from 
Drawings by Bryan Hook, etc. 8vo., 

I os. 6d. net. 

Birds and Man. Large crown 
8vo., 6s. net. 

Nature in Downland. With 12 
Plates and 14 Illustrations in the Text by 
A. D. McCormick. 8vo., los. 6d. net. 


Hudson (W. H.). — continued. 

British Birds, With a Chapter 
on Structure and Classification by Frank 
E. Beddard, F.R.S. With 16 Plates (8 
of which are Coloured), and over 100 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., gilt 
edges, 6s. net. 

Millais (John Guille). 

The Natural History of the 
British Surface - Feeding Ducks. 
With 6 Photogravures and 66 Plates (41 
in Colours) from Drawings by the Author, 
Archibald Thokburn, and from Photo- 
graphs. Royal 4to., £6 6s. 

7 'he IVild-Fowler in Scotland. 
With a Frontispiece in Photogravure 
after a Drawing by Sir J. E. Millais, 
Bart., P.R.A. 8 Photogravure Plates, 2 
Coloured Plates, and 50 Illustrations from 
the Author’s Drawings and from Photo- 
gtaphs. Ro.al 4to., gilt top, 305. net. 

The Mammals of Greai Britain 
AND Ireland. 3 vols 4to (13 in. b) 
12 in ), cloth, gilt edges, 18 guineas net 
*,* Subscriptions loill only he raeivcil for the 
Set of Three Volumes. 

Vo'. I. With 18 Photogravures by the 
Author; 31 Coloured Plates by the 
Author, Archibald Thorburn and 
G. E. Lodge, and 63 Uncoloured 
Plates by the Aui hor and from Photo- 
graphs. £6 65 net. It is hoped that 
Vols. II. and III, will be issued at 
intervals of eight months each. 

•** Only 1,025 copies printed for England and 

America, Prospectus sent on application 

Proctor (Richard A.). 

Light Science for Leis ure Ho urs 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Crown 8 VO., y. 6d. 

Rough Wa ys made Smooth, Fami- 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6 d. 

Plea sa nt Wa vs in Science. C ro wn 
8vo., 35. 6 d. 

Na ture Studies, By R. A. Proc- 
tor, Grant Allen, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster and E. Clodd. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6 d, 

Leisure Readings, By R. A. Proc- 
tor, E. Clodd, A. Wilson, T. Foster 
and A. C. Ranyard. Cr. 8vo., 31. 6d. 

For Mr. Proctor^s other books seepp, 16 
tmd 35, and Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s Cata- 
logue of Scientific Works. 
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Popular Science (Natural History, Ac.) — continued. 


Stanley.—^ Familiar History of 
Birds. By E. Stanley, D.D., formerly 
Bishop of Norwich. With 160 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 3i. 6d. 


Wood (Rev. J. G.). 

Homes without Hands : A Descrip- 
tion of the Habitations of Animals, classed 
according to their Principle of Construc- 
tion. With 140 Illustrations. 8vo., gilt 
top, 71. net. 

Insects at Home : A Popular Ac- 
count of British Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 700 
Illustrations. 8vo., gilt top, ^s. net. 


Wood (Rev. J. G.) — continued. 

Insects Abroad: A Popular Ac- 
count of Foreign Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 600 
Illustrations. 8vo., ys. net. 

Out of Doors; a Selection of 
Original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With ii Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
35. td. 

Petland Revisited. With 35 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

Strange Dwellings: a Description 
of the Habitations of Animals, abridged 
from ‘ Homes without Hands’. With 60 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 31. td. 


Works of Reference. 


Annual Register (The). A Review | Maunder (Samuel). 

of Public Events at Home and Abroad, foi ‘ 
the year 1903. 8vo , i8i. 


Volumes of the Annual Register for the 
years 1863-190.4 can still be had. 18s. 
each. 


Charities Register, The Annual 

AND Digest: being a Classified Register 
of Charities in or available in the Metropolis. 
Svo., 5.L net. 


Biographical Treasury, With 

Supplement brought down to 1889. By 
Rev. James Wood. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

Treasury of Knowledge and Lib- 
rary OF Reference. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

The Treasury OF Botany, Edited 
by J. Lindley, F.R.S., and T. Moore, 
F.L.S. With 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel 
Plates. 2 vols. Fcp. 8vo., 12s. 


Chisholm. — Handbook of Com- 
mercial Geograhuy. By Georoe G. 
Chisholm, M.A., B.Sc., Fellow of the 
Royal Geographical and Statistical 
Societies. With 19 Folding-out Maps and 
Numerous Maps in the Text. Svo , 15s.net. 

Gwilt.— Encyclopedia of Ar- 
chitecture. By Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A. 
With 1700 Engravings. Revised (1888), 
with Alterations and Considerable Addi- 
tions by Wyatt Papworth. 8vo., 21s. 
net. 


Longmans ’ Gazetteer of the 
World. Edited by George G. Chis- 
holm, M. A., B.Sc. Imperial 8vo., 18s. ne 
cloth; 2 IS. half-morocco. 


Rich. — A Dictionary of Roman and 
Greek Ani'iquities. By A. Rich, B.A. 
With 2000 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 

Roget. — OF English 

Words and Phrases. Classified and Ar- 
ranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. 
By Peter Mark Roget, M.D., F.R.S. 
Recomposed throughout, enlarged and im- 
proved, partly from the Author’s Notes, and 
with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, 
John Lewis Roget. Crown 8vo., gs. net 

yNiViith.-’PopuLAR Tables forgiving 
information for ascertaining the value of 
Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Property, 
the Public Funds, etc. By Charles M. 
WiLLiCH. Edited by H. Bence Jones. 
Crown 8vo., los. td. 
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Children’s Books. 


Alick’s Adventures. — By G. R. 

With 8 Illustrations by John Hassall. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6rf. 

Bold Turpin : a Romance, as Sung 

by Sam Weller. "With 16 Illustrations in 
Colour by L. D. L. Oblong 4(0., boards, 65. 

Brown. — The Book of Saints and 
Friendly Beasts, By Abbie Farwell 
Brown. With 8 Illustrations by Fanny Y. 
Cory. Crown 8vo., 45. 6d. net. 

Crake (Rev. A. D.). | 

Edwy the Fair ; or, The First j 
Chronicle of A^scendune. Cr. 8vo. , silver j 
top, 25. net. I 

Alegar the Dane ; or. The Second , 
Chronicle of iEscendune. Cr. 8vo., silver 
top, 25 . net. 

The Rival Heirs : being the Third 
and Last Chronicle of Aiscendune. Cr. 
8 vo., silvei top, 25. net. 

The House Oh Walderne, A Tale 
ol the Cloister and the Forest in the Days ' 
of the Barons’ Wars. Crown 8vo., silver , 
top, 25 . net. 

Brian Fitz- Count. A Story of, 
Wallingford Castle and Dorchester 1 
Abbey. Cr. 8vo., silver top, 25. net. 

Dent. — In SEARi // of Home : a 

Story of East-End Waifs and Strays. By 1 
Phyllis 0 . I)i*ni. With a Frontispiece 
in Colour by Hamel Lisiek. Crown 8vo., 
3.1. 6rf. net. 

Henty (G. A.).— Edited by. 

Yule Logs : A Story-Book for Boys. ■ 
By Various Authors. With 61 Ulus- i 
trations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 35. net. , 

Yule Tide Yarns : a Story-Book , 
for Boys. By Various Authors With | 
45 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 35. j 
net. I 

Lang (Andrew). — Edited by. | 

The Blue Fairy Book, With 138 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 65. 
The Red Fairy Book, With 100 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 65. 


Lang (Andrew) Edited by — con- 

tinned. 

The Green Fairy Book. With 99 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 65. 

The Grey Fairy Book. With 65 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 65. 

The Yellow Fairy Book, With 
104 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 65. 
The Pink Fairy Book. With 67 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 65. 

The Violet Fairy Book. With 8 
Coloured Plates and 54 other Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 65. 

The Crimson Fairy Book. With 
8 Coloured Plates and 43 other Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 6s. 

The Broun Fairy Book, With 
8 Colouied Plates and 42 other Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 6v.’ 

The Bl ue Poetr j ' Book. With i 00 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 65. 

The True S'roRv Book. With 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 65. 
The Red Tr ue Stor y Book. W ith 
100 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 65. 

The Animal Story Book, With 
67 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 65. 

The Red Book of Animal Stories. 
With 65 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt 
edges, 65. 

The Arabian Hights Entertain 

MENTS. With 66 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
gilt edges, 65. 

The Book of Romance. With 8 
Coloured Plates and 44 other Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 65. 

Lyall. — The Burges Letters: a 
Record of Child Life in the Sixties. By 
Edna Lyall. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and 8 other Full-page Illustrations by 
Walter S. Stacey. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 

Macdonald.-- Babies' Cl a ssics. 

Chosen bj Lilia Scott Macdonald. With 
67 Illustrations and 37 Initial Letters by 
Arthur Hughes. Large Crown 4to., 
45. bd. net. 

*,* This hook IS a lolleitton of poems that 
may fairly he called *Clitldrcn*s Classics'. 
They are selected frdm William Blakcy Jane 
and Anne Taylor, Mary Howitt, Isaac Watts, 
Charles Kingsley, George Macdonald, etc. 
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Children’s ^o6^&—contimied. 


Meade (L. T.). 

Dadd^s Boy, With 8 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 35. net. 

Deb and the Duchess, With 7 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 35. net. 
The Beresford Prize, With 7 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 35. net. 
The House of Surprises, With 6 

Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 3s. net. 

Packard. — The Young Ice 

WUALERS: a Tale for Boys. By WiN- 
THROP Packard. With 16 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 65. 

Penrost. — Chubby: a Nuisance, 
By Mrs. Penrose. With 8 Illustrations ' 
by G. G. Manton. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. ' 

Praeger (Rosamond). ' 

The Adventures of the Three \ 
Bold Babes • Hector, Honoria and , 
Alisander. a Story in Pictures. With j 
24 Coloured Plates and 24 Outline Pic- 
tures. Oblong 4to., 3s. (id. 

The Fur thbr Doing v of the Three 
Bold Babes. With 24 Coloured Pictures 
and 24 Outline Pictures. Oblong 4to.,3£.6f/. 

Robbins . — Duicii Doll Diriihs. , 

Written and Illustrated \Mth Photographs 
by Louis Robhins. 4to., boaids, 25. (id. 

Roberts. — The Adventures of 
Captain John Smith , Captain of Two 
Hundred and Fifty Horse, and sometime ' 
President of Virginia By E. P. Roberts. , 
With 17 Illustrations and 3 Maps. Crown 
8vo., 55. net. 


Stevenson. — A Child's Garden of 
Verses. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Fcp. 8vo., gilt top, 5s. 

Upton (Florence K. and Bertha). 

The Adventures of Two Dutch 
Dolls and a ^Goluwogg\ With 31 
Coloured Plates. Oblong 410., 6s. 

The Golliwogg' s Bicycle Club, 
With 31 Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to., 6s. 
The Golliwogg at ihe Seaside. 
With 31 Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to , 6s. 

I The Golliwogg IN War. With 31 
Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to., 6s. 

The Golliwogg's Polar Adven- 
tures. With 31 Coloured Plates. Ob- 
long 4to., 6s. 

The Golliwogg' s Auvv-go-cart. 

With 31 Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to., 65. 
The Golliwogg' s Air-Ship. With 

30 Coloured Plates. Oblong 410., 6s. 

The Gol liu ogg's Circus. With 3 i 

Colouied Plates. Oblong 4to., boards, 6s. 

The Goll/ivogg in Holland. With 
29 Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to., 6s. 
The V eg e.- Men's Revenge With 

31 Coloured Plates. Oblong 410., 6s. 

Vaughan. — Old Hendrik's Tales. 

B> Captain Arthur 0. Vaughan. With 
12 Full-page Illustiations by J. A. Shep- 
herd. Crown 8\o., 6s. 

Thn is a rohimc of unimol stories col- 
lected by Captain Vaughan from the Hotten- 
tots iliirtng the late Botr War. 


The Silver Library. 

Crown 8vo. (id. each Volume. 


Arnold’s (Sir Edwin) Sons and Lands. With 1 
71 Illustrations. 3s. (id. 

Bagehot’s (W.) Biographical Studies. 3s. 

Bagehot’s (W.) Eoonomie Studies. 3s. (id. | 

Bagehot's(W.) Literary Studios. With Portrait. I 
3 vols. , 3J. (id. each. 

Baker’s (Sir S. W.) Eight Years in Ceylon. 

With 6 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Baker’s (Sir S. W.) Rifle and Hound in Ceylon, i 

With 6 Illustrations. 31. 6d. 

Barlng-Gould’s (Rev. S.) Curloue Myths of the 
Middle Ages. 3s. 6d. 

Baring-Oould’s (Rev. S.) Origin and Devel^- 
ment of Beligioue Belief, a vols. y.Gd.eaich. \ 

Beeker’e (W. A.) Oallne : or, Roman Scenes in the | 
Time of Au^stui. With 36 Ulus. 3s. 6d. 


Booker’s (W. A.) Charicles: or, Illustrations of 
the Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
With 26 Illustrations, y. bd. 

Bent’s (J. T.) The Ruined Cities of Mashona- 
land. With 117 Illustrations. 31. bd. 

Brassey’s (Lady) A Voyage in the ‘ Sunbeam ’. 

With 66 Illustrations. 31. bd. 

Buckle’e (H. T.) History of Civilisation in 
England. 3 vols. loii. bd. 

Churchill’s (Winston S.) The Story of the 
Halakand Field Force, 1897. With 6 Maps 
and Plans, y. bd. 

Olodd’s (B.) Story of Creation: a Plain Accoun 
of Evolution. With 77 Illustrations, y. bd. 

Gonybeare (Rev. W. J.) and Howson’e (Very 
Rev. J. S.) Life and Rpiotlei of St. Paolr 

With 46 Illustrations. 35. bd. 

Dongall’e (L.) BeggUrs All : a Novel, y. bd. 
Doyle’s (Sir A. Conan) Nieah Clarke. A Tale of 
Monmouth's Rebellion. With loIUusts. y. bcL 
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Dortel (Sir 1 . OOBUI) The IhvtaiB of tho 
PolMfear, and other Tales. 3^. 6^. 

Doyle’i (Blr A. Conan) The BefhAeei : A Tale of 
the Huguenots. With 21; Illustrations. 3^6^. 

Doyle'i (Blr A. Conan) The Btark Munro Letters. 

y. 6d. 

Fronde’e (J. A.) The History of England, from 
the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. 12 vols. y 6d. each. | 

fronde's (J. A.) The English In Ireland. 3 vols. | 
lot. 6d. 

Fronde's (J. A.) The Divorce of Catherine of | 
Aragon. 35. 6 d. 1 

I 

Fronde’s (J. A.) The Bpanlsh Btory of the ! 
Armada, and other Essays. 3^. 6d. 

I 

Fronde’s (J. A.) English Seamen In the Blzteenth | 
Century, y. 6d. 

Fronde’s (J. A.) Bhort Btudies on Croat Bnb- ' 

loots. 4 vols. y. 6d. each , 

'Fronde’s (J. A.) Oceana, or England and Her ' 
Colonies. With 9 Illustrations, y. 6d. ^ 

Fronde’s (J. A.) The Connell of Trent y 6d, | 

Fronde’s (J. A.) The Life and Letters of 
Erasmus, 3^. 6d. 

Fronde’s (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle : a History of 
his Life. 

1795-1835. 2 vols yj. 1834-1881, 2 vols. yj. 
Fronde's (J. A.) Cnsar : a Sketch 3f 61/. 

Fronde’s (J. A.) The Two Chleb of Dunboy : an 

Irish Romance of the 1 /ast Century. 35. 6d. 

Fronde’s (J. A.) Writings, Selections from. 

3s. 6d. 

Olelg’s (Rev. 0 . R.) Life of the Dnke of 
Wellington. With Portr<ut. 35 6d. 

• Orevllle’s (C. C. F.) Journal of the Reigns of 
King George lY., King WUliam lY., and ' 
Queen Yictoria. 8 vols., y. 6d. each. 

Haggard’s (H. B.) She : A History of Adventure. ' 
With 32 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

'Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan Qnatermain. With 
20 Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Colonel Qnaritoh, V.C. : a 
Tale of Country Life. With Frontispiece . 
and Vignette, y. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. B.)|Cleopatra. With 29 Illustra- ' 
tions. 31. 6d. 

.Haggard’S (H. R.) Erie Brightoyes. With 51 . 
Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Beatrlee. With Frontispiece 
and Vignette. 31. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Black Heart and White Heart 

With 33 Illustrations 3 j. 6t/ 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan’s Wife. With 34 Illus- 
trations. 35. 6^. 

Haggard (H. R.) Heart of the World. With 

15 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Hontexnma’s Daughter. With 
25 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Swallow : a Tale of the Great 
Trek. With 8 Illustrations. 3;. 6(i. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) The Witch’s Head. With 

16 Illustrations, y 6d 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Hr. Heeson’s WiU. With 
16 Illustrations y. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Rada the Lily. With 23 
Illustrations. 31 6d, 

Haggard’s (H.R.) Dawn. With i6Illusts. y.6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) The People of the Hist With 
16 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Joan Haste. With 20 Illus- 
trations. 3s. 6tf. 

Haggard (H. R.) and Lang’s (A.) The World’s 

Desire. With 27 Illustrations. 3^ 6d 

Harte’s (Bret) In the Carqulnes Woods and 
other Btories. 3;. 6ti 

Helmholtz’s (Hermann von) Popular Lectures 
on Bcientlflc Bubjects. With 68 Illustrations 
2 vols y. bd each. 

Hope’s (Anthony) The Heart of Princess Osra. 

With 9 Illustrations 3^ bd. 

Howltt’s (W.) Visits to Remarkable Places. 

With 80 Illustrations, y. bd. 

Jefferies’ (R.) The Btory of Hy Heart: M> 

Autobiography. With Portrait. 35. bd. 

Jefferies* (R.) Field and Hedgerow. With 
Portrait, 31. bd. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Red Deer. With ly Illusts. y.ti 

Jefferies’ (R.) Wood Haglc: a Fable. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette by E. V. B. y. bd. 

Jefferies (R.) The Tollers of the Field. With 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury Cathedral 
y- 6d 

Kaye (Bir J.) and Halleson’s (Colonel) History 
of the Indian Hutiny of 18 ST- 8 . 6 vols 
y. bd. each. 

Knight’s (E. F.) The Cmise of the * Alerte 

the Narrative of a Search for Treasure on 
the Desert Island of Tnnidad. With a 
Maps and 23 Illustrations, y. bd. 
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Kni|ht*i(B. F.) Whtn TlUFM Bmplrti Meat: a 

Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir. ; 
Western Tibet, ^tistan, Gilgit. With a Map | 
and 54 Illustrations. 31. 6<f. | 

Knight*! (E. F.) The ‘Faloon* on the Beltio: a | 

Coasting Voyage from Hammersmith to 
Copenl^gen in a Three-Ton Yacht. With { 
Map and iz Illustrations. 35. 6^. 1 

Knight*! (E. F.) The Cruise of the * Falcon.* ! 

A Voyage to South America in a 30-Ton j 
Yacht. With 2 Maps and 13 Illustrations ' 
3 '. 6./. I 

Koetlln*! (J.) Life of Luther. With 62 Illustra- 
tions and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. 35. td. ; 

Lang*! (A.) Angling Sketches. With 20 Illustra- | 
tions. 31. fid. I 

Lang*! (A.) Cuitom and Myth: Studies of Early , 
Usage and Ilelicf. 31. fd. 

Lang*! (A.) Cock Laneand Common-Sense, y. 6d. 

Lang*! (A.) The Book of Dreams and Ghosts, 


Lang*s (A.) A Monk of Fife: a Story of the 
Days of Joan of Arc. With 13 Illustrations. 
3f. 6d. 

Lang's (A.) Myth, Ritual, and Religion. 2 vols js. 

Lees (J. A.) and Clutterbuok*! (W. J.) B.C. 
1887, A Ramble In British Columbia. With 
Maps and 75 Illustrations. 31. 

Levett-Yeats’ (S.) The Chevalier D’Anrlao. 

3J. 6d. 

Macaulay's (Lord) Complete Works. ‘ Albany ’ 
Edition. With 12 Portraits 12 vols. 3J 
each. 

I 

Macaulay’s (Lord) Essays and Lays of Ancient I 
Rome, etc. With Portrait and 4 Illustrations I 
to the ' Lays’. 3^ 6.f, | 

Macleod’s (H. D.) Elements of Banking, y. 6d. I 

Marshman’s (J. C.) Memoirs of Sir Henry | 
Havelock. 3;. 6d. I 

Mason (A. E W.) and Lang’s (A.) Parson Kelly. | 

3 f. i 

Herivale's (Dean) History of the Romans ' 
under the Empire. 8 vols. 31. 6d. each. 

Mill’s (J. B.) Political Economy, y. bd. 

Mill’s (J. B.) System of Logic, y. 6d. 

Milner’s (Geo.) Country Pleasures : theChroni- j 
clc of 1 Year chiefly in a Garden, y. 6d. I 

Bansen’s (F.) The First Crossing of Greenland. { 

With 142 Illustrations and a Map y. 6d. j 

Phllllpps-Wolley's (C.) Snap : a Legend ol the | 
Ix>ne Mountain With 13 Illustrations. 31 6d, , 


Prootor’e (R. A.) The Orbe Around Ue. 3;. 6d. 

Prootor’s (B. A.) The Expanse of Hoavon. y. 6d. 

Prootor's (R. A.) Light Bolonoo for Loisnro 
Hours, y. 6d. 

Prootor’s (R. A.) The Moon. 35. 6d. 

Prootor’s (R. A.) Other Worlds than Onrs. y.6d, 

Prootor’s (R. A.) Our Plaoe among Infinities : 

a Senes of Essays contrasting our Little 
Abode in Space and Time with the Infinities 
around us. 3^. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Buns than Ours. 31. 6d, 

Prootor’s (R. A.) Rough Ways made Bmeoth. 

y. 6d. 

Proetor’s(R.A.)PleasantWaysln8oioneo. y.6d. 

Prootor’s (B. A.) Myths and Marvels of As- 
tronomy. y. 6d. 

Prootor’s (R. A.) Mature Btudles. 3;. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. 8.) Leisure Readings. By R. A. 
Pkociok, Edward Clodd, Andrew 
Wilson, Thomas Foster, and A. C. 
Ranyard. With Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Rossetti’s (Marla F.) A Bhadow of Dante. 3^ 6d. 

Bmlth’s (R. Bosworth) Carthage and the Cartha- 
ginians. With M.ips, Plans, etc. y. 6d. 

Btanley’s (Bishop) Familiar History of Birds. 

With 160 Illustrations. 31. 6d. 

Btephen’s (Sir Leslie) The Playground of Europe 
(The Alps). With 4 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Stevenson’s (R. L.) The Strange Case of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with other Fables 3^.6^. 

Stevenson (R. L.) and Osbourne's (U.) The 
Wrong Box. 3^. 6d. 

Btevonson (Robert Louis) and Stevenson’s 
^Fanny van de Grift) More New Arabian 
Nights.— The Dynamiter. 31 6</ 

Trevelyan’s (Blr 0. 0.) The Early History of 
Charles James Fox. 3^. bt/ 

Weyman’s (Stanley J.) The House of the 
Wolf: a Romance. 3?. 6«/ 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Petland Revisited. With 
33 Illusiraiions y bti. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. 0 .) Strange Dwellings. With 
60 Illustrations. 3^. bd. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. 0 .) Out of Doors. With it 
Illustrations, v- 
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Cookery, Domestie Management, &6. 


Acton. — Modern Cookery. By ; 

Eliza Acton. With 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. | 
8vo., 4i. 6rf. 

Ang ^ n . — Simple Hints on Choice 
OF FooDy with Tested and Economical 
Recipes. For Schools, Homes, and Classes 
for Technical Instruction. ByM.C. Angwin, 
Diplomate (First Class) of the National 
Union for the Technical Training of Women, 
etc. Crown 8vo., 15. 

Ashby. — Health in the Nursery. 
By Hlnry Ashby, M.D., F.R.C.P., Physi- 
cian to the Manchester Children's Hospital. 
With 25 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. net. 

Bull (Thomas, M.D.). 

Hints to Mothers on the Man- \ 

AGBMBNTOF THBIR HbALTH DURING THB 
Period OF Prbgnancy. Fcp. 8vo., sewed, , 
IS. bd. ; cloth, gilt edges, 2s. net. 

The Maternal Management oe\ 
Children in Health and Disease. 
Fcp. 8vo., sewed, is. td. , cloth, gilt ; 
edges, 2S. net. 

De ^is (Mrs.). 

A La Mode Cookery : Up-to- ' 
date Recipes. With 24 Plates (16 in | 
Colour). Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 1 

Cakes and Confextions A la \ 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. (ni. 

Dogs: A Manual for Amateurs. 
Fcp. 8vo., IS. 6d. 

Dressed Game and Poultry 'k la ' 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. ^ 

Dressed Vegetables a la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo., IS 6d. 


De Sails continued. 

Drinks k la Mode. Fcp.Svo., i5.6rf. 
Entrj^es a la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., 

IS. 6d. 

Floral Decorations. Fcp. Svo., 

IS. td. 

Gardening k la Mode. Fcp. Svo. 
Part I., Vegetables, is. 6d. Part II., 
Fruits, IS. 

National Viands k LA Mode. Fcp. 

8vo., IS. bd. 

New-laid Eggs. Fcp. Svo., 15 . td. 
Oysters a la Mode. Fcp. Svo., 

IS . 6 d. 

Puddings and Pastry k la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo., IS bd. 

Savouries a la Mode. Fcp. Svo., 

is.6d. 

Soups and Dressed Fish a la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. 

Sweets and Supper Dishes k la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. bd. 

Tempting Dishes for Small In- 
comes. Fcp. 8vo., IS. bd. 

ItVr INKLES AND NoTIONS FOR 
Every Household. Crown 8vo., is. bd. 
Poole. — Cooker 1 ' for the Dia be tic. 
By W. H. and Mrs Poole. With Preface 
by Dr. Pavy. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. bd. 

Rotheram. — Household Cookery 

Recipes. By M. A. Rotheram, First Class 
Diplom('*e, National Training School of 
Cookery, London ; Instructress to the Bed- 
fordshire County Council. Crown 8vo., 2s. 


The Fine Arts and Music. 


Benn. — Siyle in Furniture. By 

R. Davis Bknn. With 102 Plates by W. 
C. Baldolk. 8vo., 21s. net. 

Burne-Jones.-— TV a: Beginning op 
THE World Twenty-five Pictures by 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Bart. Medium 
4to., boards, 7s. bd. net. 

Burns and Colenso.--//^'/A^c Ana- 
tomy. By Cecil L. Burns, R.B.A., and 
Robert J. Colenso, M.A., M.D. 40 Plates, 
11^ by ins., each Plate containing Two | 
Figures — [a) A Natural Male or Female 
Figure ]{b) The same Figure Anatomatised. 
In a Portfolio, js. bd. net. 

Rllgood and Jtky\\.~SoM£ 

English Gardens, after Drawings by 
George S. Ellgood, R.I., with Notes by 
Gertrude Jekyll. 50 Coloured Plates. 
Royal 4to., 425. net. 


Hamlin,— .<4 Text-Book of the 
History op Architecture. By A. D. F. 
Hamlin, A.M. With 229 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 75. bd. 

Haweis (Rev. H, R.). 

Music and Morals. With Portrait 
of the Author. Crown 8vo., 65. net. 

My Musical Life. With Portrait 
of Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 

Huish, Head, and Longman.— 

Samplers and Tapestry Embroideries. 
By Marcus B. Huish, LL.B. ; also The 
Stitchery of the Same,’ by Mrs. Head; 
and ‘ Foreign Samplers,’ by Mrs. C. J. 
Longman. With 30 Reproductions in 
Colour, and 40 Illustrations in Mono- 
chrome. 4to., £2 25 . net. 
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The Fine Arts and liiisio—conimued. 


Henderson. — Modera Musical 
Drifi. By W. J. Hendi kson Crown 
8vo., 45. 6^/. 

Hullah. — The History of Modern 
Music. By John Hullah. 8vo., 8s. td. 

Jameson (Mrs. Anna). 

Sacred and Legendary A rt^coh- 
taining Legends of the Angels and Arch- 
angels, the Evangelists, the Apostles, the 
Doctors of the Church, St. Mary Mag- 
dalene, the Patron Saints, the Martyrs, 
the Early Bishops, the Hermits, and the 
Warrior- Saints of Christendom, as repre- 
sented in the Fine Arts. With 19 Etchings 
and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo., 205. net. 

Legends of the Monastic Orders^ 

as represented in the Fine Arts, com- 
prising the Benedictines and Augustines, 
and Orders derived from their Rules, the 
Mendicant Orders, the Jesuits, and the 
Order of the Visitation of St. M ary. With 
II Etchings and 88 Woodcuts, i vol. 
8vo., los. net. 

Legends of the Madonna^ or 
Blessed VirginMary. Devotional with 
and without the Infant Jesus, Historical 
from the Annunciation to the Assumption, 
as represented in Sacred and Legendary 
Christian Art. With 27 Etchings and 
165 Woodcuts. I vol. 8vo., los. net. 

The History of Our Lord, as ex - 
emplified in Works of Art, with that of 
His Types, St. John the Baptist, and 
other persons of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. Commenced by the late Mrs. 
Jameson; continued and completed by 
Lady Eastlake. With 31 Etchings 
and 28 1 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo., 20J. net. 

Macfarren. — Lectures on Har- 
mony. By Sir George A. Macfarren. 

8 V 0 ., 125 . 

Matthay. — The Act of Touch in 

ALL ITS Diverstiy. An Analysis and 
Synthesis of Pianofoite Tone Production. 
By Tobias Matthav, Fellow and Professor 
of the Koval Academy of Music, London, 
etc With 22 Illustiations. 8vo., 75. 

Morris (William). 

Architecture, Industry and 
Wealth. Collected Papers. Crown 
8vo., 65. net 

Hopes and Fears for Art. Five 
Lectures delivered in Birmingham, Lon- 
don, etc., in 1878-1881. Cr 8vo., 45. 6d. 


M orris continued. 

An Address delivered at the 
Distribution of Prizes to Students 

OF THE BjRMINGHA mMUA ICIPAL SCHOOL 
OF Art ON 21ST February, 1894. 8vo., 
25 . td. net. {Printed in ‘ Golden ’ Type.) 

Some Hints on Pattern-Design- 
ing : a Lecture delivered at the Working 
Men’s College, London, on loth Decem- 
ber, 1881. 8vo., 25 . 6^. net {Printed in 
^Golden* Type.) 

Arts and its Froducf:rs ( 1888 ) 
AND THE Arts and Crafts of To-day 
(1889). 8vo., 25 . 6d. net. {Printed in 

‘ Goldi n ’ Type.) 

Arts and Crafts Essays. By 
Members of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society. With a Preface by William 
Morris. Crown 8vo., 25. td. net. 

For Mr. William Morris’s other 
Works, see pp. 24, 27, 28 and 40. 

Newlandsmith,— 7 >/a Tample oh 
Ari a Plea loi the Higher Realisation 
of the Artistic Vocation Bv Ernest 
NLWLANnsMi'iH. With Fiontispiecc. Cr. 
Svo., 35 M. net. 

Scott. — POR TEA 1 1 URES OF JULIUS 
C.ESAR: a Monogr-aph. By E'rank Jesup 
Scott With 38 Plates and 49 Figures in 
the Text. Imperial 8vo., 215, net 

Vanderpoel. Colour Problems : 

a Piactical Manual for the Lay Student of 
Colour. By Emily No^es Vanderpoel. 
With 117 Plates in Coloui. Sq 8vo.,2i5. net. 

Van Dyke. — A Text-Book on the 
History of Painting. By John C. Van 
Dyke. With 110 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 65. 

Wellington.—^ Descriptive and 
Historical Catalogue of the Collec- 
tions of Pictures and Sculpture at 
Apslry House, London. By Evelyn, 
Duchess of Wellington. Illustrated by 52 
Photo-Engravings, specially executed by 
Braun, Clement, & Co., of Paris. 2 vols., 
royal 410., £6 65. net. 

Willard. — History of Modern 

Italian Art. By Ashton Rollins 
Willard. Part 1. Sculpture. Part 11. 
Painting. Part III. Architectuie. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece and numerous 
full-page Illustrations. 8vo., 215. net. 

Wotton. — The Elements of Archi- 
tecture. Collected by Henry Wotton, 
Kt., from the best Authors and Examples. 
Royal i 6 mo., boards, 105. 6d. net. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 


American Literary Criticism. 

Se ected and Edited, with an Introductory 
Essay, by William Morton Pavne, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 

Auto da F4 and other Essays: 

some being Essays in Fiction. By the 
Author of ‘ Essays in Paradox ’ and ‘ Ex- 
ploded Ideas’. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Bsigthot— L iter A sy Studies. By 
^LTER Bagehot. With Portrait. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 31. 6d. each. 

Baring'Gould.— Curious Myths of 
THE Middle Ages. By Rev. S. Barimq- 
Gould. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Baynes. — Shakespeare Studies, 
and other Essays. By the late Thomas 
Spencer Baynes, LL.B., LL.D. With a 
Biographical Pre&ce by Professor Lewis 
Campbell. Crown 8vo., js. 6d. 

Bonnell. — Charlotte BrontI, 
George Eliot, Jane Austen: Studies in 
their Works. By Henry H. Bonnell. 
Crown 8vo., ^s. 6d. net. 

Booth. — The Discovery and De- 
cipherment OF THE Trilingual Cunei- 
form Inscriptions. By Arthur John 
Booth, M.A. With a Plan of Persepolis. 
8vo. 145. net. 

Burgoyne. — Collotype Ficsimile 

AND Typf. Transcript of an Eij/.a- 
BETHAN Manuscript, preseryep at 
Alnwick Castle, Northumberland. 
Transcribed and Edited with Notes and 
Introduction by Frank J. Bukgoyne, Lib- 
rarian of the Lambeth Public Libraries. 
With go full-page Collotype Facsimiles and 
4 other Illustrations. Royal 4to , 4s. 

net. 

Charities Register, The Annual, 

AND Digest: being a Classified Register 
of Charities in or available in the Metropolis. 
8vo., 55. net. 

Christie. — Selected Essays. By 

Richard Copley Christie, M.A., Oxon. 
Hon. LL.D., Viet. With 2 Portraits and 3 
other Illustrations. 8vo., 121. net. 

Dickinson. — King Arthur in Corn- 
wall. By W. Howship Dickinson, M.D. 
With 5 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 45. 6d. 

Essays in Paradox. By the Author 

of * Exploded Ideas ’ and ‘ Times and 
Da) s’. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


I Evans. — The Ancient Stone Im- 
' elements, IVeapons and Ornaments op 
1 Great Britain By Sir John Evans, 
i K.C.B. With 537 Illustrations. 8vo., 

I 10s. 6d. net 

I Fitzwygram . — Horses and 

I Stables. By Lieut. -General Sir F. 

I Fitzwygram, Bart. With 56 pages of 
! Illustrations. 8vo., 35. net. 

! Frost. — A Medley Book. By 

I Georoe Frost. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. net. 

I Gilkes . — The New Revolution. 

I By A. H. Gilkes, Master of Dulwich 
College. Fep, 8vo., 15. net. 

! Haggard (H. Rider). 

A Farmers Year: being his Com- 
monplace Book for 1898. With 36 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6^. net. 

A Gardener* s Year. With 26 Illus- 
trations. 8vo , 125. 6d. net. 

Rural England. With 23 Agri- 
cultural Maps and 56 Illustrations from 
; Photographs. 2 vols., 8vo., 365. net. 

' Harvey-Brooks. — Marriage and 
Marriages . Before and After, for Voung 
’ and Old. By R. C. Harvev-Brooks 
C rown 8 VO., 45. net. 

I ^ 

‘ Hime. — Gunpoh per and Ammuni- 
tions their Oiigin and Progress. By 
Lieut.-Colonel Hlnr\ W. L. Hime. 8vo., 
gs. net. 

Hodgson. — OuicAST Essays and 
Verse Translations. By Shad worth 
H. Hodgson. Crown 8vo , 85. 6d. 

Hoenig. — Inquiries concerning 
the Tactics of the Future. By Fritz 
Hoenig. With i Sketch in the Text and 5 
Maps. Translated by Captain H. M. Bower. 
i 8vo , 135. net. 

Hutchinson. — Dreams and their 
Meanings. By Horace G. Hutchinson. 
8vo., gilt top, 95. 6d. net. 

Jefferies (Richard). 

Field and Hedgerow: With Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

The Story of My Heart: my 

Autobiography. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Red Deer. With 17 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

The Toilers of the Field. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

IVooD Magic: a Fable. Crown 

8vo., 35. 6d. 
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Misoellaneous and Critical 'ffoie)s&—c<»uintted. 


Jekyll (Gertrude). 

Home and Garden: Notes and 
Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a 
Worker in both. With 53 Illustrations 
from Photographs. 8vo., 105. 6^. net. 

Wood and Garden: Notes and 
Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a 
Working Amateur. 'Withyi Photographs. 
8vo.. los. fid. net. 

Old West Surrey : Some Recol- 
lections. With 330 Illustrations from 
Photographs by the Author. 8vo., 13s. net. 

Johnson 0- & J- H.). 

The Patentees Manual : a 
Treatise on the Law and Practice of 
Letters Patent. 8vo., lor. 6d. 

An Epitome of the Law and 
Practice connected with Patents 
FOR Iaventions, With a reprint of the 
Patents Acts of 1883, 1885, 1886 and 
1888. Crown 8vo., 2S. fid. 

Jordan. — Astronomical and His- 
7 VR 1 CAL Chronology in the Bat he of 
THE Centuries, by William Leiohton 
Jordan. Crown 8vo., 2s. net. 

Joyce. — The Origin and History 
of Irish Names of Places. By P. W. 
Joyce, LL.D. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 55. each. 

Lang (Andrew). 

Letters to Dead A utuors. Fcp. 
8vo., 2s. fid. net. 

Books and Bookmen. With 2 

Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations. 
Fcp. 8vo., 25. fid. net. 

Old Friends. Fcp. 8vo., 2 s. 6d. net. 

Letters on Literature. Fcp. 
8vo., 2f. fid. net. 

Essays IN Little, With Portrait 

of the Author. Crown 8vo., 25. fid. 

Cock Lane and Common-Sense. 

Crown 8vo., 35. fid. 

The Book of Dreams and Ghosts. 
Crown 8vo., 3J. fid. 

Matthews.— on Speech- 
Making. By Brandek Matthews. Fcp. 
8vo., ir. fid. net. 


Max Mflller (The Right Hon. F.). 

Collected Works. 20 vols. Vols. 

I.-XIX. Crown 8vo., 54. each. Vol. 

XX., 74. fid. net. 

Vol. I. Natural Religion: the Gifford 
Lectures,. 1888. 

Vol. II. Physical Religion: the Gifford 
Lectures, 1890. 

Vol. III. Anthropological Religion: 
the Gifford Lectures, i8gi. 

Vol. IV. Theosophy; or, Psychological 
Religion : the Gifford Lectures, 1892. 

Chips from a German Workshop. 

Vol. V. Recent Essays and Addresses. 

Vol. VI. Biographical Essays. 

Vol. VII. Essays on Language and Litera- 
ture. 

Vol. VIII. Essays on Mythology and 
Folk-lore. 


Vol. IX. The Origin and Growth of 
Religion^ as Illustrated by the* Re- 
ligions of India the Hibbert Lectures, 
1878. 

Vol. X. Biographies of Words, and 
THE Home of the Ary as. 

Vols. XL, XII. The Science of 
Language: Founded on Lectures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution in 1861 
and i8fi3. 2 vols. 104 . 

Vol. XIII. India . What can it Teach 
Us? 

Vol. XIV. Introduction to the 
Science op Religion. Four Lectures, 
1870. 

Vol. XV. RAMAKn^iSimA : his Life and 
Sayings. 

Vol. XVI. Three Lectures on the 
Vedanta Philosophy, 1894. 

Vol. XVII. Last Essays. First Series. 

Essays on Language, Folk-lore, etc. 
Vol. XVIIl. LastEssays. Second Series. 

Essays on the Science of Religion. 

Vol. XIX. The Silesian Horsbherd 
Das Pferdeburla ’) . Questions of the 
our answered by F. Max Muller. 
Translated by Oscar A. Fechter, 
Mayor of North Jakima, U.S.A. With 
a Preface by J. Estlin Carpenter 
Crown 8 VO., 54. 

*,* This is a trcaislation of a work which 
was published some years hack in Germany, 
but which ts now for the first time translated 
into English. It consists of a controversy on 
religion carried on between Professor Max 
Muller and an unknown correspondent in 
America. 

Vol. XX. The Six Systems of Indian 
Philosophy Crown 8vo., 74. 6d. net. 
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Miseellaneous and Critical yfar^ss— continued. 


Milner .— Cbw / T’/fr Pleasures : the 
Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a Garden. 
By George Milner. Crown 8vo., 35. bd. 

Morris.— of Change. Seven 

Lectures delivered on various Occasions. I 
By William Morris. Post 8vo., 45. 6d. 

Mj rers . — Fragments of Prose and 
Poetry. By Frederic H. W. Myers. 
Edited by his Wife, Evkleen Myers. 
With 4 Portraits. 8vo., gs. net. 

CoNitNis — oi Inner 7^ tyr —Parentage 
and Education— Hellenism— Christianity- -Agnosticism 
—The Final Faith— Conclusion Ohiinaiy Nolucs 
Edmund Gurney— Professor Adams Robert Louis 
Stevenson— Lord Leighton— The Right Hon, W. F. 
Gladstone John Ruskin— Henry Sidgwick ( 1 . F. 
Watts, R.A. }*oe)ns. 

Parker and Unwin.— 7>/£ Art oe 
Building a Home : a Collection of 
Lectures and Illustrations. By Barry 
Parker and Raymond Unwin. With 68 
Full-page Plates. 8vo., 10s. bd. net. 

Rossetti. — A Shadow of Dante: 
being an Essay towards studying Himsell, 
his World and his Pilgrimage. By Maria 
Francesca Rossetti. Crown 8vo., 3s. bd. 

Russell. — 2'ue First Condviions oe 
Human Prosperity. By the Hon. R. 
Russell. Crown Kvo., 2s. bd. net. 

Seria Ludo. By a Dilettante. 

Post 4to. , 55. net. 

Sketches and Verses, mainly reprinted 
from the St. James's Gazette. 

Shadwell. — Drink : Temperance 
AND Legislation, By Arthur Shadwell, 
M.A., M.D. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

Sherston. — T.^icr/cs Applied to 

Schemes, with Numerous Solutions to 
Tactical Schemes, and 14 Maps. By Majoi 
T. Sherston, D.S.O., the Rifle Brigade, 
late D.A.A.G. for Instruction, and Major L. 
J. Shadwell, Lancashire Fusiliers, late 
D.A.A.G. for Instruction. 8vo. 

Soulsby (L. H. M.). 

Stray Thoughts on Reading. 
Fcp. 8vo., cloth, 25 . bd. net. ; limp 
leather, gilt edges, 35. bd. net. 

Steay Thoughts FOE Girls. Fcap. 
8vo., cloth, 25 . bd. net ; limp leather, gilt 
edges, 35. bd, net. 

*** Copies of the Original Edition can still 
be had. i6mo., 15. bd. net, 

10,000/1/05 —A. U. P. 


f Soulsby (Lucy H. M.) — continued, 
Stra y Thoughts for Mothers anj? 
7 'eachers. Fcp. 8vo., cloth, 25. bd. net ; 
limp leather, gilt edges, 35. bd. net. 

Stray Thoughts on Character, 

Fcp. 8vo., cloth, 25. bd. net ; limp leather, 
gilt edges, 35. bd. net. 

Stray Thoughts for Invalids* 

i6mo., 25. net. 

Southey. — The Correspondence of 
Robert Southey wn hCarolinrBowlbs. 
Edited by Edward Dowden. 8vo., 145. 

Stevens. — On the Stowage of Ships 

AND THEIR CARGOES. With Information re- 
garding Freights, Charter-Parties, etc. By 
Robert White Stevens. 8 vo., 215. 

Thuillier.— Principles of Land 
Defence, and their Application to the 
Conditions of To-day. By Captain H. 
F. Thuilmer, R.E. With Maps and Plans. 
8vo., 125. bd. net. 

Turner and Sutherland.— T wa De- 
velopment of Aostralian Literature, 
By Henry Gyles Turner and Alexander 
Sutherland. With Portraits and Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo , 55. 

THE WAMPUM LIBRARY OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. 

Edited 1 ))' Bkandek MATTHhWs, Litt.D. 
(Yale), Professor in Columbia Univeisity. 

Amlrk.in SiiORi Stories. Selected 
and Edited, \\ith an Introductory Essay on 
the Short Story, by Charles Sears Bald- 
win, A.M., Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 65. net. 

A M ERIC AN L/7ERAR1 ' CrI TICISM, 
Selected and Edited, with an Introductory 
Essay, by William Mori on Payne, LL.D., 
Crown 8vo., 65. net. 

American Familiar Verse. Vers 
de Society. Edited, with an Introduction 
by Brander Matthkw.s, Litt.D. Crown 
8vo, 65. net. 


Ward. — Problems and Persons, 

By Wilfrid Ward. 8vo., 145. net. 
CoNTfcNTh.— The Time-Spirit of the Nineteenth 
Century— The Rigidity of Rome— Unchanging Dogma 
and Changeful Man— Balfour's ' The Foundations of 
Belief— Candour in Biography— Tennyson— Thomas 
Henry Huxley— Two Mottoes of Cardinal Newman— 
Newman and Renan— Some Aspects of the Lifo'work 
of Cardinal Wiseman— The Life of Mrs. Augustuft 
Craven. 

Weathers. — A Practical Guide to 
Garden Plants. By John Weatkbrb, 
F.R.H.S. With 159 Diagrams. 8vo., 2 U, 
net. 
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